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Who owns Cyanamid ? 


The people who own American Cyanamid Company are the kind of people 


you might know or meet—anywhere—as you go about your daily activities. 

For Cyanamid is owned by more than 33,000 shareholders. They live in every 
state in the Union, and come from all walks of life... factory workers, 
business men and women, teachers, tarmers, housewives, and others. 

The great majority of them are people such as yourself who have invested 
a part of their savings in the Company. Of these, more than half are women. IMERICAN 
The largest shareholder in the Company holds less than 2 per cent of the aerate 
Company's stock, and more than 28,500 shareholders hold less than 
200 shares each. 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20,N. % 

Yes, American Cyanamid Company is typically American in the broad 
base of its ownership. It is typically American, too, in the diversity of its interests 
and in its practical application of chemical research to the solution of 


problems in everyday living. 
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Do you own everything you would like? 


If not, perhaps the problem 
of worker lay-offs could be solved 


VERY MAN, woman and child in America knows 
E of many things he would buy if he could afford 
them —that is, if the price were low enough. 
Cutting prices to the point retailers and manu- 
' facturers lose money and go bankrupt is no 
answer. Cutting costs is. 

Suppose every producer (mine, farm, factory) 
equipped itself with the most modern productive 
) equipment — and fair tax laws let them save 
| enough to pay for that equipment. Then let every 
| worker use that equipment at maximum efficiency. 
Costs would tumble. 
| Then let business pass those savings on to 
q the public. 

Prices would tumble. 

Finally, suppose the consumer did his part, and 
bought. There would be such business as the 


world never dreamed of. More store clerks would 
be needed to handle the demand, more transpor- 
tation workers to haul the goods, more workers 
to produce them. The more demand and produc- 
tion, the lower the costs and prices; the lower 
the costs and prices, the more the demand and 
production. And everyone would have more and 
more of the things he wants. 


Why isn’t itdone? Greed, fear, misunderstanding. 


Honesty, hard work, unselfishness would do it, 
for the principle has been proven a thousand 
times. We’ve tried laws, contracts, strikes, slow- 
downs —and all we’ve got is hatreds, shortages, 
and periodic lay-offs. Is there a leader great 
enough to rally all America to put this positive 
approach to work? The approach that every 
honest man knows in his heart is right. 
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Everybody’s listening. Never before 
has a U.S. election attracted the inter- 
est abroad that is being shown in the 
Stevenson-Eisenhower race . . . Almost 
everywhere, people act as though they 
have a direct stake in the way Ameri- 
cans cast their ballots next month. 

To give the U.S. voter a chance to 
see the campaign as others see it, here are 
reports from some European capitals. 


London: People in Britain—deeply di- 
vided by their own politics—are just as 
divided in their opinions of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and Adlai Stevenson. 

It hasn’t always been so... At the 
time of the Democratic Convention, most 
Londoners had never heard of Stevenson 
—and they all liked “Ike” . . . There has 
been quite a change. 

Now leading Socialists argue openly 
that Stevenson is best for Britain . 
Ranged in the opposite direction are the 
sympathies of most Conservatives, mili- 
tary men and thousands of ordinary citi- 
zens who favor Eisenhower “on trust,” 
as they say, as their wartime hero. 

There is genuine confusion here over 
all the talk about political funds in the 
U.S. ... Britain has had political scan- 
dals of historic proportions in the past— 
charges of selling titles and embezzling 
campaign funds—but these are almost for- 
gotten incidents now . . . So Londoners 
cannot understand why the Nixon fund 
and the Stevenson fund should get so 
many headlines . . . They feel there are 
more important things to be debated in 
America. 

Senator Taft’s role is another matter 

. Many in Britain distrust the Ohio 
Senator . . . His reappearance as a Re- 
publican spokesman after his defeat in 
the Convention is puzzling to some of 
Eisenhower's most enthusiastic fans .. . 
To the Socialists it is downright alarm- 
ing . . . Shortly after the Taft-Eisenhower 
meeting a Socialist member of Parlia- 
ment, visiting in America, wrote home: 
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The March of the News 








“If Ike and his party won it would be 
a body blow to any effort to get a con- 
structive approach to the problems of the 
world.” 


Paris: General Eisenhower’s campaign 
tactics to win in the U.S. appear to 
have lost him France . . . A few months 
ago, General “Eek,” as it is pronounced 
here, could have won a popularity contest 
with France’s own heroes . . . Not now. 

It started with a remark attributed to 
Eisenhower in Chicago last July . . . He 
was quoted as saying the “disintegration 
of French morale” is such that half the 
people are agnostic or atheist—sensa- 
tional page one news in Paris... A 
French reporter wrote that he asked 
Eisenhower headquarters for an expla- 
nation and was told: “We are busy win- 
ning delegates . We'll take care of 
winning France tomorrow” . . . Later it 
was explained that Eisenhower meant 
only the French Communists—but the 
damage had been done. 

Ever since, the campaign has had a 
big audience here . . . Dozens of French 
correspondents are in America covering 
the race By and large, they are 
presenting the day-by-day happenings 
impartially, and most newspapers are 
not taking sides. 

In their own way the Communist 
newspapers are impartial, too . . . They 
jump all over Eisenhower one day .. . 
and Stevenson the next. 


Bonn: Germans are the exception to the 
general rule of world-wide interest in 
the U.S. election . . . Most people just 
look startled when asked about it... . 
Apparently about 90 per cent of them 
think Eisenhower is the only candidate 

. . They never heard of Stevenson .. . 
This remark by a waitress in an Essen 
restaurant is typical: 

“Why ask me about American poli- 
tics? . . . I have enough troubles of my 
own.” 
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Could be tor your town / 


yaa STRIPED STUFF is paper-wrapped Bell 


telephone cable before it gets its outer pro- 
tective covering. It’s made up of hundreds of 
insulated wires spiraled together on giant ma- 
chines like that in the background. 


Right now telephone cable—and all the other 
equipment like telephones and switchboards that 
Western Electric makes— is doing a double job. 
Not only does it help supply more telephone 
service for civilian needs, but it helps defense 
plants keep on schedule and serves to coordin- 
ate military activities. 

And, because of the specialized experience 
we've gained in making telephone equipment 
for the Bell System, Western Electric is able to 
turn out many kinds of special military com- 
munication and electronic equipment for the 


Armed Forces. With us, it’s full speed ahead on 
both jobs! 


MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY 
UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 
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Your tires turn on a road of coal, for it takes coal 
to manufacture highway cement and it’s coal tar that 
binds and surfaces the crushed stone base of a “black- 
top.” Your car and the bridge it crosses are bituminous 
coal “products;” too—both are made of steel and to make 
every pound of steel takes the carbon from a pound of 
coal. Even modern highway lighting depends on coal— 
70% of the fuel used by America’s electric companies is 
coal. More than that, almost all the fine products that 
make our standard of living the world’s highest depend 
on coal power for their manufacture! 

So it’s important to everyone that America’s 5,000 
competitive coal companies have developed the most 
efficient coal industry in the world . . . that America’s 
coal resources are virtually inexhaustible! 


COAL keeps the wheels going roung 
on on wheels / 
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Are you responsible for choosing the fuel to power 
a factory—to heat a home, a hospital or any other 
building? Then you should consider these important 


ADVANTAGES OF BITUMINOUS COAL! 

 Lowest-priced fuel almost everywhere! 

yy Labor costs are cut with modern boilers and auto- 
matic handling equipment! 

¥% Easiest and safest to store of all fuels! 

vw Vast reserves make coal’s supply dependable! 

vy Dependable supply assures price stability! 

vy A progressive industry strives to deliver an ever 
better product at the lowest possible price! 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D.C. 
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YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL: 
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Opinion polls, entering the homestretch, suggest this: 

Eisenhower is out front, substantially, and still gaining a little. 

Stevenson, trailing now, will have to sprint to win. 

The Eisenhower edge, in most polls, is greater than the Dewey edge in 1948. 
In 1948 the polls were wrong. This time they will have to be wrong by a greater 
margin than in 1948 to put Stevenson out front. 


Ike's strength: He's known. Ike's weakness: Fear that he may mean hard 
times. If "Ike" loses it will be because voters fear to take a chance. 
Adlai's weakness: He's still rather unknown, not a household figure. 
Adlai's strength: Good times; a pocketbook appeal. If Adlai loses it will be 
because voters do not feel they know him well and because of war. 

Speeches aren't influencing many votes. It's the pocketbook nerve that 
people feel, the pocketbook on one side, the irritations on the other. 




















Times will. be extremely good when people vote in November. 

Jobs are open for all who want them. Pay is higher than ever. 

Money, as a result, is jingling in people's pockets. 

Goods, on which to spend money, are abundant, though high-priced. 

Prices are an irritation. People like the money jingling in pockets, but 
they do not like the big amount of money it takes to buy things wanted. 

Normally, good times mean victory for the party in power. Good times in 
1952, however, are complicated by side worries. People appear to have a feeling 
that good times may not be real. They don't like war, either. 


Either way it goes, it's well to be cautious in personal affairs. 

Inflation is ending. Deflation, may be mild, is in sight for late 19535. 

Dollars, unless big war flares, aren't to lose more value. Debtors who add 

_ to debt now cannot expect to pay off in cheaper dollars. Creditors are to enjoy 
a little better times. Interest rates are firmer, 

Money, in itself, is more attractive. Property, unless it is income 
producing, may lose some attractiveness with inflation dying out. 

Bonds are offering a better and a sure return. Ordinary bonds, if the 
present trend goes much further, will gain in attractiveness over U.S. savings 
bonds. That's for governments. Corporation bonds yield more. 

Stocks still offer high yields compared with bonds. 

Trends, however, are shifting. Investors need to be aware that a turn away 
from inflation affects the attractiveness of investments of the varying types. 
People planning to go into debt, in particular, should be aware that in years 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW--~ (Continued) 


just ahead it may be less easy to pay off debt than in years past. 


Money is being tightened just now by deliberate Reserve Board policy. 

Tightened money policy, firm now, probably will ease in early 1953. 

Money policy is geared to the time of Government borrowing. Just now 
Government must borrow to pay bills, tending to add to money supply. In March, 
1953, Government will take in more than it pays out as tax collection rises. 

Money controllers are trying to manage things, to keep a balance. 

Maybe they'll succeed; maybe they will not. Ventures into management of 
money and of the economy in the past have had some startling effects. 











Excess-profits tax will be cut in half on 1953 corporation income. It then 
will end on 1954 income, barring big war. All seem agreed on that. 

Regular corporation tax is to stay at 52 per cent of 1953 income. 

Individuals can't expect a tax cut before 1954. They'll get one then. 

Taxes on 1952 income are to be peak taxes. Next trend is down. 











Armed-force size, 3.6 million now, is likely to be cut in 1953. 

Armed force of 3 million, or even 2.5 million, seems probable. 

Draft, in that case, will pinch less. Draft of fathers could be put off 
longer. College youths could keep their deferments. Farm boys would be under 
less draft pressure. It's in the wind, short of bigger war. 

Build-up of U.S. military forces in Europe will be whittled down. 

In Korea, U.S. will balk at commitment of larger forces. Pressure is 
growing to speed training of South Koreans for combat. Pressure will grow to 
permit Nationalist Chinese to fight, instead of denying them that right. 

The trend is going to be away from use of American boys for all jobs. Idea 
is dawning that maybe youths of other nations can fight, too. 














War_in Korea is growing tougher again. Casualties are at a 40,000 rate per 
year, after dropping off to around 12,000 during the lull. 

Aircraft-attrition rates are high. Russians, at least 7,000 of them, 
are in the fight. That's the minimum estimate. Russians man anti-aircraft 
batteries, advise and train Chinese troops, probably fly fighter aircraft. 

U.S., bearing the main burden in Korea, is being pushed to a decision. 
Alternatives are these: (1) let war drag endlessly as now; (2) go in with a real 
drive, aimed at a Sunday punch for a decision; (3) get others to take over more 
of the burden; (4) get out, calling it a bad job. 

Odds still are on alternative No. l. 











Stalin, taking up his pen again, seems to be saying this: 

Rough stuff, war, power grabs abroad have paid all they're going to pay for 
the time being. It's time for a charge to softer methods. 

Sweetness and light should enter for the next phase, just ahead. 

Just let nature take its course. Europeans will get fed up with the 
Americans. Americans will get fed up with the Europeans. Arms burdens will 
seem unbearable. Arms cuts, when they come, will bring depression. 

Depression, when it comes, will be the time for Communists to move next. 

That's the Stalin line. It's veering back to dependence upon internal 
revolution to extend Communism, away from dependence on external armed force. 
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Get more 
dictating machine 
for your money 


When you try the versatile Audograph in your own office, you'll see 
why it has revolutionized the industry. You'll know why its sales rise 
has broken all records. Here’s what you'll find: 

Audograph does more. Records dictation, memos, telephone calls, 
large and small meetings . . . on 20-, 30- or 60-minute plastic discs (up 
to 28 typewritten pages). Rugged, vibration-free Audograph operates 
at any angle in car, plane, train. And the discs can be mailed or filed 
~—or resurfaced up to 50 times! 

Audograph is easier to use. One-lever control to record or listen back 
... punch keys to mark “End” or “Correction” . . . a large dial to 
“scan” back over the disc ... many advance features, in a beautifully 
engineered instrument that’s just 914 inches square, and weighs only 
16 pounds. : 

Audograph costs less. Lower in first cost than any other leading dic- 
tating machine . . . with little or no maintenance cost. In office after 
office, Audograph has proved it pays for itself in less than a year! 


Get the facts on ELECTRONIC DICTATION 


THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


The world’s most versatile Hartford 1, Connecticut 


dictating instruments 


AUDOGRAPH* and PHONAUDOGRAPH sales 
and service in 180 U. S. cities. See your Classified 
Telephone Directory under ‘‘Dictating Machines.” 
Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. Abroad: 




















The 

FULL CONTROL 
method of 
telephone 
dictation 


Easy-to-use telephones connect several low-vol- 


ume dictators to a central recording unit. Phon- 
Audograph speeds paperwork, saves time and 
money. 


With Audograph for heavy dictation and Phon- 
Audograph for light dictation, Gray offers your 
firm a completely integrated method of cutting 
dictation costs! 






Please send me your new free Booklet A-10—“It’s Easy To Pick A Dictating Instrument.” 
(CD Please include PhonAudograph brochure. 











NAME 
Westrex Corp. (Western Electric Co. export affili- 
@te) in 35 countries, Audograph and PhonAudo- 
graph are made by the Gray Manufacturing FIRM TITLE 
Company — established 1891 — originators of the 
Telephone Pay Station. 
@TRADE MARK U.S. PAT, OFF. ADDRESS city 











‘Ike’-MacArthur Peace Near? . . . City Negroes Stick 
With Democrats . . . Some Allies Get Arms Too Fast 


Staff chiefs of U. S. armed services are 
complaining about the number of 
shells that GI’s are shooting at Com- 
munists in Korea. The idea is that 
they should be more economical, so 
the war will not cost so much. 


oe & & 


War in Korea is costing at least 7 
billion dollars a year, in addition to 
casualties that are now running at 
40,000 a year. The official “line” is 
that the cost is only 4 to 5 billion a 
year, with no mention of casualties. 
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Russia’s Stalin is showing no intent 
or desire to accommodate top-ranking 
U. S. officials who figure that the elcc- 
tion can be won on November 4 if a 
rabbit can be pulled out of the hat, re- 
sulting in sudden peace in Korea. War 
is speeding up, not slowing down, in 
the weeks before the voting. 
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It will not surprise insiders if Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur and Gen. Dwight 
Eisenhower make up before election. 
Peace feelers are being put out now. 
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General Eisenhower is giving thought 
and study to General MacArthur’s 
viewpoint on the Far East. The Re- 
publican candidate is impressed by 
the MacArthur ideas on what U.S. 
policy in Asia should be. 


x * * 


It is beginning to dawn upon Repub- 
lican political strategists that Senator 
William Knowland, of California, 
won renomination overwhelmingly, 
in both Republican and Democratic 
primaries, with an attack upon this 
country’s foreign policy. When Sen- 
ator Joseph McCarthy swept the Wis- 
consin primaries with some of the 
same line of attack, politicians started 
to dust off the foreign-policy issue. 
7 tk * 

Private polls of opinion being taken 
by the Republicans show sentiment 


Whispers 


so one-sided in their favor that they 
hesitate to believe what the polls 
seem to say. 
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Both Stevenson and Eisenhower are 
being advised that the Negro vote, 
very important in big cities of the 
North, is going to go more solidly 
Democratic this year than it did in 
1948, when an estimated 3 out of 4 
Negroes voted for Truman. 


x we 


Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, head of 
the U. £. spy system, was innocent of 
any intent to stir political trouble 
when he said that there were Com- 
munists in his own organization. A 
first reaction at the White House was 
that the General might be supplying 
political ammunition on the Commu- 
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nist issue to his old friend, Genera| 
Eisenhower. It all was cleared up with 
later explanations. 
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President Truman is answering t 
issue of corruption by asserting tha 
one out of every 300 private banke 
has been involved in embezzling, wit 
the record in public service far bette 
than that. 


kk * 

Some of General Eisenhower’s Penta 
gon friends are not happy about th 
speed with which the General turne 
from a supporter of universal militar 
training into an opponent of tha 
plan. The turn was made on advic 
that UMT support would cost vot 
among farmers. 


x «rk 


General Eisenhower frightened bot 
the Navy and Air Force when he sai 
that, if elected, he would get mor 
real defense at less cost. Admirals a 
air generals speculate that more rea 
defense, to Eisenhower, means mor 
soldiers, rather than more ships an 
airplanes. 


x * *& 


Admiral William M. Fechteler, Chie 
of Naval Operations, is in line to be- 
come Chairman of the U.S. Join 
Chiefs of Staff next January whe 
Gen. Omar Bradley steps down as re 
quired by law. 


x & 


Latest complaint from Europe is tha 
U.S. arms aid is threatening to com 
too fast, not too slow. France an 
Norway are having trouble finding 
adequate storage facilities and the 
trained personnel needed to handle 
new U.S. tanks and planes. 


x *-* 


Marshal Tito’s advice to the U.S. to 
soften its policy toward Communist 
China followed a long talk Tito had 
with Anthony Eden, British Foreign 
Secretary. 
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Over 6 million 
|” Cooper-Bessemet. 
compressor 
horsepower 


NOW IN USE! 
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PRESCRIPTION FOR PRODUCTION AT LOWER COST! 


eon wherever air is a tool, there’s a good 
way to save money and help insure production. 


For example, at Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Vigo 
plant in Terre Haute, antibiotic processing is a 
continuous Operation, requiring lots of air. Since 
air failure would be disastrous, it was essential 
to have the most reliable air compressor obtain- 
able. The Cooper-Bessemer unit, shown above, 
was installed over a year ago; has been in virtu- 
ally constant 24-hour-a-day operation ever since. 

This kind of dependability, combined with 
Cooper-Bessemer’s new, extremely compact, op- 
posed-action compressor design, means unmatched 


over-all saving—more air, less space, lower cost! 






If your plans call for air or power, find out about 
the new things being done by one of America’s 
oldest builders of engines and compressors. 
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New York * Chicago * Washington * San Francisco * Los Angeles ¢ 
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Cooper-Bessemer of Canada, Ltd., Halifax, N. S. 
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] “Silent Sam” they called him, but it really was a joke. 

e Forglassescrumbled, ceilings cracked whenever Sammy 
spoke. His voice had great authority—it rang out loud 
and clear whenever he was smitten with a phrase or 
an idea. 


Ms) 


7 
/ 


And Sam was at his best when he discussed affairs of 

e state. He roundly scorned some policies, and some, he 
vowed, were great. He took a satisfaction in the demo- 
cratic way; his speech was free, and so he had a lot 
of things to say. 





























He didn’t vote four years ago—his wife was ailing 

e then. Two years ago, it rained, and so he didn’t vote 
again. And though he likes to talk about the way his 
country’s run, he doesn’t use his loudest voice, when 
all is said and done. 





Once or twice he registered, but still he didn’t vote. 

4, And yet, when things go wrong,, he screams, “Those 
rascals get my goat!” Well, Sam, you win the booby 
prize, you win it in a walk! If you don’t vote, you 
haven’t really earned the right to squawk. 





























Our vote’s a priceless heritage—it means we have a 
e choice in how we will be governed, Sam; your vote’s 
your loudest voice! So don’t be silent any more—speak 
up and have your say. For every single vote will count 
this next election day! 
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WHAT ISSUES ARE 
a GETTING VOTES 


Democrats Play on ‘Contentment,’ Republicans on ‘Resentment’ 


or Stevenson? 







% 


Eisenhower and Stevenson, entering 
the home stretch in the campaign, are 
ready to gear their appeal to issues that 
make votes. 

The sparring stage is over. Issues have 
been tested, appraised. Those that did 
not click are in discard. Those that work 
will be put to intensive use. 

Contentment is the basic urge to be 
exploited by Stevenson. There’s work 
for all. Pay is good. Why take a chance 
with Republicans? 

Resentment is the urge that Eisen- 
hower will play upon. War seems end- 
less. Youths can look forward to nothing 
but the draft. Communists and spies got 
the country into its mess. Maybe pay is 
good, but high prices run through a pay 
check awfully fast. 

War and the issues that go with it are 
found by both Stevenson and Eisenhower 
to be the dominant influence in making 
votes. A private poll on the Pacific 
Coast produced the estimate that more 
than 80 per cent of the voters are influ- 
enced by phases of the war issue. 

The war issue can cut two ways. 
Eisenhower makes votes from resentment 
of families with youths in the service, or 
youths who might be drafted. Almost all 
families with boys of 16 or older are 
concerned about the chance that their 
boys one day will be taken and will end 
up in Korea. 

Democrats recognize that war is a 
powerful influence on votes, the most 
powerful of all issues. To turn this issue 
from a liability, the Democratic tack is 
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Who has the winning formula—Eisenhower 


_____ The presidential campaign is down to brass 
_ tacks now. The real issues are emerging. Here 
is a coast-to-coast survey of what the voters 


are saying about war, prosperity, taxes, prices, 


Communism, the ‘mess in Washington.” 
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to emphasize that Eisenhower is a gen- 
eral—a man with 41 years of service in 
the Army, thinking only in military 
terms. Maybe a military man in the 
White House, Democrats imply, will be 
more likely to. get the country into bigger 
war than a nonmilitary man. 

Communism is an offshoot of the war 
issue that Republicans will exploit more 
strongly. This issue, Democrats admit, 
is hurting badly. 

The high cost of living, next to war, 
is emerging as the issue that influences 
most votes. Women voters, in particular, 
are showing resentment over the prices 
they must pay for milk and eggs and 





» , —United Press 
THE FACE OF ‘COLD WAR‘ 
. .. the hottest issue 


For Democratic and Republican campaign 
planners it all boils down to one key issue: 
contentment vs. resentment. 


meat and clothes for the kids. This issue, 
in many places, is tending to offset the 
effect of good times as a vote getter. 

A worker in Detroit typifies the senti- 
ment that is running all through the 
working population. He said his wife 
was incensed at the small amount left 
after taxes were withheld from his pay 
check and after groceries for the week 
had been bought at the supermarket. 

“I don’t know what it’s all about,” he 
commented, “but my wife is raising hell. 
She wants me to vote Republican, but I 
guess I won't. You can’t tell what would 
happen.” 

There, in a nutshell, are the conflict- 
ing urges. 

Women voters, often, are angry about 
high prices. Men do not like the high 
prices and high taxes, either, but they 
wonder what Republicans would bring. 
Unions are centering their effort on con- 
vincing workers that a Republican Presi- 
dent means hard times and scarce jobs. 

Here is the line heard from one end 
of the country to the other: 

“Mister, I went hungry during the 
depression and so did my family. I’m 
not forgetting that. My wife rows about 
the high cost of living, but she remem- 
bers the depression, too.” 

“Why take a chance?” asks a_ taxi 
driver. “This town is full of money now.” 

Change. Stevenson and Eisenhower, 
however, both are backing away from 
the “time for a change” and the “why 
change” issues. They tend to backfire. 

When a Republican says, “It’s time 
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@ IT'S TIME FOR A CHANGE. 
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@ Jobs are plentiful. 
@ Wages are high and rising. 
@ Goods are abundant. 


march at home and 


ing at good pay. 





for a change,” the Democrats snap back 
that Eisenhower thinks it’s time to 
change from good times to depression. 
And when a Democrat asks, “Why 
change?” the Republicans snap back: 
“O.K., so you want the war and draft to 
go on forever.” 

There are other angles to this. A sales- 
man in Indiana, questioned, said: “I’ve 
never worked under a Republican Ad- 
ministration. Maybe I'd do better, maybe 
not, but I’d like to try it.” That attitude is 
far from unusual. 

A construction worker showed that the 
idea of change is working, even if not 
pushed hard. 

“I'm AFL,” he said, “and a lot of the 
fellows are going to vote for Stevenson, 
but I like this change idea and so do 
some of the people I work with.” 

Communism is a powerful issue, 
working from one end of the country to 
the other. It is closely tied to the war 
issue. Many people seem to have ab- 
sorbed the idea that Communists in 
Government had something to do with 
getting the country into war in Korea. 

In Boston, an Irish subway worker 
said: “I’ve always been a Democrat, but 
I'm going to vote Republican this time 
on account of I don't like these Com- 
munists in Government or corruption 
either.” 

It’s the same in Indiana or California 
or Washington. 
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FOR THE DEMOCRATS 


@ YOU NEVER HAD IT SO GOOD. 


@ Communism has been stopped in its 
abroad. 
@ Everybody who wants to work is work- 


@ WHY LET THEM TAKE IT AWAY?, 






















Public-opinion polls, printed and private, indicate that issues raised by 
Republicans may be catching on more than issues raised by the Democrats. 


An Indianapolis banker, opposed to 
Senator Jenner but favoring Eisenhower, 
said: “We’ve got a lot of McCarthyism 
here, I’m afraid.” 

Corruption is turning out to be an 
issue in third or fourth place, not first. 
The “mess in Washington” and charges 
of corruption run into what seems a 
widespread feeling among voters that 
both parties are pretty much alike. 

Stevenson is making most hay with 
the Democratic appeal: “Don’t let them 
take it away.” Good times and content- 
ment are a powerful appeal with many 
people. Yet the irritations run deep this 


year. 
Personalities, too, play their part. 
It is the Eisenhower personality 


against that of Stevenson, the popular 
hero against the little-known Governor. 
More people are watching the candi- 
dates in this campaign than ever before. 
Television brings campaigning right into 
the living room. In this phase, Eisen- 
hower starts off with an edge. More peo- 
ple know him than know Stevenson. But 
Stevenson’s performance is more _pol- 
ished and the impression he leaves is 
strong. 

A good many voters in some parts of 
the country appear to be just plain mad 
at Harry Truman. This attitude crops 
up in striking fashion in the South. It is 
apparent in Indiana and in some other 
parts of the country. 
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There are many minor issues that wil te 
make votes but do not cut across the re 
country to dominate the result. Tk 
Negro voters are deeply influenced§ «, 
by the attitude of candidates on laws tom 4, 
force employers to avoid discrimination ¢, 
in hiring and firing. Universal military x 
training is an issue among some churchi 4 
groups and with some farmers. The fact] y 
that Eisenhower is a general is costingl] j¢ 
some votes. One veteran in Californiaff }, 
said: “I would never vote for a general; 
I’m allergic to them.” Yet another one, a 
nearby, said: “I’m going to vote for ‘Ike. 
I think he can deal with the Russians 
better than Stevenson can.” or 
And so it goes, from one end of the 4 
country to the other. 5 
Big spending upsets some and influgy g 
ences a few votes. Concern over rising q 
debt is an issue here and there but fang p 
less than many supposed it would be. h 
The battle on issues, the big battlell g 







that will determine the outcome, cen- 
ters mainly on the conflict between the 
appeal that goes with good times, help- 
ing the party in power, and the reaction 
that goes with war, working against the 
party in power. 

If public-opinion polls turn out to be 
right this vear, as they did not in 1948, 
then the feeling of resentment growing 
from war is deeper over the country 
than the feeling of content that goes 
with good times. 
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Polls, Pollsters 
Give ‘Ike’ an Edge 
On Adlai—So Far 


If polls of public opinion are correct, 
Dwight Eisenhower is substantially ahead 
in the race for the Presidency. Adlai 
Stevenson is trailing. 

Polls, public and private, almost all 
indicate that trend. 

In 1948, opinion polls proved wrong 
by narrow margins. They had erred by 
gplitting evenly the “undecided” group, 
most of whom voted Democratic. 

The tables on this page give you an 
idea of the standing of candidates as 
measured by published opinion polls 
taken soon after the campaign start. 

The Gallup poll, which undertakes the 
most ambitious job of sampling, indicates 
Eisenhower in the nation is preferred as 
of the end of September by a larger per- 
centage of voters than was Dewey in 
1948. Stevenson’s percentage is smaller 
than that shown in 1948 polls for Tru- 
man Democrats and the Henry Wallace 


Progressive splinter. 


It is understood that later polls, as yet 
wpublished, suggest some fluctuations in 
the Eisenhower strength. 

Polls are complicated by the rather 
large proportion of “undecided” voters. 
To simplify the poll, in one table, the 
“undecided” voters are distributed, 3 to 
the Democrats for 1 to the Republicans. 
George Gallup, who conducts the Gallup 
poll, considers this a proper distribution. 
He says: “Undecided voters are over- 
whelmingly Democratic. Our error in 
1948 was in dividing this vote equally 
between Democrats and Republicans.” 

What you get with the “undecided” 
apportioned is this result: 

Eisenhower, 55 per cent; Stevenson, 
45 per cent. In 1948, it would have been, 
on the same basis in the polls: Dewey, 
48.75; Truman-Wallace, 51.25 per cent. 

Also on this basis, the Gallup poll in- 
dicates that New York and Illinois are 
close, with a slight edge to Eisenhower. 
Pennsylvania and California are quite 
heavily for Eisenhower. These are key 
States, needed by a winner. 

In 1948, the vote of farmers turned 
the election to the Democrats. 

A poll by Wallace’s Farmer, largely 
among farmers of Iowa, indicates that 
farmers like Eisenhower somewhat better 
than they liked Dewey. It also suggests 

fewer have made up their minds to 
vote for Stevenson than had made up 
their minds to vote for Truman, but 
many remained undecided. 

At this time, polls indicate that Steven- 
son's is the uphill fight. 
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THEN AND NOW—WHAT THE POLLS SHOW 


Gallup: percentages favoring major candidates, for all 


U. S.: 

Late September, 1948 Late September, 1952 
Dewey ................ 46.5 Eisenhower ............ 53 
Truman-Wallace ..44.5 Stevenson .............. 39 
Undecided .......... 9.0 Undecided .............. 8 


Gallup: percentages for all U. S. with “undecided” vote 
distributed, 3 to Democrats to 1 for Republicans: 


Dewey .............. 48.75 
Truman-Wallace 51.25 


Eisenhower 
Stevenson 


Gallup: percentages in major States, with “undecided” 
vote distrikuted, 3 to Democrats to 1 for Republicans: 


NEW YORK PENNSYLVANIA 

1948 1952 1948 1952 
Dewey 45 . Eisenhower 51.75 Dewey 54.75 Eisenhower 59.25 
Truman- Truman- 
Wallace 55 Stevenson 48.25 Wallace 45.25 Stevenson 40.75 

ILLINOIS CALIFORNIA 

1948 1952 1948 1952 
Dewey 51.75 Eisenhower 50.6 Dewey 51.25 Eisenhower 60 
Truman 48.25 Stevenson 49.4 Truman- 


Wallace 48.75 Stevenson 40 


‘Wallace's Farmer’ poll, largely lowa farmers—percentages fa- 
voring major candidates: 


1948 1952 
I on cvvies cacdetteceen. 50 Eisenhower .............. 53 
nee an ee 33 Stevenson ................ 25 
Undecided ................ 17 Undecided ................ 22 


Crossley poll, among voters likely to vote—percentages favor- 
ing candidates: 


1948 1952 
Dewey  ...........sssseee 31 Eisenhower ............ 45.6 
Truman-Wallace- Stevenson ............ 40,2 
s ed We: sie Undedded .....<c::... 13.7 
prorated among the candidates.) Minor parties ........ 5 
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NEXT PRESIDENT: A RICH MAN 


Stevenson Inherited, Eisenhower Wrote a Book 


When it comes to money, 
neither White House candidate 
has anything to worry about— 
personally, that is. 

Stevenson inherited his. Eisen- 
hower got a tax break. Personal 
data brought into the campaign 
show the financial status of both 
tickets. 


The next President of the United 
States, whoever wins in November, 
will be a wealthy man. 


Adlai Stevenson inherited a fortune 
from his parents and grandparents. 


Dwight Eisenhower has made a fortune 
in his career as a soldier, educator and 
author. Either, if he desired, could retire 
and live comfortably the rest of his life. 

The next Vice President will be less 
fortunate. Neither John Sparkman nor 







» WHAT HE REPORTED AS INCOME 


From dividends 
From government 


From farm partnership 


From capital gains 
From law practice 


From rents and royalties 


From interest . . 


Other 


Total income, as reported 


» WHAT HE DEDUCTED BEFORE TAX: 


Contributions . . 
Taxes other than 
federal income 


Other in Bites 


Total deductions 


Richard Nixon inherited any large 
amount of money, and neither has man- 
aged to accumulate enough to be inde- 
pendent. 

It is possible now, as the result of 
financial disclosures that were made be- 
fore and during the campaign, to give 
you details on how the candidates are 
fixed. 

President Stevenson or President Ei- 
senhower will represent a striking con- 
trast, so far as personal finances are 
concerned, to President Truman at the 
time he moved into the White House. 

Mr. Truman was broke, or close to it, 
when he became President. He was still 
broke when his first term ended in 1949. 
On his $75,000 salary, he barely man- 
aged to pay his taxes and living costs. 
In his second term, all that was changed. 
His pay went up to $150,000, of which 
$50,000 was made tax-free. 

As a result, Mr. Truman has become 
well-to-do in the lagt four years, one of 
the few men to achieve that during his 


IN 10 YEARS: 





time in the White House. In all proba. 
bility, he will be worth more than $200, 
000 when he returns to private life, 
The new President will inherit the 
pay raise voted for Mr. .Truman, al 
though none of it will be tax-free, Jp 
addition to his cash pay of $150,000 a 
year, there will be all the other emol. 
ments of the Presidency—the travel l- 
lowance of $40,000 a year, the fleet of 
limousines, the private airplane, the pri- 
vate yacht, the staff of servants, the 
mansion to live in. 
As for the new Vice President, he will 
get a salary of $40,000 a year, and the 
Government will provide him with a 
limousine and driver. 
So the two top men in the Government 





should be able to live on their salaries, 
possibly with some to spare. They can 
figure on salting away any income they 
get from private sources—from farms, 
houses, stocks, other things. 

Unlike many of their predecessors, 
they are likely to be better off financially 


The Finances of Adlai Stevenson 


As Disclosed by Income Tax Returns for 1942 Through 1951- 


WHAT HE REPORTED AS 


$357,343.20 NET TAXABLE INCOME . . $465,294.06 
68,323.25 
24,419.29 WHAT HE PAID AS 
, 20,107.02 INCOME TAX . . . . « $211,980.42 
11,252.00 
10,137.54 WHAT HE HAD LEFT 
: 3,052.12 AFTER TAX oo o « « Oe 
° 5,419.27 
$500,052.84 
AVERAGE YEARLY INCOME 
AFTER TAX - + « « $ 28,807.24 


° $10,198.50 











7,606.00 
‘ 16,965.28 
$34,769.78 
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at the end of their terms in office than at 
the beginning. 

Governor Stevenson has managed 
all along, apparently, to add to the 
wealth he inherited from his family. 

It is not possible to measure the cur- 
rent market value of his holdings exactly, 
but it appears that he is worth some- 
where in the neighborhood of a million 
dollars, possibly more. 

He never made any large amount of 
money practicing law, and his salary as 
Governor of Illinois has been only $12,- 
000 a year. But his total income since 
1942 has averaged a little over $50,000 a 
year. That is shown by his income tax 
returns for those years, which he now has 
made public. 

His income has been derived largely 
fom investments of one kind and an- 
other. His most productive assets are cor- 
porate stocks. But he also owns a 50-acre 
fam in Libertyville, Ill., and, jointly 
with his sister, a 240-acre farm in Mc- 
Lean County, Ill. Two years ago, the 
Governor and his sister sold two other 
farms that had been in the family for 
years, one in Woodson County, Kans., 
and one in Monona County, Iowa. 

He still holds some oil leases on the 
Kansas property, which net him a few 
hundred dollars yearly. He also owns, 
and rents out, a house in Libertyville. 





» on HIS BOOK, “CRUSADE IN EUROPE” : 


Out of $500,000 of income in the last 
10 years, as reported on his tax returns, 
$357,000 has been in dividends. 

Among other corporate holdings, the 
Governor owns a one-fourth interest in 


the Bloomington, Ill., Daily Pantagraph, 
a newspaper founded by his grandfather, 
W. O. Davis. 

Stevenson, like most investors, works 
his stocks over from time to time, and, 
when he sells, he usually shows a profit. 
He always keeps a diversified list of 
stocks, some common and some pre- 
ferred, some “blue chips” and some a little 
riskier. His portfolio looks much like 
that of many other U.S. investors who 
live mainly on dividend income. Here 
are the companies from which he re- 
ported dividends in 1951: 

Chicago National Bank, Maryland 
Casualty Co., Sunray Oil Corp., General 
Portland Cement Co., First National 
Bank of Chicago, Clearing Machine 
Corp., Dresser Industries, Inc., Joy Man- 
ufacturing Co., Aluminum Co. of Ameri- 
ca, Kennecott Copper Corp., Phillips 
Petroleum Co., Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, Peoples Gas, Light & Coke Co., 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., Chi- 
cago Corp., Grayson-Robinson Stores, 
Inc., Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., 
Rotary Electric Steel Co., Burlington 
Mills Corp., Industrial Rayon Corp., Peo- 


ISSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS$SSF$SSSSS$$$$$SSSSSS$$$$$SSS$S 


So the amount left, after taxes, was 





ples Bank of Bloomington, Daily Panta- 
graph, Electric Boat Co., Hilton Hotels 
Corp., Bloomington Hotel Co., Admiral 
Radio Co., Grumman Aircraft Engineer- 
ing Corp. 

All told, those companies paid him 
dividends of $46,000 in 1951. His in- 
come from all investments was $54,673, 
allowing for a small loss on his farms. 
Add in his salary as Governor, and the 
director's fees he got from the Illinois 
Central Railroad, and his total income 
for the year was $69,273. 

If Stevenson becomes President, his 
cash income is likely to be around $200,- 
000 a year, disregarding all the “fringe” 
benefits that go with the Presidency. At 
$200,000, he will be in the top 1 per 
cent of the population. 

General Eisenhower had little ex- 
cept his Army pay until 1948. In that 
year, he became president of Columbia 
University, at a salary generally reported 
at $25,000 a year. He continued to draw 
his military pay and allowances, which 
totaled, at that time, $14,900 a year. 

Also in 1948, he sold the rights to his 
book, “Crusade in Europe,” for a figure 
that, though unannounced at the time, 
was reported as high as a million dollars. 
Out of that, he had to pay for the help 
he got in writing the book, plus any at- 
torney fees and other expenses. The net 


The Finances of Dwight Eisenhower 





$562,500 


He earned a reported . . . . 


If he had been taxed on that amount 
as a “professional” writer, the in- 
come would have been spread, for 
tax purposes, over a three-year 
period, at $250,000 a year. His tax 
would have been 75.6 per cent, or 


In that case, he would have had left, 
after paying his taxes . . . . 


Instead, he was taxed as an “ama- 
teur,” so he paid the capital-gains 
rate of 25 per cent, or. . . . 


$750,000 


$566,630 


$183,370 


$187,500 


If he averages a 4 per cent return 
on that $562,500, he gets an annual 
investment income of . . . . 


b OTHER INCOME: 


As a five-star General of the Army, 
before he resigned his commission, 
he drew anannuval. . . . . 


As President of Columbia University, 
he got a reported annual salary of 






$22,500 


$18,761 


$25,000 


a 
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\What He Earns... 
AsaSenator . 


Asaspeaker . . 


Savings, during war, 
of wife and himself . 


Receipts in last six years 


inheritances... . . 





House in Washington . 
House in California . 
No stocks or bonds 





from previous law practice. . . 


& 


The Finances of | 
Richard Nixon | 


As Recounted by Senator Nixon in Radio Address 


$$$$S$$$SSS$ 


$15,000 a year, $2,500 


of it tax-free 


$1,500 a year, average 


$10,000 


1,600 
4,500 
TOTAL $16,100 





« » + - $41,000 
13,000 





TOTAL $54,000 


Insurance policy of $4,000 (face vaive) 







What He Owes... 
On Washington house 
On California house . 
‘To Washington bank . 
To povents swe 


To insurance company 


$20,000 
~ 10,000 


eS *. oe 4,500 


3,500 
500 





TOTAL $38,500 
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to him is estimated at around $750,000, 
All of a sudden, he became a rich map, 

The tax laws, as they stood at that 
time, worked in his favor. Since he was 
regarded by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue as an “amateur” author, one 
who did not make a career of Writing 
books, the proceeds of the sale were 
taxed as a long-term capital gain. The 
tax rate, therefore, was only 25 per cent, 

Out of $750,000, if that was his net, 
he realized $562,500, after taxes. 

Except that he qualified for capital. 
gains treatment, his tax would have been 
three times as much, and the amount 
left would have been only $183,370. 

That is what would have happened to 
a “professional” author under the same 
circumstances. If he worked on the book 
as long as three years, the Government 
would have permitted him to spread the 
income over a three-year period for tax 
purposes, $250,000 a year, and that 
amount would have been taxed as ordi- 
nary income. The total tax then would 
have been $566,630. 

Since General Eisenhower sold _ his 
book, the tax laws have been changed to 
take away the preferential treatment of 
“amateurs.” But while that treatment 
Was open, a good many authors and oth- 
ers took advantage of it. Kathleen Win- 
sor, for example, paid the capital-gains 
rate on the sale of motion-picture rights 
to her book, “Forever Amber.” 

General Eisenhower took a gamble 
when he sold the rights to his book. He 
might have made more, in the long run, 
by taking his share of the profits in the 
form of royalties, which would have been 
paid over a period of years. 

But, as it was, he made enough so that 
he never would have to worry again 
about earning a living. At an average of 
4 per cent, the return on what he got out 
of the book would produce roughly $22,- 
500 a year. 

Except that he resigned his commis- 
sion, he would have been entitled to a 
lifetime pay of $19,542 a year from the 
Army. Of that, $7,600 would have been 
tax-free. Pay rates went up about the 
time he went off the Army pay roll. 

If he had wished, he could have re- 
tired to his Pennsylvania farm on an in- 
come of around $42,000 a year. 

Or he could have gone back to Colum- 
bia as president, with another $25,000 
salary from there. That would have 
made $67,000 a year. 

He will get more than that if he is 
elected President. But he will have to 
work harder for it. 

Senator Sparkman, by Stevenson 
and Eisenhower standards, is not wealthy, 
but he has come a long way since he left 
his boyhood tenant-farm home. 

As a Senator, he gets $15,000 a year, 

(Continued on page 18) 
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a This excellent plant site can be purchased 
CONN.iRI.~ at a price established to encourage industry. 
, It is virtually custom-made for manufacturing. 
! ; OHIO ¢ ae General characteristics of the property are 
ains ; , . ; . 
shts | Columbus : Ny described in this ad. For further details, 
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a The manufacturing company that locates a for industry. natural gas, rail and high- 
the plant on this excellent industrial property will e Located directly along the at Boe te waa 
said have as its neighbors well-known and successful a ane gn Etlicient x 
E Sie — main line in a town wl a icient municipal govern- 
the manufacturers yet this is NOT a crowded area. a peimery ond secondary ce ggentie roman sol agree 
, No plants “jammed” against each other — no labor market totaling rates in a town hospitable 
» re- concentration. 250,000. to industry. 
a in- This valuable industrial acreage is located in a town of friendly, alert 
ae — where me is _ There are many fine schools, private and public, * LOCATED IN A PROVEN BUT UNCROWDED 
er es ak dn ucational college. Less than half an hour's driving INDUSTRIAL AREA 
sents e Situated within compara- e Good climate—no extremes 
Located in a broad, beautiful valley, surrounded by a tag mn : a, ” yo ggg ma arvagn a 
' ' abundant source o e idity. 
ie is rolling hills and mountains, with a wealth of natural world’s finest Bituminous tn A rca 
e to grandeur. Excellent recreational facilities, including Coal. degrees). 


fine clubs. 


nson Ready access by rail and highway to the great national 

Ithy, markets — and to world markets through the year-’round, 

> left ice-free Port of Norfolk on famed Hampton Roads. This and 
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The Finances of 
John Sparkman 


te we As Outlined by Senator Sparkman to a Reporter 
at 
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What He Earns... 


Asa Senator. . $15,000 a year, $2,500 
of it tax-free 


> What He Owns... 

: House in Washington . . . . . $35,000 
House in Alabama ..... 4,500 
Wea. Farm in Alabama ..... . 3,000 


TOTAL REAL ESTATE $42,500 


U.S. savings bonds ... . . $20,000 
Investment fund ..... - 10,000 
Bank accounts . .... +. 4,500 
coinage ae eee ae eres 670 





TOTAL LIQUID ASSETS $35,170 
(Total real estate and liquid assets $77,670) 


Life insurance of $50,000, of which $15,000 is paid up 


> what He Owes... 





On Washington house .. . . $10,000 
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$2,500 of it tax-free. Mrs. Sparkman 
works in his Senate office and draws 
$4,500. That total, $19,500, is more than 
the Sparkmans ever earned before, 

But, by saving regularly over the years 
the Senator has built up a sizable estate. 

He carries $50,000 of insurance, $]5. 
000 of it paid up. He owns $20,009 
worth of Government bonds, and has put 
$10,000 in an investment fund. 

In 1947, he bought a Washington home 
for $35,000 and it probably is worth 
more than that now. He has paid the 
mortgage down to $10,000. 

He has a smaller house in Huntsville, 
Ala., which he rents out for $75 a month. 
He also owns a 150-acre farm near 
Huntsville, for which he paid $3,000 
some years ago. 

He has $4,500 in the bank—$3,000 
in a savings account and $1,500 in a 
checking account. 

Mrs. Sparkman has a 49 per cent inter- 
est in a radio station at Albertville, Ala. 
Her dividends on that last year were re-§ 
ported to have been $6,500. 

Aside from his insurance, Senator 
Sparkman is worth more than $77,000, 
taking his real estate at original cost. At 
current values, his worth might be more 
like $100,000. Against that, he owes 
$10,000 on the Washington house. 

Senator Nixon, a younger man, hag 
not been able to accumulate so much. 

His principal investment has been i 
two homes. He paid $41,000 for a house 
in Washington, on which he still owes 
$20,000. A home in California cost hi 
$13,000, and on that he owes $10,000 
This makes his equity $24,000 in rea 
estate that cost $54,000. 

He also owes $4,500 to a Washingto 
bank, $3,500 to his parents, and $500 ta 
an insurance company. 

He owns no stocks or bonds, having 
cashed in the $10,000 worth of Govern 
ment bonds he and Mrs. Nixon had whe 
the war ended. He carries $4,000 of in 
surance, plus the GI policy that he re 
tains from wartime service in the Navy 

Mr. Nixon has been paid an averag 
of about $1,500 a year for makin 
speeches in various places. That is i 
addition to his Senate pay of $15,0 
of which $2,500 is tax-free. 

He inherited $1,500 from his grand 
father, and Mrs. Nixon sold her share 0 
her father’s estate for $3,000. During 
the last six years, he has drawn $1,600 if 
fees left. over from the time when h 
practiced law. 

Those are the facts as disclosed b 
Senator Nixon himself. On the basis 
his figures, he seems to have had troubl 
getting ahead on his Senate pay. 

If he becomes Vice President, his i 
come, before taxes, will multiply two a 
a half times. That may give him 
chance to build up his estate. 
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(RED BOSS 1917 - 1924) 


Soreph Saline 
(RED BOSS 1924- 
"WE SHALL FORCE THE 
UNITED STATES TO SPEND 
ITSELF TO DESTRUCTION” 











The above statement, reliably attributed to Lenin, is reprinted here to 
remind us all of one of the basic, stated objectives of the Communist Party. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


“The right to work shall not be abridged or made impotent” 
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Why Public Jobs Are Hard to Fill 


Nothing in Sight but 


For Government employes: 
Pay is up but living standards 
are down. That's the real story 
behind special political funds. 

Most public servants—from the 
President to the cop on the cor- 
ner—are worse off than they 
were a few years ago. 

Pay hikes look big on paper. 
But taxes and inflation eat up 
raises and then some. And the 
squeeze is getting tighter. 


Many people are beginning to feel 
sorry for Congressmen who try to live, 
save and campaign on $15,000 a year, 
plus perquisites. 

The private finances of Senator Rich- 
ard Nixon touched a sympathetic chord 
in large numbers of people. 

A glance at the salary scale in public 
service, however, indicates that the 
pinch caused by inflation is not fglt 
alone by members of Congress. All 
through Government, federal, State and 
local, rising prices and rising taxes have 
kept ahead of rises in pay. 

Living standards, as a result, are de- 
pressed, often seriously. 

A federal district judge today is 
forced to get along on the equivalent of 
$6,209 in 1939 dollars. His pay of $15,- 
000 is half again as much as it was 13 
years ago, but prices of things that he 
must buy have about doubled. He finds 
that the standard of living that he could 
enjoy on the salary of the past no longer 
can be maintained. He is hard up. 

The policeman on the beat, in terms 
of what his income will buy, is far 
worse off than in years past. A job that 
once had dignity and security now offers 
a skimpy reward little more than that of 
a common laborer. Cities, as a result, 
have trouble recruiting law-enforcement 
staffs. And, at times, to overcome the 
effects of inflation, some policemen might 
be tempted to accept gratuities or to 
look for side employment. 

Good times in recent years have 
brought sharp increases in living stand- 
ards of many groups. 

Wage earners, particularly those in 
unions, are better off. Their take-home 
pay, even after living-cost rises, on an 
average buys one-fourth more than it did 
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in 1939. The reason is that pay raises in 
secure jobs have more than kept pace 
with rising prices. 

Most professional people and small 
businessmen have been able to keep up. 
Farmers have kept ahead of the proces- 
sion, as they usually do in inflation. 
Many white-collar workers in private in- 
dustry have kept ahead of the game. 

It is those in government, and those 
with small fixed incomes from pensions 
or savings, who have suffered. 


Lower Living Standard 


their lot has not improved as much as 
that of many workers and farmers. 

A member of Congress is paid $12. 
500 a year, plus a $2,500 tax-free ey. 
pense allowance. All this money, how. 
ever, buys only what $6,559 would buy 
in 1939. Lawmakers who have been in 
Congress since prewar days find they 
are only two thirds as well off. 

Cabinet members find that the $7,500 
a year raise they received is more than 
eaten up by increases in prices and taxes, 


In Spite of Raises — 


An ordinary civilian federal employe is 
3.1% worse off than in 1939 
is 7.4% worse off than in 1939 


A policeman in a big city is 25.7% 
worse off than in 1939 


"A chief of a federal bureau is 33.3% 


| 
us 2. 
gq 8 


What has happened is shown for 
you in the chart and table on these 
pages. If you study the figures, you see 
many things. You find that pay is up al- 
most all along the line. For some pay is 
up much more than for others. Only a 
few jobs bring no more money. 

President Truman had a big raise, but, 
in terms of what his dollars buy, he is 
not as well off as past Presidents. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had a better deal on less 
money. 

Vice President Barkley and Speaker 
of the House Sam Rayburn are among 
the few who are better off. They got 
whopping raises that not only doubled 
their regular salaries but also added 
$10,000 tax-free allowances. Even so, 


worse off than in 1939 


A federal district judge is 35.8% worse 
off than in 1939 


A Cabinet member is 37.7% worse off 
than in 1939 


Many Governors are more than 50% 
worse off than in 1939 
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Other high federal officials have suf- 
fered similarly. 

Major executives—men who are sec- 
ond or third in command of a depart- 
ment, or who run agencies and bureaus 
—discover their earnings are worth from 
one-fourth to one-third less than they 
were in the middle of the New Deal. 

A Supreme Court Justice is one of the 
highest-paid men in the Federal Govern- 
ment. His pay is $25,000 a year. But 
those who have been on the _ highest 
bench for 13 years or more now have 
barely more than half the power to buy 
or save that they used to have. 

Governors of several States have had 
no increase in pay at all, and some had 
low salaries to begin with. They hav4 
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absorbed all the impact of taxes and 
prices, with the result that their pay 
now is worth considerably less than half 
what it was in 1939. Low-paid Gover- 
nor’, like Theodore McKeldin of Mary- 
land, get little more for running a State 
than a factory worker earns for tighten- 
ing bumper bolts on a new car. 
Governors also have problems in se- 
leting appointees at salaries paid by 
States. Illinois provides an example. Gov- 


emor Adlai Stevenson used a privately Gover nment Workers Ar e Squeezed 


donated fund to increase pay of key offi- 

gg aortaligger government ; After Higher Taxes Your Living Stand- 

have fared better than high officials. You Got You Get and Prices the ard in 13 Years 
Civilian employes of the Federal If You Are In 1939 Now 1939 Equivalent Is - Has Gone 


Government, on the average, have been 


only mildly squeezed. Post Office work- wy wy wy yy wy . 
ers and the employes of States and cities - 
ae pinched only a little harder. Their President $75,000 $150,000 $52,626 Down 11.7% 
buying power, in general, has dropped Gee eES ten ew 
about $100 a year from its prewar level. Vice President or 
Although they have not been badly Speaker of House 15,000 40,000 16,507 Up 15.9% 
squeezed, many thousands are quitting ($10,000 of it tax-free) 
overnment service each year because 
bey find that clerks and accountants Member of Congress 10,000 one 6,559 Down 32.2% 
can earn more money in private jobs. : : 
Industrial workers and craftsmen on Cabinet member 15,000 22,500 8,869 Down 37.7% 
government pay rolls have kept up with 
the pay and living standards of men Under Secretary or « 
doing the same jobs in private life. Pre- agency head 10,000 17,500 7,117 Down 26.4% 
vailing wages, set largely by unions, are 
id by the, Govern:uen:. ; Assistant Secretary 9,000 15,000 6,209 Down 29.0% 
hoolte¥@pers ary the oft large 
up of public emm!aves to‘ improve Bureau chief 9,000 14,000 5,830 Down 33.3% 


their living standards. One factor is a 


Mithty of teachers. Another is high én- Federal employe, civilian 1,829 3,900 1,772 Down 3.1% 
wllments in schools. Public sentiment 
favored more attractive salaries Post Office worker 1,838 3,746 1,708 Down 7.1% 


for 


teachers. Teachers’ organizations also Supreme Court Justice 20,000 25,000 9.703 Down 48.1% 
’ ’ ’ en 


have competent lobbies to put their 


cases before legislators and councilmen. Federal circuit judge 12,500 17,500 77 Down 40.5% 
a ’ 


Despite pay increases, teachers are 


still scarce. Many other public jobs are Federal district judge 10,000 15,000 6,209 Down 35.8% 


hard to fill with competent workers. 


Part-time work. Those who take Governor of New York 25,000 25,000 9,703 Down 57.8% 
government jobs often turn to part- 
time work outside the government to add Governer of Illinois 12,000 12,000 5,057 Down 56.1% 
to their income. Some attorneys in the 


Department of Justice have continued Governor of Maryland 4,500 4,500 2,024 Down 54.6% 


with private practice. Former Attorney : 

General Howard McGrath explained to Mayor of New York City 25,000 40,000 14,024 Down 39.0% 
congressional investigators that it was 

hard to staff his Department with compe- State or local 


tent lawyers at Government pay scales. government employe 1,530 3,050 1A17 Down 74% 
Congressmen write articles, make lec- 584 : 

tures, practice law or engage in business Schoolteacher 144 1 3,4 50 1 Up 9.9% 

tomake ends meet. Policeman in city 


High administrators have done _ simi- 


lar things. A Mint supervisor, for in- over 100,000 2,386 3,900 1,772 Down 25.7% 


sta . . . Q . ¢ » ‘ 
oe quit his job at the Mint rather Industry executive re | 
an give up an insurance business. : 


Administrators drawn from business Farm operator Up 54.4% 
or the law frequently resign to resume 
their higher-paying private professions. Retail clerk Up 1.4% 
At pay offering lower living standards, 
the Government finds it hard to keep Factory worker Up 28.4% 
some of its jobs filled. 
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THE SOLID SOUTH IS CRACKING 


Democrats No Longer Sure of Votes of ‘Confederacy’ 


VIRGINIA 


12 electoral votes 





FLORIDA 
10 electoral votes 


RICHMOND, VA. 

Republicans now have the best chance 
of cracking the Solid South since Herbert 
Hoover carried five Southern States in 
1928. Noises all through the 11 States of 
the “Confederacy” seem to signify a 
straining and creaking of the Democratic 
Party line. 

These are the conclusions after a tour 
of the South and many talks with poli- 
ticians, businessmen, labor leaders and 
rank-and-file voters. 

What stands out is that much of 


Democrats, this time, can’t 
count on the South to deliver 
its full quota of 128 electoral 
votes. The South is not as solid 
as if once was. 

Florida is a tossup. So is Vir- 
ginia. Texas and Louisiana 
may go Republican. That's a 
bloc of 56 votes that “‘Ike”’ 
could use as insurance against 
losses in the North. 


change before November. If the State 
does go Republican, it will be only the 
second time since 1876. The other time 
was in the Hoover landslide of 1928. 
New voters and those who voted 
against President Truman in 1948 hold 
the key for Eisenhower in Florida. “Ike” 
will draw, too, from many Democrats 
who supported Truman four years ago. 
New voters this time number 282,472. 
These are people who are registered now 





the South no longer can be taken 
for granted by the Democrats. Not 
all Southern States are ready to 
kick over the traces, but at least 
four—Florida, Virginia, Texas and 
Louisiana—are conceded to be in 
the danger zone for Adlai Steven- 
son. Even Democrats loyal to the 
national ticket agree to that. 

There is agreement, too, that 
Republicans will poll many more 
votes than usual in Southern States 
that are “safe” for the Democrats. 
Some say that any Southern State 
could go Republican, but support- 
ing evidence is hard to find. 

The revolt against the Demo- 
crats in Texas and Louisiana was 
discussed at length in this maga- 
zine in the issue of September 26. 
This week, the situation in Florida 
and Virginia is analyzed. 

Florida is looked upon by many 
leading Democrats as the Southern 
State most likely to go to “Ike.” 
The General's chances of carrying 
the State, as of now, are regarded 
as even, but the situation may 
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There is a real revolt on in 
the “Confederacy.” Southern- 
ers everywhere like ‘‘Ike,’’ but 
most of them are Democrats 
first. Still, they don’t like the 
Washington party line. 

Here is the story of what is 
stirring in the South, as report- 
ed by a member of the Board 
of Editors of U.S. News & 
World Report. 





























and who were not in 1948. Many of them 
are newcomers to the State, Northerner 
who have gone South to retire. More 
often than not they are Republicans. 
Florida’s changing population also in- 
cludes some union workers from Demo- 
cratic strongholds of the North, and 
many Negroes voting for the first time. 
But Republicans are counting on many 
of the newcomers to vote for Eisenhower. 
But it is the statistics of four years ago 
that worry the Stevenson people 
the most. In that year, Repubii- 
cans and States’ Righters combined 
to cast more votes against Truman 
than there were cast for him by the 
Democrats. It was close then, but 
Republicans are counting on an 
even greater defection from the 
Democratic Party this year. 
There is evidence that this de 
fection is real. One important Dem- 
ocrat says that not one of his Demo 
cratic friends is planning to vote 
for Stevenson. Democrats for Eise 
hower are organizing clubs all oven 
the State, and these clubs reac 
every segment—businessmen, farm 
ers and workers. The congressional 
district of which Jacksonville is 4 
part has 50 such clubs. 
Democrats are counting on the 
Negro and labor vote to help 
Stevenson, but the Negro vote 
is only a small part of the 1,213,472 
total registration. There are 112, 
868 Negroes registered as Demo 











-—Justus in Minneapolis Star 


“HE ALWAYS SAID, 
‘THERE AIN‘T NO SUCH ANIMAL’ “ 


crats and 8,045 as Republicans. 
Registration, over all, is 12 to 

Democratic—1,119,361 Democra 

to 88,236 Republicans—but regis 
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tration figures mean little. Most voters 
register Democratic to have a voice in 
local affairs, but the Democratic vote in 
national elections has been declining 
since 1936. Florida, with its influx of 
Northerners, is no longer sure for the 
Democrats in a presidential election. 

Virginia’s 12 electoral votes, at this 
point, are ripe to be won by either party. 
Republicans are hopeful of carrying the 
State and Democrats are not taking the 
State for granted. Stevenson, to win, has 
areal fight on his hands. 

It was close in 1948, and it looks closer 
now. Republicans have been picking up 
strength in Virginia for many years. 
Dewey received 41.4 per cent of the vote 
four years ago, and the States’ Rights 
ticket polled 10.4 per cent, or 51.8 per 
cent of the total. Truman won the elec- 
toral vote with less than half of the popu- 
lar votes cast. The States’ Rights vote of 
1948, if it goes to Eisenhower this time, 
could turn Virginia Republican. 

The number of registered voters has 
increased in Virginia, and now totals 
713,073. That is 73,950 more than were 
registered in 1948. Out of these new 
registrants could come enough Demo- 
cratic votes to hold the State for Steven- 
son. The Democratic candidate also is 
expected to get the bulk of the State’s 
69,064 registered Negro voters. 

Those who know Virginia politics say 
the State could be delivered to Steven- 
son if the State Democratic organization, 
controlled by Senator Harry F. Byrd, 
would go to bat for the Democratic ticket. 
But Senator Byrd so far has withheld 
endorsement of either presidential candi- 
date, and former Governor William Tuck 
resigned as chairman of the State Demo- 
cratic Committee because he said he 
could not make up his mind which of the 
presidential candidates to support. 

Two other top members of the Byrd 
organization—Senator A. Willis Robert- 
son and Governor John S. Battle—have 
declared for Stevenson. 

If Eisenhower does carry the State, it 
will be his own popularity, plus Vir- 
ginia’s dislike for the Truman Adminis- 
tration, that will pull him through. Ike’s 
Republican backers are not united in 
their support of their candidate. 

In Virginia, there are separate ballots 
for the Presidency and for other offices. 
This makes it easy for dissatisfied Demo- 
crats to vote for Eisenhower for President 
and for Democratic candidates for other 
offices. 

Out of the whole scramble, politicians 
who know the scene best say the out- 
come in Virginia is a tossup. One Rich- 
mond newspaper sounded out sentiment 
in a typical precinct, and found that, if 
the election were held today, Eisenhower 
Would win by a narrow margin. 
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MODERN EARTHMOVERS 


Oni recently roads in 
the Belgian Congo have 
been constructed by na- 
tive hand labor under 
supervision of tribal 
chiefs and direction of 
the Public Works De- 
partment. However, the 
modern contract system was recently 
successfully applied by the Public 
Works Division of Kasai for the 
construction of 186 miles of new 
all-weather road in the Lomani area. 


Contract for this highway between 
Luputa and Kabinda was let to 
Societe Continentale et Coloniale de 
Construction. Work involves moving 
some 390,000 cubic yards of earth. 


LeTourneaus cut time, cost 


To build this road quickly and at 
low cost, SOCOL moved in the most 
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Note the big loads! Modern Tournadoz- 
ers have constant-mesh transmission, 
change speed without losing momentum. 
They push-load scrapers, level fills, 
handle short-haul dirtmoving, clear 
right-of-ways and pioneer jungle roads. 


Le 



























modern of high-speed earthmoving 
equipment consisting of three 13%- 
yard Tournapulls and 3 Tourna- 
dozers with 2%-yard blades. These 
revolutionary LeTourneau dirtmovers 
move at high speeds on giant rubber 
tires instead of the slow speeds of 
old-style, track-type tractors. They 
are now being used successfully in 
all parts of the world. 


Tribesmen operate 


SOCOL machines are operated by 
native tribesmen, many of whom 
have never before even seen any 
kind of tractor. Yet, with the simple 
electric controls, they maneuver these 
33,000-lb. giants, maintain § close 
grades and move earth at a rate 
comparable to skilled operators. 


As a result, SOCOL will complete for 
the Public Works Department and 
the citizens of Belgian Congo a 
modern high-speed highway in far 
less time and at materially lower 
cost than would have been possible 
with any manual or other machine 
method of construction. 


If you have dirtmoving projects to 
plan, get in touch with your local 
LeTourneau Distributor. He will be 
glad to place you in touch with con- 
tractor organizations who can put 
this high-speed equipment to 
work for you. You will find 
him a good friend to know. 


R. G. LeTOURNEAU, Inc. 


Peoria, Illinois 


Tournapull, Tournodorer—Trademark Reg. U.S. Pot. Off. &x89: 
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MIDWEST: ‘IKE’ IN LEAD? 


Indiana Seems Sure—Michigan Still Teetering 






MICHIGAN 


INDIANA 





DETROIT 

Michigan’s 20 electoral votes are hang- 
ing in the balance at this stage of the 
presidential campaigning. Impartial ob- 
servers believe the balance is tipping 
slightly in favor of Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, but they hedge quickly and 
say it is too early to be certain. Of one 
thing they are sure, however, and that 
is that Governor Adali Stevenson has a 
fight on his hands here. 

There is common agreement, too, that 
Senator Blair Moody, a thoroughgoing 
supporter of the “Fair Deal,” is in serious 
trouble. Moody, who was appointed to 
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‘CHALLENGER’ POTTER 
In his corner—appeal 
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20 electoral votes 


13 electoral votes 


Who's ahead in the Mid- 
west, “Ike’’ or Adlai? How do 
things look in key States? 

To get the answers, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Editors of 
U.S. News & World Report is 
making a survey of these 
States. What he finds is this: 

Michigan leans to Eisen- 
hower, but it's so close that 
the State may swing the other 


the Senate seat of the late Arthur H. 
Vandenberg, is running in his first cam- 
paign against a legless war veteran, 
Representative Charles E. Potter. Potter 
is strongly backed by business interests 
and, as a double amputee, is benefiting 
from the emotional appeal. 

On one side of the balance is sprawl- 
ing Wayne County, with its heavy De- 
troit labor vote strong for Stevenson. On 
the other side are the towns and rural 
areas that consistently go Republican— 
this year enthusiastically pro-Ike. 

Some analysts say that Governor Ste- 
vensgn must carry Wayne County by at 
least 200,000 votes to win the State, and 
they doubt that he can. President Tru- 
man fell short of that number four years 
ago when he carried the county by 167,- 
000 votes and lost the State by 35,000. 
In the 1950 election, Governor G. Men- 
nen Williams, who is seeking reelection, 
took the county by 265,000 and was 
elected by 1,100 votes after a recount. 

Michigan went Democratic in the 
Roosevelt elections of 1932, 1936 and 
1944, but otherwise has a long history of 
Republican majorities. 

Detroit, so important in this election, 
is bulging with people and prosperity. 
It also is suffering from an acute labor 
shortage. There is an influx of new people, 
mostly from the South, who bring a pre- 
disposition to vote Democratic. 

In addition, through various “union 
shop” contracts, the newcomers fall im- 
mediately under the influence of the 
CIO United Automobile Workers. The 
union is working hard and openly to roll 
up the Democratic majorities in Wayne 
County that will be needed. 


way. It looks now as though 
Democrats may lose a Senator, 
keep a Governor. Senator 
Moody is in trouble; Governor 
Williams seems safer. 

In Indiana, all signs now 
point to a Republican trend. 
Even the Democrats concede 
the State to “‘Ike.’’ It is differ- 
ent in the Senate race. Republi- 
can Jenner may not make it. 




















Workers are constantly circularized 
and electioneered. The union tells them 
that the 50-cent dollar of which Repubii- 
cans complain will become a 25-cent dol- 
lar if the Republicans win. The Korean 
war and the draft that goes with it are 
sensitive issues among workers, but the 
union seeks to. offset ‘these issues by 
spreading the word that under Eisen- 
hower there would be danger of a 
broader war or even of World War IIL 

Detroit has a large Negro population,§ 
more than 175,000, and most of the votes 
of this group are conceded to Govemor 

(Continued on page 26) 
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‘INCUMBENT’ MOODY 
In his corner—trouble 
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PUTS MORE POWER “ON THE LINE” 


Helps Bring Better Electric Service 
to the “Empire” District of the Southwest 


a: big power transformers like this 
that put abundant electric power at 
your command wherever you are. 

For example: In the four-state area of 
Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri and Okla- 
homa, the Empire District Electric Com- 
pany recently put the unit shown here on 
the line. It handles 30,000 kilowatts of 
new capacity added to Empire’s Riverton 
plant... steps the current up to the high 


voltages necessary for economical trans- 
mission over long power lines. 

Because it does its job dependably and 
efficiently, homes, farms and factories 
over a wide area get the electric power 
they need, when they need it. 

Nation-wide, you'll find Allis- 
Chalmers electric power mi achinery help- 


ing power companies generate and dis- 


tribute electricity at lowest possible cost. 


} 


} 
| 
| 


ALLIS- CHALMERS <“ <) 


GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 


Allis-Chalmers 
Makes Machinery to Help 
People Produce More— 
Have More— 
Enjoy More Leisure Time— 
LIVE BETTER! 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. — PITTSBURGH, PA. — NORWOOD, OHIO — BOSTON, MASS.—TERRE HAUTE, IND.— MONTREAL, P. Q@.— ST. THOMAS, ONT. 
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Stevenson. Republican workers scarcely 
have been able to make a dent with the 
Negroes and complain that on civil rights 
“we can’t promise them a thing.” 

In a poll taken by the Associated Press, 
editors and publishers throughout the 
State were asked to report trends in 
their areas. The result was a feeling that 
the State seemed slightly Republican, but 
so slightly that it would not take much 
to reverse the trend. Republican gains 
over four years ago were measured in 
tenths of a percentage point. 

In the Moody-Potter senatorial con- 
test, Moody is handicapped by the fact 
that he was little known outside Detroit 
until he became a Senator. In Detroit, 
he is better known because he was a 
Washington correspondent for a Detroit 
newspaper for years. Moody’s campaign 
is based on a straight-out defense of 
Administration policies. Potter empha- 
sizes Korea and corruption. 

Some neutral sources predict that 
Moody may lose by as much as 150,000 
votes. They believe that all that can save 
him is a Democratic sweep, and they find 
no such sweep in the making. 

Democrats are looking hopefully to 
the Governorship race to have an im- 
portant bearing on the presidential and 
senatorial voting. Governor Williams, 
Democrat, is opposed by Fred M. Alger, 
Jr., Republican. Williams has a big fol- 
lowing, including heavy union support, 
and is expected to run well ahead of the 
rest of the Democratic ticket. Some 
Democrats say Williams can carry Steven- 
son in with him. If so, this would reverse 
a pattern found in many other States 
where Senate candidates ride the coat- 
tails of the presidential nominees. 

Registration is unusually large in 
Michigan. In Detroit alone, with some 
time to go, the total is well over 900,000 
and the goal is 1 million. Four years ago, 
870,050 persons registered and 693,000 
voted in the city. Both sides are claim- 
ing that the high registration figures favor 
them, and both are eagerly looking for 
any added weight that will swing the 
delicate Michigan balance in their favor. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
It isn’t even close in Indiana. An Ei- 
senhower victory is the forecast of near- 
ly all political analysts. Democratic 
leaders privately are inclined to agree. 
A number of influences are working to 
help “Ike.” Hoosiers, it is explained, 
still have their essential conservatism. 
The unpopularity of President Truman 
and of Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
astonish the visitor. Voters are upset by 
charges of corruption in Washington, 
the Korean war and by the issue of Com- 
munists in Government. 
These factors, added to General Ei- 
senhower’s fame as a soldier and na- 


Le 


tional figure and his personal popularity, 
point the trend. Governor Stevenson, on 
the other hand, seems not to have caught 
on with the voting masses. In Indian. 
apolis he drew smaller crowds and les 
enthusiasm, except in the big Negro 
section, than did “Ike.” 

The trend is not all Republican, hoy. 
ever. Republican Senator William E 
Jenner, stanch nationalist and anti-Com. 
munist crusader, is in a tight fight fo; 
re-election. His opponent is Govemor 
Henry F. Schricker, a folksy and popular 
Democratic politician and the man who 
placed Governor Stevenson’s name jp 
nomination at the National Convention, 

It is commonly agreed that Jenner js 
fighting an uphill battle. His supporters, 
however, are drawing much reassurance 
from the big Wisconsin victory of Sena- 
tor Joseph R. McCarthy, with whom 


. a i 3 
—Wide World 

SENATOR JENNER 

. an uphill battle? 


Jenner is allied in the Senate. This group 
says that there is much subsurface Mc 
Carthy support in Indiana that will tur 
out for Jenner. Some politicians think 
the deciding factor in the senatorial rac¢ 
will be the size of the Eisenhower vote 
It is contended that, if “Ike” takes thé 
State by more than 100,000, he will 
carry Jenner in, too. By contrast, Thomas 
E. Dewey squeaked through here in 1948 
by 13,000 votes. The State went fo 
Roosevelt by big margins in 1932 an¢ 
1936, but has been Republican in al 
other recent presidential elections. 

At the State level, the Democratic or 
ganization is split, while the Republica 
organization is rapidly closing thé 
breach between Eisenhower and Taf 
supporters. 

On the Democratic side, Governo 
Schricker deposed Frank McHale, I 
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dianapolis party leader, as National 
Committeeman. There is complaint 
among Democrats that Schricker inclines 
to play it alone, counting on his personal 
popularity to pull him through. 

While the Democrats squabble, the 
rival Republican factions have been 
working more closely together. Ranks 
began to close after Taft’s peace pact 
with Eisenhower. The General’s aloof 
endorsement of Jenner was unsatisfactory 
to some Jenner supporters, but Taft is 
booked for a series of Indiana speeches 
that are expected to help Jenner. In 
general, the conflicts that followed the 
Convention have been quieted much 
more effectively than many expected. 

Several Senators of the Taft wing of 
the party have been enlisted in a con- 
certed speaking drive for Jenner. Sena- 
tor McCarthy is among them, and the 
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GOVERNOR SCHRICKER 
. .. @ personal strategy? 


Jenner hope is that McCarthy may whip 
up in Indiana the sentiment that re- 
nominated him in Wisconsin. 

There have been few polls in Indiana, 
but one privately conducted by Re- 
publican leaders shows “Ike” leading by 
2to 1. An unusual survey is being made in 
Vanderburgh County, where Evansville 
is located. This county has shown a ma- 
joritv for the winning presidential candi- 
daie in every election since 1896. Early 
returns from the Vanderburgh poll give 
“Ike” 68.5 per cent of the vote. 

Registration in the State, not yet com- 
pleted, is running far heavier than in 
recent years. Hoosiers take their politics 
seriously and apparently are to vote in 
large numbers this year. A lot of peo- 
ple in Indiana seem to be mad about a 
lot of things, and apparently “Ike” is to 
reap the benefits. 
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Take those high printing costs; divide them by three, and 
no doubt your printing is being done the Vari-Typer way. 
Thousands of the nation’s leading business firms have 
cut printing costs from 25% to 75% through the use of 
Vari-Typer. 


For books, booklets, sales forms, catalogs, promo- 
tion and direct mail material, Vari-Typer will get results 
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MAGIC WEAPONS? NOT AT FRONT 


TOKYO 


| ie A GI, FIGHTING and dying in a dirty, 
vicious war against tough Communists, 
all the talk back home about secret 
weapons sounds like ballyhoo. 

“If they've got that stuff, why don’t 
we see it?” That’s the refrain. 

Now it’s atomic artillery. A while back 
it was guided missiles. Before that there 
were the atomic bombs. Next it’s going 
to be hydrogen bombs. Everywhere—ex- 
cept at the front—there is talk of some- 
thing sensational to remake war and turn 
the doughboy into a side-line mechanic. 

As the soldier sees it, the “brass” back 
home keeps feeding the public stories 
about magic weapons. But in the fox 
holes, the fighting is with knives,. gre- 
nades, bayonets and rifles. All the atomic 
weapons might as well be buried back 
in the dark ages. The GI in Korea has 
yet to see or hear a magic weapon go 
off against an enemy. 

Of this, the fighting man is becom- 
ing convinced: 


“Buck Rogers’’ weapons may 
sound good but they do not mean too 
much in this war; not yet, anyway. 

Airplanes are mighty nice to have on 
your side, but they do not win against a 
tough enemy, and they still sometimes 
bomb you by mistake. 

Artillery is wonderful. But artillery 
does not take territory. 

There’s nothing like a tank. Yet tanks 
can’t climb mountains and root out Com- 
munists. 

Now the word comes from back home 
that officials are talking about econo- 
mizing and cutting down on armaments. 
Reports have it that tanks soon will be 
a drug on the market and airplanes will 
be pouring out. What some GIs want 
to know is, where is all this stuff that’s 
supposed to make the U.S. impregnable 
and to make the Communists give up? 

The Reds show no signs of giving up 
now. On a recent day, Red artillery plas- 
tered U.S. lines with 19,000 shells, their 
greatest barrage of the war to date. Rus- 
sian technicians are bringing modern, 


deadlier equipment into the enemys 
camps, enabling the Communists to hit 
the U.S. harder in the future. 

American casualties, resulting from 
old-fashioned mortar fire, hand-to-hand 
combat, and nonatomic bullets, are in. 
creasing, too. Casualties numbered 8]( 
in the last week of record, including 85 
dead. This brought the total number of 
youths who are casualties of the “police 
incident” in Korea to 119,379, including 
20,915 dead. 

Truce negotiators for the Commi. 
nists, moreover, remain just as arrogant, 
apparently just as little interested in 
stopping the war, as they were before 
the Air Force announced a mysterious 
new weapon on airplanes; and the Navy 
announced its use of ‘guided missiles in 
Korea; and the Army announced its new 
atomic gun. 

To soldiers in fox holes, these an- 
nouncements brought cold comfort. From 
where they sit, the publicity war seems 
to be going much more favorably than 
the real war. 


Here’s the New Atomic Gun 


Basic data: Ordnance Corps, U. S. Army 
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AMMUNITION — Atomic projectile. 

RANGE— 20 miles. 

CALIBER—280 mm. (about 11 
inches). 

LENGTH — 84 feet, 2 inches. 

WEIGHT — 85 tons. 

SPEED —35 mph. on highway. 

CREW — Secret. 

RATE OF FIRE— Secret. 

ACCURACY —4 times better than 
conventional artillery, at long 


ranges. 
MOBILITY —Can travel cross-coun- 
try; fits in a landing ship. 
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thes NEW SCORPION F-89 jet fighter tucks in its wheels and climbs with after- 


up fuel—around 8 times as fast as World War II fighters. Jet fuel consumption 
burners blazing on night interceptor mission. Jet flames show how F-89 eats 


is just one of the many record oil needs met by U, S. oilmen every day. 


New Jets Gulp Fuel 8 Times Faster Than World War Il Planes 





U.S. Oilmen Meeting Biggest 
Petroleum Product Demands in History 


Defense authorities have issued an urgent call to U. S. 
oil companies for sharply increased supplies of jet fuel, as 
a result of greatly stepped-up air activity. 


Since jet fuels are made from the same base stock as heat- 
ing oils, this new demand adds to oilmen’s present problems 
in meeting this winter’s record heating oil needs. Motorists 
are also using more gasoline than ever before. 


In spite of these sharply increased demands, U.S. oilmen 
are presently meeting all military and civilian needs. They 
are able to do this because they have constantly planned 
ahead, plowed back much of their profits into expansion, 
and taken great risks. 

This is the only way America’s demand for more and 
more oil can be met: under a system of free competition 
where privately-managed oil companies have a chance to 


stay in business by earning a profit while serving you. 


For a free, intriguing booklet, “20 Questions,” write to 
Oil Industry Information Committee, American Petroleum 


Institute, Box 11, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 








SOME REASONS WHY U.S. OIL USAGE 
IS NOW AT ALL-TIME HIGH 
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2 JET FIGHTERS NOW USE AS MUCH FUEL AS AN ENTIRE 
WORLD WAR I! FIGHTER SQUADRON FLYING SAME MISSION 


25.6 41.5 MILLION 
MILLION m= TT - (estimated) 
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PEOPLE TODAY OWN MORE CARS, drive further than ever 
before. Car owners will use an estimated 27 billion gallons of gasoline 
this year—an increase of almost 109% since 1945. 


2.5 MILLION 


Go3 MILLION (estimctedd 
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FAR MORE AMERICANS than ever before now enjoy the comfort 
and economy of oil heat. Heating oil demand has jumped 103 % 
since 1945, 
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Moscow's new line: be kind 
and charming to Europe, and 
blame the U.S. for everything. 
It's a switch away from violence. 

Communists are preaching 
peace and neutrality, trying to 
soften up U.S. allies. Live and 
let live is the new theme. 

Strategy, not the goal, is 
changed. Stalin still sees U. S. 
as the enemy. But in a waiting 
game he counts time on his side. 


LONDON 

Joseph Stalin is changing signals in 
the “cold war.” The change is recog- 
nized by the top strategists of the 
West as one that is full of danger for 
the United States and its allies. 

Stalin himself, breaking a long silence, 
has just said in the Soviet magazine 
Bolshevik that the capitalist system is 
disintegrating rapidly. His article, ap- 
pearing at the:time of the Communist 
Party Congress in Moscow, said Russia 
will not attack the capitalist countries. 
But, he added, imperialism must be 
destroyed to end wars. More important 
than Stalin’s words, however, are his 
undercover orders to Communists. 

What is involved is Communist policy 
in Europe. European Communists are 
turned toward a policy of diplomatic 
maneuvering, away from _ violence, 
strikes, sabotage and threats of force. In 
Asia, Communist policy remains one of 
aggressive action in Korea and else- 
where. 

The change in Europe, however, is 
fundamental. It is felt everywhere. 

In France, tough Communists who 
favor strikes and violence are out. Two 
were kicked out of the French Commu- 
nist leadership. Moderates are on top. 

In Italy, also, the Communist line is 
softer. Talk of Communist-led general 
strikes, of a seizure of power, is soft- 
pedaled now. 

In Germany, five leaders from 
Stalin’s East Germany have just paid a 
call on the West German Government in 
Bonn. They talked softly of German 
unity and of world peace. As they left 
Bonn, a crowd of West Germans threw 
tomatoes at them. But the East Germans, 
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What Stalin Is Up To— 


He Offers New Bait to U.S. Allies in Europe 


now persistently friendly, said they 
planned to visit Bonn again in a few 
weeks. That fits Moscow’s new line. 
Theme of the new line is that Ameri- 
cans are the real troublemakers of the 
world, There is no sign of a letup in the 
“hate America” campaign, begun in Mos- 
cow, promoted in the satellite countries 
and exported now to Western Europe. 
The Korean war is, of course, blamed 
on the United States. All Europe’s trou- 











Pietro Nenni, the Italian left-wing 
Socialist, came back from a talk with 
Stalin in Moscow and gave an interview 
to R. H. S. Crossman, a left-wing leader 
of Britain’s Labor Party. What he said, 
in essence, was this: 

Stalin expects no war and does not 
view the Atlantic Pact as a serious threat 
to Russia. Instead, he expects 10 or 15 
years of cold war. And he gave the im. 
pression to Nenni that neutrality, not 





























































































bles are due to U.S. insistence that 
Europe must arm to defend itself when, 
say the Communists, there is no war in 
sight. But Russia, the Communists say, 
wants peace. 

Result (according to the Communists) : 
neither peace nor war, but prolonged 
and indefinite cold war. Russia will sur- 
vive, being independent of the capital- 
ist system. The U.S. will go down in a 
depression. And Europe, if it is smart 
and does not follow the U.S. leadership, 
if it remains neutral, will survive too. 
That’s Moscow’s line. 

You get the picture of the new line 
from many European sources. 


THE KREMLIN 
... soft words, same strategy 


-Sovfoto 





siding either with the U.S. or with Rus- 
sia, is the right policy for Italy and for 
the rest of Europe. 

When Crossman published — what 
Nenni said Stalin told him, in a London 
weekly, The New Statesman and Na 
tion, Nenni hedged a little. He said 
it was Nenni, not Stalin, talking. But 
from other quarters came confirmation 
of the new line. 

André Marty, of France, is a rough, 
tough “Old Bolshevik” fighter. Since 
1919, when he led a revolt of French 
sailors in the Bleck Sea and ran up the 
red flag on a cruiser, he has been a Mos- 
cow Sor eight years he was 














favorice. 
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the nominal head of the Communist In- 
temational. Until recently, his prestige 
among French Communists was great. 
But Marty is a man of action who be- 
lieves in violence. So is Charles Tillon, 
wartime leader of resistance forces. 

Just recently, both Maity and Tillon 
were suddenly booted out of their top 
posts in the leadership of the French 
Communist Party. Marty was accused of 
organizing a secret clique against party 
leadership; Tillon was accused of di- 
yerting party funds to a secret opposi- 
tion fund. Actually, both men of action 
were out of step with the new “softer” 
approach as ordered by Stalin. 

The Economist of London, middle- 
of-the-road business weekly, says this of 
the new trend of Communist policy: 


AMBASSADOR KENNAN 
... the climate of opinion hasn‘t changed 


“Stalin expects the present situation 
in the West to stabilize, with tension 
between the free world and the Com- 
munist block at a more or less constant 
height. Both camps will dig in on estab- 
lished positions, the diplomats following 
the example of the soldiers in Korea. 

“The men in the Kremlin . . . probably 
calculate that the United States is mov- 
ing in its development of atomic weap- 
ons toward a point of diminishing re- 
turns, beyond which the technological 
gap between American and Soviet pow- 
er can be gradually narrowed by re- 
search and increased productivity. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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“They must reckon, too, that all the 
seeds of grave crisis are present in the 
defense plans of the comfort-loving 
West; whereas their own regime can 
safely maintain only modest standards 
of living, while military and industrial 
development continue side by side. That, 
certainly, is the picture suggested by the 
current five-year plan.” 

As The Economist editor sees it, Stalin 
recognizes that the postwar period of 
easy pickings for Russia is finished. The 
world now is heading into a period of a 
certain equilibrium of forces which 
Stalin, in 1925 after the Communist fail- 
ure to bring about a revolution in Ger- 
many, called “peaceful coexistence.” 

The weekly find there are two con- 
flicting groups of Communist elite: 

“On one side stood the partisan lead- 
ers, whose finest hour came with Nazi 
occupation, the veterans of the Spanish 
civil war and the Maquis, the mutineers 
of 1917-18 . . . For them, politics and 
violence were inseparable. 

“On the other side stood the astute 
parliamentarians, the trade-union tac- 
ticians, the intellectuals who wielded 
bourgeois weapons. 

“These are the two factions, the 
wolves and the foxes, the partisans and 
the back-room boys, who have been 
locked in combat.” 

Of the two factions, says The Econo- 
mist, “the foxes” are coming out on top. 
In France, for example, “there will be 
no more rattling of sabers under bour- 
geois windows, but rather invitations to 
join hands in common enterprises.” 

Aim of it all, says The Economist, 
“js to induce a lull, to prepare a situa- 
tion in which the West will relax its de- 
fensive effort while the Soviet empire 


—United Press 


FRANCE’S MARTY 
Instead of Communist “‘wolves” ... 


a 


increases its economic strength for q 
fresh challenge later.” As the British 
weekly sees it, it is now up to the West. 
em powers on the Atlantic Counej- 
“which has given so much thought 9, 
military defense and so little to politica) 
initiative’—to work out the West's policy 
for a period of peaceful coexistence, 

There is no indication that this poliey 
of. “peaceful coexistence,” however, jg 
to be applied by Communists to other 
than the countries of Western Europe, 
On the contrary, according to Crossman’s 
version of what Nenni got from his 
three-hour talk with Stalin, the Soviet 
leader has no intention of making any 
concessions “to appease the Americans.” 

For George Kennan, U.S. Ambassador 
to Moscow, the Kremlin’s new “hate 
America” campaign made his life in 
Moscow little better than his five months 
of internment by the Nazis in World 
War II. When Kennan said as much dur- 
ing a visit to Western Europe, he was 
attacked violently by the Moscow press, 
After his return to Moscow, the Soviet 
Government asked for his recall. 

There is still no sign that Soviet 
policy in the Far East is to change. War 
in Korea, at Stalin’s will, can flare up 
or simmer down. But there is no indica- 
tion that Stalin is ready, there, for any- 
thing like real peace. 

What it adds up to is a new long- 
term Soviet policy toward Europe. The 
smooth-talking “foxes” among Commu- 
nist leaders in Europe are taking over 
from the Communist “wolves,” the men 
of action. Europeans are to be wooed 
with soft words; urged to be neutral in a 
long cold war between the U.S. and 
Russia. U.S., as a result, is up against a 
change of signals, called by Stalin. 


—United Press 


“ ITALY’S NENNI 
. .. there are smooth-talking “foxes” 
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Team Captain—United Air Lines 


A Mainliner Captain is a man who has flown, on the average, 


well over two million miles. Six or seven years of flying with 
United have gone into his training for command. Intelligence, 
skill and judgment fit him for his job. 


Backing up your Mainliner Captain are an alert First 
Officer and a Flight Engineer . . . stewardesses and reservations 
people who take care of your individual needs . . . maintenance 
men who make sure your plane is in top condition . . . weather- 
men, dispatchers, ground crews who help keep your flight on 
time . . . Operations Center personnel who co-ordinate the whole 
team-effort .. . and many others — in all, over 13,500 people! 
And every one of them contributes to the comfort and dependa- 
bility of your Mainliner flight. For reservations call or write 
United or an Authorized Travel Agent. 


COMPARE THE FARE AND YOU WILL GO BY AIR 
PASSENGERS ¢ MAIL ¢ EXPRESS e FREIGHT e AIR PARCEL POST © UAL. 1952 





Setting new standards of record-keeping 


e/ticrency in these famous companies 


Bunwugls Mieropilming 


CROWN CORK AND SEAL COMPANY 


The production of millions of bottle caps a day at 
Crown requires the most modern and efficient manu- 
facturing methods. Similar requirements for its office 
practices led to the installation of Burroughs Micro- 
filming as an efficient, safe, 

space-saving method of pre- 

serving vital office records. 





ALLEN-BRADLEY COMPANY 


The necessity of finding an economical method of filing 
its records caused the Allen-Bradley Company to con- 
sider and adopt microfilming, using Bell & Howell equip- 
ment sold and serviced by Burroughs. The company 
has found that it not only has saved space for other vital 
needs, but also has made the microfilmed material 
more easily accessible than it was in its original form. 


HIGH-SPEED BELL & HOWELL 


RECORDER —Hlighest reduction 


BellcHowell Burroughs 


ratio and 8-mm exposures on 16-mm 
film provide more film images—cut 
film costs. Choice of full film width, 





half width (running images down one 
side of film, up the other) and 
simultaneous recording of document 
fronts and hacks, side by side. 





UNITED STATES STEEL 


Speed, film economy, image clarity, choice of reduction 
ratios—all are important when a large volume of dif- 
ferent kinds of records is to be microfilmed. At United 
States Steel, these requirements are being met by 
Burroughs Microfilming in a program of storage space 
reduction and record security involving accounts pay- 
able checks, pension checks, insurance record cards, 
accounts payable invoices, and remittance advices. 





SHARP AND DOHME, INCORPORATED 


This leading ethical drug manufacturer adopted micro- 
filming as a necessary means of protecting important 
company records and to release much needed space for. 
other company operations. The Bell & Howell micro- 
filming equipment distributed by Burroughs was 
selected as being best suited for these purposes. 


For new, important savings in operating and material costs .. . 


for greater flexibility . . . more and more leading organizations are 
£ ‘ & org 


turning to Burroughs Microfilming. Here is the tried and tested 


method of safeguarding vital business records of all types 


efficiently and economically. And with Burroughs Microfilming, 


space requirements are cut.to a minimum. This modern 


Bell & Howell equipment—sold and serviced by Burroughs— 


requires no special training to operate, is extra-fast, saves time 


and money. Get the full story from your Burroughs man, soon. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


4 
WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S Bu rroug S 








Chocolate Ice Cream Test of “‘Level Cold” —GM engineer teams with GM home economists to check ability of freezing unit in new 
CYCLA-MATIC Frigidaire to preserve chocolate ice cream—among most difficult of foods to keep in store-fresh condition. Typical 
of the GM engineering studies which have developed “Level Cold’’ temperatures —even during defrosting —for better food protection. 


We engineer Heat and Cold 


to do their /eve/ besf for you 


— a level temperature within your home ‘in winter is 
mighty important to your family’s health. 


So is maintaining a uniform degree of coldness at all times in your 
refrigerator and food freezer. 

That is why General Motors engineers have been working for 
years to perfe ct more accurate control and more efficient use of 
both heat and cold. 


In this far-reaching work they have been benefited by decades of 
GM engineering research covering metals, insulation and auto- 
matic devices sor all types of power plants from giant Diesels 
down to tiny electric motors. 





From such experience they have developed new instruments that 
automatically regulate temperatures to amazing accuracy—and 
improved automatic furnace controls that maintain steady heat 


regardless of the weather. New Home Conveniences and Comforts — Frigidaire engineers 
. betterments in refrigerators, food freezers, electric ranges, au- 
So you may be sure of this, no matter what GM home appliance tomatic washers, dryers, ironers, dehumidifiers, water heaters, 


: . : air conditioners. Delco engineers advancements in automatic 
you may buy—refrigerator, freezer, oil burner, water heater, air ane ranean autale alee calionin, deaiele caste. 
conditioner, electric range, dehumidifier or laundry equipment: 





Each is built to the same engineering standards that make every 
GM product your symbol of greater value. 


7, 


(ay GM Engineering—Your key to greater value 
1“ GENERAL MOTORS 
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4 MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE™ 


FRIGIDAIRE * DELCO * CHEVROLET * PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK * CADILLAC * BODY BY FISHER * GMC TRUCK & COACH 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR, on the air every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 
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WHO IS VILLAIN?—U.S., SAYS BEVAN 


He Wants Britain to Take Up With Russia 


“Nye” Bevan's campaign 
against America is winning. sup- 
port in Britain. The far-left So- 
cialist is on the rise. 

Bevan’s appeal: Cast off from 
the U.S., draw closer to Stalin, 
cut defense spending and spread 
the welfare state. 

His left wing is gaining 
strength as Churchill's popularity 
wanes. Watch Bevan as a com- 
ing power in British politics. 


MORECAMBE, ENGLAND 


It will be wise for Americans to 
take a little time out from their own 
politics to catch up with what's going 
on in the politics of Great Britain. 
There may be something of a shock in 
what they discover. 

In Britain, the thing that is be- 
coming clear is this: 

First—-If an election were held 
today, Winston Churchill very prob- 
ably would lose and the Socialists 
would win. The political trend is 
away from the Conservatives. The 
accepted appraisal is that labor 
would come back into power with 


something like a 100-seat margin in 

Parliament. 

Second—If labor does come back 
into power within the next year or 
two, Aneurin Bevan, a doctrinaire 
Socialist who considers the U. S. the 
villain of world affairs, is likely to 
become Britain’s Prime Minister at 
some point. The rise of this left- 
wing leader is becoming spectacular. 

It is popular both in the United States 
and in Great Britain to discount the ap- 
peal and future of Aneurin Bevan, a 
radical whose political manner often is 
compared with that of the late Huey 
Long. Yet, in the face of all efforts to 
write him off, Bevan keeps bobbing up 
into new prominence. 

The swing left has just helped 
Bevan’s extremists win six out of seven 
contests for seats on the Labor Party’s 
Executive Council—roughly similar to a 
party’s national committee in the U.S. 
In taking over these seats, the Bevanites 
ousted such moderate Socialists as Her- 
bert Morrison, former Foreign Secretary, 
and Hugh Dalton, former Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. On the Council now are 
such left-wingers as: 

Bevan, himself, who calls America 
“hagridden by fear of peace.” 

Harold Wilson, former President 
of the Board of Trade, who recently 
proposed British trade restrictions against 
the United States. 


‘NYE’ BEVAN IN ACTION 


R.H.S. Crossman, Socialist writer 
and legislator who follows the Bevan line. 

Mrs. Barbara Castle, who wants 
to let Russia have strategic materials as 
a means of improving East-West trade. 

The election doesn’t give Bevan lead- 
ership of the Labor Party. Moderate 
Laborites still control. But Bevan is on 
the way up. Clement Attlee and the con- 
servative Socialists are on the way down. 
If the Socialists again take over in 
Britain, it will be a victory based in 
important part upon the Bevan ap- 
peal. 

Actually, there are still formidable ob- 
stacles in Bevan’s path to becoming 
Britain’s Prime Minister. But he de- 
livers his anti-Washington line to ready- 
made audiences—people who are fre- 
quently jealous or resentful of the U.S. 
There is né doubt of his popular ap- 
peal, and he is becoming so strong that 
the Labor Party will have to shift its 
attitude toward the U.S. nearer to Bev- 
an’s own. At the same time, Winston 
Churchill's Conservatives hesitate to draw 
closer to the U.S. lest they alienate 
hundreds of thousands of voters. 

What makes Bevan’s ideas important 
now is that 5 out of 6 Britons in a recent 
poll said they expect the Labor Party 
to win the next election. Experts fore- 
see an election, perhaps around the mid- 
dle of next year, with the result endorsing 

(Continued on page 38) 
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No Foolin'! 


PUBLIC ABOUT SCOTCH WHISKY, 


BLACK & WHITE IS THE FAVORITE! 
IT’S QUALITY AND CHARACTER 


ws ee 
BLACK s WHITE 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. Y¥. ¢ SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


THERE’S NOTHING LIKE 
THE REAL THING, WHITEY!” 


WHY 
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left-wing ideas even if it doesn’t put 
Bevan in as Prime Minister. 

Bevan’s formula, once he takes 
over, will be to try to cut British de. 
pendence on the U.S., scale down the 
defense program and go in for all-out 
Socialism. As he puts it: 

“We are buying steel from America 
with precious dollars and at the same 
time . . . proposing to balance our over- 
seas payments by making arms for our 
allies. If American peace products are 
going into world markets and we are 
providing from our own industries war 
products then we will have tied up our 
economy with a permanent war ma- 
chine. This is rake’s progress! There is 
one thing we certainly are not prepared 
to do and that is to give up our permanent 
peacetime markets for temporary war- 
time markets.” 


—Combine 


PREPAID HEALTH 
... the milestone is now a cornerstone 


Russia. Bevan would -try to do 
business with the Soviet Union. His ar- 
gument is that Moscow is less strong 
than the U. S. believes; less of a danger. 
The British left-wingers are advocating 
more and more East-West trade as a 
means of making it possible for Britain to 
declare its independence from America. 

China. He would support Com- 
munist China for membership in the 
United Nations and urge the U.S. to 
abandon Chiang Kai-shek on Formosa. 
Then Formosa would be put in a sort 
of “quarantine” and eventually turned 
over to China. Bevan believes Commu- 
nist China can be drawn away from 
Stalin by diplomacy. 

Germany. His idea is to hold back 
rearmament, give German Socialists a 
chance to take over and hope for a settle- 
ment with Communist East Germany. 
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The U. S. is Bevan’s favorite target. 
He brings cheers with his so-called dec- 
aration of independence” from America. 

“If great wealth and productive ca- 
pacity are to get rid of fear, then America 
ought to be the most self-satisfied and 
tranquil country in the world,” he says. 
“But, on the contrary, America is hag- 
ridden by two fears: fear of war and 
fear of unemployment—a fear of peace. 

He chides American business and in- 
dustry in these words: 

“We are told that the U.S. is a living 
monument to successful competitive cap- 
italism. The fact is that at the present 
time American industry is being kept in 
full operation by the biggest piece of 
public enterprise she has ever under- 
taken—a big arms program. 

“The economists in America, bankers 
and industrialists—all of them—are fright- 
ened of the industrial consequences of 
letting up on the vast rearmament pro- 
gram. Why? Because there is no Socialist 
planning in America to dispose of sur- 
pluses when they arise.” 

Bevan resents being called anti-Ameri- 
can. He operates on the theory that 
Americans welcome bluntness and frank- 
ness. Then, bluntly, he contends that the 
U.S. is forcing Britain and others to 
shoulder an arms program that will wreck 
their economies without guaranteeing se- 
curity. Britain’s salvation, he argues, is 
more and more Socialism—regardless of 
what the U.S. thinks about it. 

“Don't let us be mealymouthed about 
it, and don’t let us try to hide our point 
of view,” he says. “It is the only answer 
we can make. It is not the American an- 
swer. America hasn’t found the answer. 
América is bewildered. Russia hasn't 
found the answer. But we have found it 
and, for God’s sake, let us hold our 
heads up and apply it with all the cour- 
age we possess!” 

Actually, Bevan speaks out because 
he feels that the U.S. is moving to the 
left at a pace unrealized by many Ameri- 
cans. To him, a victory by the Democrats 
is a certainty this year. In another eight 
years he sees the prospect of an American 
President dedicated to social welfare, 
labor-union growth and uniform civil lib- 
erties—if not the actual socialization of 
industry. 

A return to Socialism with the next 
election is accepted by many thoughtful 
Britons. At the same time, “Nye” Bevan 
is finding more and more popular support 
for his argument: Obey America and 


prime location 
for your industry 


Tue City OF Los ANGELES offers you a wide choice of 
prime sites for the location of your industry in built-up 
metropolitan areas, suburban districts, or wide open 
spaces. Within the city limits you will enjoy the benefits 
of a well-organized community including electricity at 
the lowest industrial rates of any major U. S. city, and 
an abundant water supply from three dependable sources. 

Call or write the Department of Water and Power’s 
Industrial Development Engineers first for factual infor- 
mation on facilities, rates and cost comparisons. Based 
on your specific needs, we will prepare a special analysis 
of availabilities and costs within Los Angeles to meet 
your exact requirements. All inquiries are confidential. 


Ask for ““F.0.B. LOS ANGELES? facts booklet for business and industry 


ip Sa elhyogtheger nce LOS ANGELES DEPARTMENT OF WATER & POWER 


Bevan’s left wing will influence a new E Industrial Development Section D 

Labor Government. And, at some future ba BOX 3669 » TERMINAL ANNEX * LOS ANGELES 54 
point, the way things are going, his ideas aN 

will take over. a 


suffer, or be hard-boiled and gain. 
Bevan stilt is far from control of the 
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$0 YOU THINK 
YOURE INSURED... 


“Milwaukee manufacturer’s trusted em- 
ployee forges $100,000 in checks. Employer 
has a fidelity schedule bond, not blanket 
coverage. He thought he was insured. His 
loss — $100,000.” 








Don’t take a loss— 
KNOW you’re insured! 


Your AMICO agent may save you 
money by eliminating gaps in your 
insurance program. See him now for 
all casualty, property insurance and 
bonds. 

AmIco is a strong legal reserve 
company paying dividends to policy- 
holders. 


Amico’s booklet, listing 
examples of 29 common 
gaps in insurance pro- 
tection, may save you 
money. Send coupon 
today—no obligation. 


American Motorists INSURANCE COMPANY 
4742 Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, Illinois 
Please mail FREE copy of 29 Gaps. 


Name 





Street 





Zone. State 


AMICO 


Division of Kemper Insurance 


City 
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Europe’s Defense Snarled 
In Red Tape and Wrangles 


U.S. is putting billions into 
Europe's defense, taking the lead 
in building up a fighting force 
to hold Russia in check. 

It's a big undertaking. How 
are things going? Here is a first- 
hand report on where the defense 
program stands now. 


PARIS 

Allied plans for building a defense 
force against Russia in Europe are 
snagged in a tangle of argument, red 
tape and trouble. Hardly any phase of 
the two-year-old program appears to 
be moving on schedule. 

The 100-division force that was to be 
ready in 1954 may not be in shape until 
1960 or later, and there is agitation to 
cut it to 80 divisions. 

Complaints are being made at delays 
in building important airfields in France, 
now far behind the timetable. 

There is a feeling that “inspirational 
leadership” for the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization ended when Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower left Europe. 


Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, his suc- 
cessor, concentrates less on “selling” the 
mutual-defense idea, and more on get- 
ting a fighting force ready. Ridgway finds 
that he has command over troops from a 
dozen countries, but he can’t control their 
supplies—an invitation to disaster if war 
comes. 

Slowness of American arms deliveries 
to Europe is being criticized. 

And two of the main partners—Britain 
and the U.S.—are in an argument over 
how big a force is needed. 

On top of everything is a feeling in 
Europe that the urgency has gone out of 
the defense drive. Nobody expects Rus- 
sia to strike soon, so what’s the rush? 
That seems to be the attitude. 

Heart of the argument between 
the Americans and the British is the 
question of weapons of atomic and other 
ultramodern types. The British agreed a 
few years ago that 100 divisions were 
necessary to stop a Russian invasion. Now 
they say that, with new weapons in the 
works, 80 divisions will be enough. 

The U.S., which is developing most of 
these weapons, maintains that a lot more 
testing and perfecting will be necessary 
before they can be counted upon to 
change the picture. The U.S. is resisting 


U. S. Arms for Europe; 


MONEY AUTHORIZED 
FOR ARMS 


ARMS 
DELIVERED 


ARMS STILL TO 
BE DELIVERED 
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also what looks like a British attempt to 
get in on strategic air warfare, an Amer- 
ican job. 

Europeans give slow deliveries of 
American arms as a reason why the 
build-up is so far behind. Now that the 
U.S. has met niost of the urgent require- 
ments for the forces in Korea, however, 
shipments to Europe are picking up fast. 
Before long, European countries will 
have received 11.4 billion dollars’ worth 
of arms paid for by the U.S., with more 
on the way. (See chart on this page.) 

Quite a little of the letdown that is 
plaguing European defense has set in 
since Eisenhower left. The idea then was 
that the new NATO Council, consisting 
of civilians, would take over the political 
and economic side of the setup and 
would provide the “inspirational leader- 
ship.” That would leave Ridgway free to 
handle the military side. Things aren't 
working out that way, however. 

Ridgway is making progress with the 
military job. Unlike Eisenhower, he has 
inspected every division under his com- 
mand. Training is going ahead, and troop 
morale is good, But European countries 
are not giving all the logistical help they 
promised, and the Council hesitates to 
put pressure on them. 

Red tape. Ridgway, thus, is having 
to step in. Already he has criticized the 
French publicly for snarling up airfield 
construction with red tape. It is expected 
that he will have something to say in 
future speeches about other countries. 

Even such supplies as are available 
are not under Ridgway’s control, except 
those in American hands. He can have a 
European division commander relieved 
for incompetence. In case of war he can 
send European troops into battle. But he 
cannot assure them the food and supplies 
they need to fight. 

Each country keeps holding on to the 
responsibility for supplying its own 
troops. Ridgway has to go to each de- 
fense minister if he wants logistical help. 
He cannot set up supply depots, as Eisen- 
hower did for the Allied Command dur- 
ing World War II. He has no power to 
control war reserves—the 30 to 90-day 
supply of ammunition, fuel, food, weap- 
ons and vehicles needed to maintain 
troops in combat until resupply from 
home fills the pipe line. 

A whole set of troubles, thus, is 
slowing down defense plans of the West. 
The North Atlantic Council will try to 
straighten out some of these troubles 
when it meets in December. Meanwhile, 
time is getting short. The year 1954, 
Which American officers still believe to 
be the period of greatest danger, is ap- 
proaching fast. If attack comes then, 
there is danger that the Allies will not 
have the forces needed to stop the Rus- 
Sians in Western Europe. 
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‘Even wit’ a hoist—you can’t make a heist!” 


@ A glance tells you that this rising 
young burglar ‘wants off.’’ Like all 
law breakers, he’s afraid of Cyclone 
Fence and its sharp barbed wire. 

Cyclone Chain Link Fence protects 
property and equipment against 
thieves and vandals. It stops short-cut 
addicts and other trespassers. It forces 
employees and visitors to use desig- 
nated entrances and exits. 

Also important to plant manage- 


ment is the way Cyclone Fence stands 
up. It is stretched tight when erected 
—and it stays tight. It resists weather- 
ing and rust. It requires little or no 
maintenance, even after many years 
of use. 

Our free book explains why Cyclone 
Fence gives such good service. It also 
shows Cyclone’s 14 different styles 
of fence, built to satisfy every need. 
Send the coupon for a copy. 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS + SALES OFFICES COAST TO COAST + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


USS CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence made only by Cyclone. Accept no substitute. 


FREE BOOK Our big, 32-page book is filled with photographs, drawings and 
graphic descriptions of 14 different styles of fence for industrial 


ON FENCE 


and residential protection. Fence specifications are set forth. Details 
of fence construction are given. Gates, window guards and other 


4 property safeguards are described. Whether you’re interested in a 
\ few feet of fence or miles of it, you'll find this book worth your 
, while. Send for your copy. It’s free. 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIi., Dept. E-102 


Please mail me, without charge or obligation, a copy of ‘“Your Fence. 
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We can’t give statistics on this because, naturally, the 
human element varies—but we certainly can vouch for 
the output of portable saws made lighter with magnesium. 
These woodcutting wizards are the first real answer for 
high-speed, economical land clearing, lumbering, farming, 
contracting, railroading and bridge building. 


Why? Because they’re so light in weight! To the man lug- 
ging a power-driven saw over rough terrain, light weight is 
of prime importance—likewise, it’s to the advantage of 
the contractor, if he can minimize worker-fatigue and thereby increase production. 


It is with this thought in mind that leading manufacturers are specifying magnesium 
die-castings for the engine. This results in a great weight reduction without sacri- 
ficing strength. Because magnesium is the lightest of lightweight metals.and has such 
excellent strength characteristics it is being used more and more wherever a product 
is made to be moved. When you look for light weight in the things you buy or build, 
look for magnesium, the world’s lightest structural metal. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY «+ Magnesium Department ¢ MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York © Boston « Philadelphia « Atlanta « Cleveland « Detroit « Chicago « Sf. Louis 
Houston « San Francisco « Los Angeles * Seattle * Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


woodeutter cut?” 


He’d cut more with 
a portable saw 
made lighter 


with Magnesium! 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


MOSCOW....LONDON....TOKYO.... 








>> Joseph Stalin has two principal reasons for wanting U.S. Ambassador George 
Kennan to stay away from Moscow, and never come back. 

First Stalin reason is that Kennan, best-informed of all U.S. diplomats on 
Soviet Russia, understands better than most people what goes on in Moscow. Fron 
Stalin's point of view, this makes Kennan dangerous to have around. 

Second Stalin reason is that Kennan has publicly compared life in Moscow 
under Stalin with life in Nazi Germany under Hitler. Stalin is sensitive about 
such comparisons. Besides, says Moscow, diplomats shouldn't talk like that. 

Net effect is to underline Soviet Russia's "hate America" campaign. 








>> As Stalin looks over the world situation as a whole, he feels rather good 
about it. He sees things coming his way. Stalin's views, published in Moscow: 
Capitalist crisis is just around the corner. Declining world markets show 
what's coming. U.S. arms spending is just a device to postpone the crisis. 
Germany, Japan will break away from U.S., again bid for world power. 
Britain, France, Italy will pull away, too, when U.S. aid dries up. 
Capitalist war, set off by world depression, will then follow. But Russia 
won't be involved, says Stalin. It will be war between U.S. and its allies. 




















>> Some of these Stalin predictions are, of course, plausible. Capitalist 
crisis is something to guard against when arms spending tapers off. Peacetime 
allies usually tend to pull apart. Germany, Japan may, it's true, revert to type, 
if U.S. lets them. Past world wars, it's true, were begun by capitalist nations, 
though the 1939 war had a powerful assist from Stalin in the Stalin-Hitler pact. 
Point, though, is that main aim of U.S. is to prevent these things from 
happening. Question is whether U.S. policies, or Stalin forecasts, are right. 








>> Striking thing about Stalin's gloomy prophecy is that it sums up neatly just 
what he hopes to see happen. Collapse of capitalism, without Russia having to 
lift a finger. Capitalistic wars, with Russia at hand to pick up the pieces. 

On this ground alone, Stalin's words have to be taken with plenty of salt. 

In addition, Stalin's soothing words about Soviet intentions are an obvious 
attempt to persuade the West to stop arming. But: 

Soviet acts, not Stalin's words, remain best evidence of Soviet intentions. 





>> Trend in the free world, as a matter of fact, may encourage Stalin. There is 
a tendency for the nations to go on nationalistic sprees, to pull apart from each 
other. Internationalism is plainly not as strong a force as it was. 

Britain shows it in the popular response to anti-American rabble-rousing 


(over) 
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of Aneurin Bevan. U.S., weary of Korea, shows it in the political campaign. 
France, Germany reveal it in their squabbling over the Saar. In Iran and 
Egypt, nationalism is already riding high, in full charge of the governments. 








>> British nationalism, in the form of Bevanism, takes this direction: 

U.S. is asked to begin a new global Marshall Plan, to cost 14 billion dol- 
lars a year, to check Communism in Asia and Africa. U.S. is also asked to carry 
more of Europe's arms burden, leaving Britain free to spend more on the welfare 
State. U.S., in addition, is invited to take on British military commitments in 
Korea, Malaya, the Middle East, possibly Europe, to ease Britain's burden. 

U.S. policies, Bevanites add, need changing, too. Communist China should be 
recognized, admitted to U.N., Bevanites think, and Chiang Kai-shek ditched. West 
German rearmament can be postponed. Arming of Europe can wait a while. Deal 
with Stalin, the Bevanites assume, will be possible if U.S. really wants one. 























>> But, if U.S. won't adopt these Bevanite policies, the BevaniteS warn.eeces 
Trade discrimination against U.S. is to be the next step. Trade with 
Soviet bloc on a big scale is to follow. A Commonwealth bloc, largely closed to 
U.S. commerce, is also contemplated. In short: All-out trade war with the U.S. 











>> Actually, odds are strongly against success of this program, if it's ever 
tried. Soviet bloc can't begin to replace West as source and market for Brit- 
ain. Commonwealth-bloc idea probably won't work either. Canada is tied 
closely to U.S. economy; Australia and New Zealand, to U.S. defense setup. 
They're unlikely to cut U.S. ties in favor of a clearly anti-U.S. trade policy. 


>> In Japan, the voters have handed the Communists their worst shellacking 
Since the war. Communists went into this election with 22 seats in the Diet, 
came out of it without any. Newly elected Government will be strongly pro-U.S. 
For Communists, timing of this defeat couldn't have been worse. It came 
just as Peiping "peace" conference began, aimed at communizing Japan, driving 
U.S. out of Japan altogether. But Japan's voters seem to have other ideas. 














em 


>> This was Japan's first postwar election as a sovereign power. Now..... 
Pro-U.S. policies can be counted on to continue. Voters endorsed them. } 
U.S. bases in Japan are to remain, as far as Japanese are concerned. 
U.S. will continue to be looked to for protection from Soviet Russia and China. 
Embargo on trade with China will also continue, if U.S. insists. 
Japanese rearmament can go ahead, if slowly. Actually, Japan's politicians 
don't dare call it rearmament; it's “gradual strengthening of defense power." 

















>> What happened to the Communists was that their past record of violence 
boomeranged against them. As recently as 1949, Communists got 3 million votes 
in an election, won 35 Diet seats. They controlled the labor unions, had some 
influence among the farmers, and boasted a strong, well-heeled party. 

Rioting has now boomeranged just as it did in France. 

Japanese, it develops, remember unfavorably Communist attacks on police, 
Communist use of Koreans as stooges. May Day violence was the crowning mistake. 
Communist hope now is that Japan fellow travelers, not card-carrying 
members, will carry the ball for them. But Japan seems safely anti-Communist. 
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She wasn’t really handcuffed, but it sure 
felt like it—the poor system that kept 
efficiency low and cost high! Record- 
keeping was disorganized, information 
was lost, there couldn’t be any teamwork, 


Then a Moore man was invited in. 
He looked at 9 separate forms that were 
causing confusion. In their place he 
designed a 3-part Manifold Book. It is 
used by 26 people for a dozen purposes 
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‘BEEDLE’ SMITH: Of Spies and Counterspies .. . 


An Accidental Glimpse Into a Supersecret Agency 


>Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, head 
of this country’s top spy and counterspy 
agency, is a serious, hard-working man. 
He is known widely as “Beedle,” but 
has few intimates. He seldom talks with 
newspapermen. He never discusses in 
ublic the operations of his organization 
_the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Yet he probably knows more about 
Communists and Communist activities 
than any other man in Government. That 
is his job. And that is why General Smith 
suddenly found himself caught in the 
middle of a seething campaign issue— 
Communists in Government. 

The situation arose during a pretrial 
hearing of Wisconsin Senator Joseph 
McCarthy’s 2-million-dollar libel suit 
against Connecticut Senator William 
Benton. In response to a question from 
Senator McCarthy’s attorney, General 
§mith. said: “I believe there are Com- 
munists in my own organization.” Next 
day some newspaper headlines screamed: 
“Red Spies in U. S. Intelligence Agency.” 
It looked like sure-fire campaign am- 
munition for the Republicans, whose 
speakers have been charging the Adminis- 
tration with being lax in rooting out Com- 
munist infiltration into the Government. 

General Smith was quick to react. He 
telephoned General Eisenhower, Repub- 
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lican nominee, and Governor Stevenson, 
Democratic nominee. He reported the 
matter to President Truman. He explained 
that any head of an intelligence agency 
must assume that Communists may have 
seeped into his agency, although he did 
not know of any. He urged both candi- 
dates to refrain from making CIA a po- 
litical issue in the current campaign. He 
was reassured by the General, the Gov- 
ernor and the’ President, but it remains 
a question whether other campaign 
speakers will overlook the testimony. 


What did happen, though, is that 


public attention has been called to a 
highly secret operation of the Govern- 
ment. CIA is the U.S. Government’s first 
attempt to establish an over-all agency 
that tries to ferret out what is happen- 
ing to this country’s interests both at 
home and abroad. Into CIA funnels all 
the information this Government can 
get about Communist plans and moves. 
Out of CIA to a few high Government 
officials go facts and interpretations that 
become the basis for high policy deci- 
sions. So important is the Agency con- 


sidered that General Smith periodically 


briefs both candidates on what it knows 
in order to guide their comments. 

Very little is told about CIA, itself. 
The Agency gets appropriations from 


_Here’s what Gen. Walter Bedell Smith said about spies in the 
Central Intelligence Agency of the U. S.: 


Q Would you agree, in the period 
of General Marshall’s administration 
[as Secretary of State], with the ac- 
curacy of this statement in the depo- 
sition of Senator Benton on page 55: 
“I know there were Communists in 
the State Department.” Do you agree 
that that is a correct statement? 

General Smith. I would. 

Q You would, or wouldn't? 

General Smith. I would agree that 
is a correct statement. 

Q So that you believe, with the 
Senator [Benton], that there were 
Communists in the State Department 
of the United States? 

General Smith. I do. I believe 
there are Communists in my own or- 
ganization. 


Congress without any strings attached, 
and recently these appropriations are 
believed to have been very large. It 
does not have to report its expenditures. 
It presumably has agents everywhere in 
the world. Certainly it gathers informa- 
tion from every corner of the earth. 

From time to time, however, specu- 
lation has arisen about the agency’s 
effectiveness. The U.S. Government ap- 
parently was surprised by the North Ko- 
rean invasion of South Korea. Armies in 
the field seem to have been surprised by 
the entrance of Communist China into 
the Korean war. There appears to have 
been little forewarning about the erup- 
tion in Iran or the revolution in Egypt. 
Various Latin-American overturns seem 
to have been unexpected. These develop- 
ments led to some criticism inside 
Government. But CIA officials can point 
out that they are handicapped because, 
by the nature of their operations, they 
can neither explain apparent failures nor 
point to any successes. 

Communist attempts to filter into the 
Agency, in any event, would be diffi- 
cult. CIA has the tightest screening pro- 
cedure of any agency in the Government. 
Employes are not only checked and 
double-checked, but so are their wives, 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Q Do you know them? 
General Smith. I do not. I wish I 
did. I do everything I can to detect 
them, but I am morally certain, since 
you are asking the question, that 
there are. I believe that they are 
adroit and adept, that they have in- 
filtrated practically every security 
organization of Government, in one 
way or another. And it is our fune- 
tion to detect them, where possible. 

QI read from Senator Benton's 
testimony: “‘There is no doubt that 
Communists did infiltrate in the 
State Department and this was well 
known in 1945.” Do you agree with 
that? 

General Smith. I would be in- 
clined to think it is true. 


[Excerpt from testimony given by General Smith on Sept. 29, 1952, ata 
pretrial hearing in the libel suit of Senator Joseph R. McCarthy (Rep.), 
of Wisconsin, against Senator William Benton (Dem.), of Connecticut.] 



































































































“The Profit-Eating 
Heating Bill” 









Now ... Stop profits from being 
gobbled up by outmoded heat- 
ing systems in your plant! 


New THERMOBLOC 
Heating for Industry 


Needs no costly pipes, ducts,- 
radiators, installations. Direct-fired, 
self-contained Unit Heaters heat 
even coldest spots in minutes with 
less fuel! Ideal for large open areas, 
eliminates work-slowdowns due to 
cold corners. Thermoblocs are re- 
ducing costs, improving heat in hun- 
dreds of plants, warehouses, etc., 
today. See how Thermoblocs can 
solve the ‘‘profit-eating heating bill’’ 
in your plant, too! 


How THERMOBLOCS 


Cut Costs 


Cost less to buy and install. 
Fully automatic, require no 
attendant. Heat circulates 
directly at working level, 
no fuel lost to high ceilings. 
Operate independently, 
start up only those units 
needed. 


Give Ideal Heat 


Forced circulation of live 
warm air assures instant, 
uniform heat even in large 
unpartitioned areas. High 
efficiencies assured, using 
gas or oil. Connect to fuel 
and power line and start heating. 
Beautifully styled. 





Protect Equipment 


Uniform, dry heat safeguards per- 
ishables, prevents rusting of delicate 
machinery. 

For complete details on how to solve your 
heating problem, write for New Executive 


Bulletin on THERMOBLOC today. 
THERMOBLOC DIVISION 


PRAT-DANIEL 
*4 Manufacturers of the well-known 
. P-D Power Plant Equipment 


8-10 Meadow St., S. Nerwalk, Conn. 
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| PRAT-DANIEL CORP. | 
| 8-10 Meadow St., S. Norwalk, Conn. | 
| Gentlemen 
| Please send me literature on how to save | 
heating costs with THERMOBLOC. | 
| Name Title 
| Company ! 
l Address | 
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. . . Supersecrecy extends 
even to the wastebaskets 


relatives, associates and even ancestors. 
Once. employed, they are subject to re- 
peated security rechecks. 

Visitors to the Agency have a hard 
time getting in. Guards are stationed 
at every door. Callers must give their 
names, addresses and whatever other 
information receptionists ask for. Then 
they are escorted under guard to the 
person they want to see. And, after the 
visit, a guard brings them back. 

Even if Communists, as visitors or 
employes, managed to get by these se- 
curity screens, they would run into more 
trouble in getting much information. 
For General Smith makes it a policy not 
to allow any but the topmost officials to 
have an over-all picture of anything 
that the Agency gathers together. All 
others know only a part of what CIA is 
doing. Even CIA _ wastebaskets are 
marked “confidential,” and only trusted 
janitors are allowed to burn the contents. 

Nevertheless, with all these precau- 
tions, General Smith says there prob- 
ably are Communists in his organiza- 
tion. He speaks with an expert’s knowl- 
edge of spy and counterspy operations, 
and he knows as an Army officer that it 
is a mistake, and sometimes a fatal one, 
to underestimate the enemy. 

General Smith became Director of 
the CIA after a long Army career and 
three years as U.S. Ambassador to 
Soviet Russia. He rose from the ranks in 
the Indiana National Guard to become 
a commissioned officer in the regular 
U.S. Army. 

During World War I he saw action in 
France, where he was wounded, and 
then was assigned to the Bureau of Mili- 
tary Intelligence in Washington. In his 
early Army career he served as intelli- 
gence officer, regimental adjutant and 
went through several of the Army’s off- 
cer-training schools. When the U.S. en- 
tered World War II, he was secretary to 
the War Department General Staff, with 
the temporary rank of colonel. 

He rose fast after that. He became 
General Eisenhower's chief of staff in 
Europe in September, 1942, and held 
that post through the campaigns in North 
Africa and Europe, rising to the rank of 
lieutenant general. As chief of staff, 
he was in charge of the details of plan- 
ning and executing the invasions of North 
Africa and Normandy. It was at this 
time that Smith was called “Bulldog” by 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill for his 
tenacity in tackling problems. 

In 1946, General Smith became this 
country’s Ambassador to Russia, succeed- 
ing Averell Harriman. In Moscow he 
(Continued on page 49) 
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... Smith wants to keep 
CIA out of politics 


represented the U.S. through a period 
of deteriorating relations with the Com- 
munists, including the Berlin blockade. 
After his return from Moscow in 1949, 
and following his recovery from an op- 
eration for ulcers, he became Director 
of the Central Intelligence Agency in 
October, 1950. 

The General sees in Communist Rus- 
sia an implacable and patient foe that 
will never relax in attempts to wear 
down, exasperate and exhaust the United 
States. It is part of his job to oppose the 
Communists with the same firmness and 
patience, to find out their intentions, 
anticipate their moves and probe for 
weaknesses that may make the Commu- 
nists vulnerable. For that reason, among 
others, he wants to keep his agency out of 
domestic politics. 

CIA, actually, is a young organiza- 
tion. It started in 1947, under Rear Ad- 
) miral Roscoe H. Hillenkoetter, as this 
country’s counterpart to other countries’ 
intelligence services. This was a late 
start. Great Britain’s famed secret service, 
for example, started more than 300 years 
ago. Soviet Russia started immediately 
in 1917 to build a spy network. General 
Smith, as the second man to head the 
Agency, is trying to match with industry 
and speed what other countries have 
taken years to build. That is another 
reason why he wants CIA kept out of 
politics. He doesn’t want to see party 
controversy damage the work that al- 
ready has been done. 

! The present Director, at 57, is a 


~> 





matter-of-fact, rather humorless man 

to most of his co-workers. He attends 
) strictly to business and is widely rec- 
> ognized for his ability to grasp and 
remember details. That ability enabled 
him to shine as a chief of staff and 
doubtless was a major recommendation 
for his present post. An_ intelligence 
service, in fact, is mostly an agency that 
must gather and digest thousands upon 
thousands of details and come up with 
the correct answers. 

The General also is known as a plain- 
spoken individual, one who _ never 
minces words. It is that characteristic 
that got him into his recent plight. 
When he was asked a direct question 
during a hearing that was full of politi- 
cal overtones, he gave a brief and direct 
answer. His hope now is that the excite- 
ment that followed his statement will be 
short-lived, and that he and his Agency 
can concentrate on the business at hand 
with the same secrecy that previously 
surrounded it. He has promises from 
both candidates that his wishes will be 
Tespected. 
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with SENATOR GILLETTE 


Former Chairman, Senate Elections Subcommittee 


EVILS IN CAMPAIGN FUNDS 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: What is the truth about how 
political funds are collected? How much can can- 
didates spend to get elected? Where do they get 
it? Do gifts obligate them to do favors? 

What. does the law say about such gifts? Does 
the law work? How can it be made effective? 
What can the public do to improve conditions? 

For answers to these questions, the editors of 
U.S. News & World Report interviewed in their 
conference room Senator Guy M. Gillette, who 
for the last three years has been chairman of the 
Senate subcommittee on privileges and elections. 








Guy M. GILLETTE (Dem.), of Iowa, headed the 
Senate committee that investigated charges and 
countercharges of campaign excesses in 1940, and 
he has been trying ever since to clean up election 
spending. His latest bill, to make a single agent 
responsible for all the money spent by a candi- 
date, was offered in the last Congress and is bound 
for reintroduction in the next. 

Gillette, 73, has been in House and Senate a 
total of 16 years. He was chairman of the Senate 
Rules Committee’s elections subcommittee from 
January, 1950, until his recent resignation. 








Q Senator Gillette, what do you think are some of 
the things that are wrong with the present system of 
campaign contributions? 

A Well, in effect, there is no control at all. We 
have an over-all limitation on expenditures and a lim- 
itation for individual expenditures. 

Q What is that over-all limitation under present 
law? 

A Three million dollars for a political committee 
in a campaign. Five thousand dollars for an individual 
contribution. 

Q For a committee—any committee? 

A It is 3 million dollars for a committee— 

Q There can be lots of committees, then? 

A Yes. 

And $5,000 for an individual contribution—and 
those contributions can be made to any or all com- 
mittees. 

The limitations have proved entirely ineffective. 
In the first place the 3-million-dollar limitation on a 
political committee made it necessary to define what a 
political committee was, and it was defined as an or- 
ganization or a group organized to forward a political 
candidacy in two or more States. The result was that 
political committees were set up to operate all over— 
“lawyers for Dewey,” “red-headed men for Roose- 
velt,” operating in New York, or operatjng in Penn- 
sylvania, claiming the right to expend 3 million dollars 
and not required to make a report. And on the limita- 
tion of $5,000 on individual contributions, I recall 
very vividly that when that was up for discussion on 
the floor of the Senate at the time of the passage of the 
Hatch Act, Senator Bankhead, who was then living, 
said: 

“Does that mean if I’ve contributed $5,000 to the 


Democratic National Committee, and my brother is 
running for sheriff of Anderson County that I can’t 
contribute anything to his campaign?” 

The Senator was told, “No, it is not intended to 
affect local elections in any way.” 

Consequently some of these rich families can send 
$5,000 to the National Committee, and $5,000 to the 
State committees of each of the 48 States, and then 
$5,000 to a number of the counties, and, if a rich man 
contributed $5,000, his wife could contribute $5,000, 
and his son could contribute $5,000—and the result 
is absolutely ineffective as far as limitation is con- 
cerned. 

Q In addition to the $5,000 contribution to the 
various committees, was there then an additional 
$5,000 contribution to individual candidates? 

A Yes, they do that, too. The net result is that huge 
sums are spent in both political camps—in the Re- 
publican camp, of course, there are various rich fam- 
ilies—it is unnecessary to mention their names, you 
know them—and in the Democratic camp there have 
been the very wealthy tobacco people, especially, who 
have contributed to the Democratic campaign in the 
same way. The result is there is no limitation. 

Q Is this limitation for campaigns only? How 
about after election? ; 

A There is nothing about that covered in the law. 

Q Can a deficit be collected after November with- 
out any requirement of reporting at all? 

A There is no requirement of reporting to Congress 
after the election is over. 

Q There is no report required on a strictly State 
committee, even though it is a committee also to elect 
a presidential candidate? 

A So far as federal law is concerned, no report is 
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Gifts Unlimited .. . The Ethical Question: Is Candidate 


Obligated? . .. People Must Demand Stricter Morals 


required from a political committee that is operating 
within a State. Some of the States have their own re- 
quirements for committees to report to the States. 
But, so far as the federal law is concerned, there is no 
requirement. 

Q Each Senator can have his own campaign fund— 
he isn’t a part of the national— 

A But he has to report—a Senator has to report. 

Q That’s on his own expenditures, but those in be- 
half of him do not. Isn’t that the “knowledge and con- 
sent’ phrase in the law, Senator? He has to have 
knowledge and to have given his consent, otherwise he 
is not responsible? 

A That is correct. And that suggests to me the only 
solution that presents itself. Of course, attention is re- 
peatedly called to the fact that the expense of cam- 
paigning is greatly increased through the use of vari- 
ous media we didn’t have many years ago—television, 
radio, newspaper advertising, billboard advertising. It 
runs into huge sums of money and a limitation such 
as we have now is not realistic because of that. But it 
doesn’t in my opinion do a particle of good to raise 
that limitation unless you find some way to check on 
the candidate and his friends. Just as often as you can 
get clever lawyers to draft legislation you can find 
other clever lawyers to discover new loopholes to 
avoid the intent and purpose of the law. 


Plan for Central Spending 

Q You speak of one solution—what solution do you 
have in mind? 

A I have talked the thing over and over again, and 
the only solution that presents itself to me is to cen- 
tralize responsibility. Now, for instance, in some of 
the campaigns, Senators have said, in response to our 
inquiries, “I didn’t know they were spending this—no 
report was made to me. I knew nothing about it.” 

But this has suggested itself—if we had a law mak- 
ing it criminal under penalty for anyone to spend 
money in support of a candidacy—my candidacy, for 
instance—without having it presented to me and 
cleared by me or by some agent that I appoint for that 
purpose, then the illegality would be on the part of 
the person spending the money without having it pre- 
sented for clearance. 

So if we had a remedy by which you fixed under 
criminal penalty the responsibility on the contributor 
for not having cleared his contribution with the can- 
didate, that would be eliminated. But of course in all 
attempts to correct these glaring examples of the de- 
basing of the electoral process, you run up against the 
constitutional right of free expression of opinion, right 
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of assembly, right of petition, and all of those consti- 
tutional rights. Even the method I suggest will, I am 
quite sure, be attacked on the basis that it is interfer- 
ing with the right of an individual to spend money 
on behalf of a candidacy if he sees fit to do it. 

Q What would be the constitutional situation, do 
you think, if you limited the amount he could spend, 
but let him spend it as he is now spending it in as 
many committees as he liked? 

A You would have the same situation you have 
now. So far as interfering with his constitutional 
rights is concerned, we are doing it by fixing the lim- 
itation of $5,000. 


Effect of a $10 Gift Limit 


Q Well, supposing the limitation were $10 per con- 
tribution and you could give it to two or more States 
and State committees, but supposirig the amount was 
small so that you would have to have a lot of individ- 
uals giving $10—wouldn’t it be very difficult to evade 
that? 

A I don’t believe there would be a great deal of 
trouble in evading it— 

Q But the Government could file a conspiracy 
charge and you would have a criminal case— 

A That is true. 

Q A small sum, it seems to me, might be the an- 
swer— 

A That also is shown in the provision of the law 
which prohibits civil-service employes from making 
a contribution to a political campaign. As a clear in- 
stance of that, there was a court official whom I had 
recommended for appointment out in Iowa. He called 
me and asked if he could make a contribution to my 
campaign for Senator, and I told him he could not, 
under the law. And he said, “Well, is there anything 
to prevent my wife from making a contribution?” And 
I said, “Nothing in the law.” He said, “Is there any- 
thing to prevent my son making a contribution?” I 
said, “Nothing in the law.” So that’s the situation. 

Q Getting to the heart of this matter—isn’t the evil 
really the connection between the contributor and the 
public official as to whether an obligation of a doubt- 
ful nature is created? 

A That, I think, is the nub of the whole thing, and 
it has been evidenced in the news of the last few days 
on both sides of the political camp. The newspaper- 
men asked me just before I came down here what I 
thought about Stevenson and what I thought about 
Nixon, and my answer was this: “So far as the viola- 
tion of law is concerned, I know of no violation of 
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law based on any of the news stories that have come 
to me. But if there is a violation of ethics, that is a 
matter that you can’t beat by a legislative enactment. 
A question of a violation of ethics is a matter that 
each official will have to decide for himself.” 

Q When you take ethics, isn’t the mere presence of 
suspicion enough to support the belief that there has 
been a violation of ethics? 

A Definitely. And I also stated that the man him- 
self would have to make the decision, yet there are 
certain principles that are laid down. We go back to 
the source of most of our Christian ethics, the Bible— 
there are three injunctions there that occur to me that 
ought to have some weight with any official. 

One is that “no man can serve two masters.” 
Whether there is an actual commitment or not, if I 
receive a contribution from some agency, an impor- 
tant contribution, a time might come when the inter- 
ests of that agency would be adverse to the interest 
of the United States of America that I am obligated 
to serve. Then you’re serving two masters. And when 
that situation arises, and any official ought to foresee 
it, he is going to be extremely embarrassed. You can’t 
serve two masters. 

The second injunction is “to avoid the appearance 
of evil.” 

A third biblical injunction is, “Partake not of that 
by which thy brother stumbleth.” 

Now those injunctions are known to all of us, if 
they are the basis for our conclusions as to ethics. 

Q Now where would you draw the line between the 
“masters”? If a man has in his district 30,000 or 40,000 
people, and 1,000 or 2,000 have contributed to his cam- 
paign, would you say that the interest of those 2,000 
people, especially with relatively small contributions, 
constituted a relationship of master and servant? 

A It wouldn’t seem to me that it did. 


What Makes an ‘Obligation’? 

Q Then is it the number of the contributors and 
the size of the contributions? 

A I think each question would have to be resolved 
on the basis of the situation. If I have a neighbor out 
in Iowa who contributes $5 or $10, or $25, or $50, to 
my campaign, I can, with reason, figure that he likes 
me personally as a neighbor and he would like to help 
me. But when the head of some concern out in Iowa, 
some corporation, or some industry, sends $5,000 or 
$10,000 to my campaign, it is reasonable to conclude 
that he had some reason for it, aside from love for me. 

Q It puts you on the spot, though—if your neighbor 
who gives you Only $5 happens to come along with a 
claim against the Government on which you happen 
to vote? 

A There is no question about that. And, in the last 
analysis, it depends on the official himself to deter- 
mine in the light of the existing situation whether he 







is placing himself in a position where he might find it 
difficult to serve two masters when interests develop 
that are adverse to one another. I don’t think you can 
meet those things by legislative enactment. You all 
know you can’t legislate morality. 

Q Is the problem an acute one now? 

A It is very acute. 

Q Are people tending to spend more and more 
money in politics? 

A Definitely. The change in conditions, as I men- 
tioned a while ago, the expansion of types of media 
for expression, makes campaigning so much more ex- 
pensive. 

Q And the expansion of the relationship of our Na- 
tional Government to the individual— 

A That is another factor. 


How Much It Costs to Run 

Q I remember when Senators were denied their 
seats because they spent $200,000 or $300,000. But 
now there are reports of people spending a million 
and a half in a senatorial campaign, aren’t there, and 
the Senate never questions it? 

A In the primary in Pennsylvania two years ago, 
in 1950, two of the candidates running against each 
other for a party nomination filed their own reports 
that each had spent over $800,000. 

Q Of which they had official knowledge? 

A That’s right. They spent over a million and a 
half for nomination to a job that in six years would be 
$75,000 in salary, and then whoever got the nomina- 
tion had to bear the expense of the fall campaign for 
election. So, of course, if this trend continues and 
there isn’t some way to meet it, it will become impos- 
sible for a man of moderate means to become a can- 
didate for one of these offices and prosecute his claim 
for support of the voters. He can’t do it. 

Q What is the cost of a cheap campaign now in a 
State? Is there any average or any estimate of what 
even a moderately expensive campaign would cost? 

A It would be difficult to say. Some attempt has 
been made to reach an answer to that question on the 
basis of population. Say, for instance, out in the State 
of Iowa, a normal vote is 1 million. If you are going to 
reach that 1 million voters with any sort of literature, 
even if you spend 10 cents a person to reach the mil- 
lion, you’ve gone up to $100,000 to start with. There is 
a legal limitation of $25,000 under the federal law. 
And it just simply means that you either have to take 
contributions which might place you under obliga- 
tion, an implied obligation in the future, or you will 
have to do without the contribution. 

Q Is there any more obligation today as a result of 
the fact that campaigns are more expensive than they 
were 20 years ago? 

A Yes. The increased expenditures accentuate the 
difficulty. 
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Q Why would a man want to spend $800,000 for a 
$15,000 job? 

A Well, unless there is something in the situation 
that is unsavory, it is just the prestige and the power 
that goes with the position. 

Q The vanity motive? 

A Perhaps. 

Q Senator, you mentioned a $25,000 limitation—is 
that the limitation on a Senator? 

A That is the present limitation for a Senator to ex- 
pend in a campaign. It is calculated on a certain per- 
centage of the previous vote cast, but not to exceed 
$25,000. 

Q Of his own money? 

A No, to spend in his campaign with his knowledge, 
and consent. 

Q When they spend $800,000, that is without his 
knowledge and consent? 

A That, of course, brings up the question of the 
jurisdiction of the Senate Committee to go into a 
primary. 

Q And the courts have ruled against that, haven't 
they? 

A We have a strong difference of opinion in our 
Committee. I think the majority have been of the 
opinion that it would be ridiculous to hold that the 
Senate had no jurisdiction over expenditures in the 
preliminary steps leading up to an election. For in- 
stance, in the South, where a primary campaign is 
tantamount to an election, to say that we had no 
supervision over a primary campaign in Louisiana or 
Mississippi would be tantamount to saying we had no 
jurisdiction at all. 


Extent of Committee’s Powers 

Q Yet the Supreme Court has held that you do not, 
hasn't it? 

A I think from recent decisions that we do have 
jurisdiction. . 

Some of the suggestions that were made before our 
subcommittee ask that some provision be made for a 
fund to be appropriated by Congress and that expend- 
itures for elections be limited to money appropriated 
in like amounts to candidates. 

Q For the two parties? 

A Yes, which, of course, would be fair, and would 
be public money to finance a campaign. But the diffi- 
culty with that, as with a lot of the suggestions, is 
that there are loopholes in it you can drive a team 
of horses through. In the first place you can’t limit 
it to the Democratic and Republican parties. It 
would have to be made available to any political 
party and would lend itself to the creation of a mul- 


. tiplicity of parties because parties could be organized 


for the. purpose of getting the few million dollars 
that were available. 
Q Of course, that wouldn’t mean anything in the 
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South, because in the South you have your elections 
in the primaries? 

A That’s right. 

It would seem to me you would have an almost in- 
superable difficulty in defining a party that could 
participate in such a fund. 

Q What about candidates—you might have a thou- 
sand candidates, each one trying to share that money? 

A Yes. And I think all of the States have provision 
for an independent candidacy, and if independents 
had to finance their own campaign and the other boys 
could get Government money, it would be an in- 
justice. 


Methods in Collecting Funds 

Q Isn’t the real solution to reduce the amount of 
money that any one person can give and require these 
campaigns to get more contributors, so that there is 
safety in numbers? 

A That would be wonderful help, but I think even 
at that that you have to centralize responsibility. 

Q And you would have, also, a chance to collect 
this money between campaigns—you would have four 
years to do it in instead of just one year? 

A That would be a distinct advantage. 

Suggestions like that are not only pertinent but they 
are of tremendous importance. I am greatly worried 
over this thing. I think of it from this angle: 

We’re engaged now in a struggle between two great 
forces throughout the world, and to me it is of much 
more value to show the world that democracy is work- 
ing, that our democracy is a success, than it is to create 
military strength and try to maintain our position 
by force. And our democratic processes, of course, as 
you all know, rest on the cornerstone of the free ex- 
pression of the electorate. 

If you’re going to debauch or debase or impair free 
expression of opinion at the polls you have destroyed 
democracy more effectively than 100 divisions of Rus- 
sian troops can do it. It’s necessary, in my opinion, 
that the whole philosophy, which we support, of the 
free expression of the electorate—nct only free ex- 
pression, but the right to have the vote honestly 
counted after the voters have expressed it—shall rest 
on the integrity of the ballot. We must find some 
way to do it. 

Q Is Congress interested in finding a solution? 

A Yes, they are all interested, but it’s one thing to 
be interested and another thing to focus your interest 
to a point where you can bring something about. I’ve 
mentioned some of these suggestions. We’ve made 
some. But in all of them you have difficulties and it’s 
defying legislative solution. Yet we must find one. 

Q Isn't this problem, in the light of recent develop- 
ments, from the Congressman’s point of view, more 
that of getting larger campaign contributions and 
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finding more money for political purposes than some 
of the other considerations? 

A I wouldn’t agree to that unless that end was 
reached by methods, such as suggested, of dividing it 
up into small contributions. 

Now, setting up a supervisory group is another 
way. It was suggested to our subcommittee that a 
commission be set up to supervise, to ride herd on, 
these election practices. Who’s going to name the com- 
mission? How’s it going to be set up? 

Q But, really, if you would make public what peo- 
ple spend in each State, keep track of it and make an 
estimate of it, that would have a great influence with 
the electorate, wouldn't it? 

A Well, we have done that. We have been trying to 
compile for some time the complete picture of the 
amounts that are being spent. But, again, you don’t 
get it—you don’t get it because of the fact that these 
groups and committees that are requested to make a 
report are not required to make the report. 

Let me use an illustration from my own campaign. 
Four years ago, I stayed within my limitations. That 
is not bragging—TI had to. But in my little home town, 
some of the neighbors said: “Why, we’d like to help 
Guy. Is there any objection to our organizing—Re- 
publicans and Democrats—a _ Gillette-for-Senator 
group?” I told them that I certainly had no objection. 
Well, they organized and I saw advertisements during 
the campaign saying, “This advertisement is paid for 
by the ‘Home Folks for Gillette.’ ’”’ And I don’t know 
to this day what they spent or where they got it. They 
didn’t have to make any report. I know that they 
spent money because I saw where these ads were 
carried. 

Q And there is no requirement in the Iowa State 
law? 

A None whatsoever. They didn’t have to file there, 
nor did they have to file under the federal law. 

Q But you didn’t have any feeling of obligation to 
any individual who contributed to that fund since 
you don’t know who did it, did you? 

A I did not know who was responsible. 


‘Rewards’ for Votes in Congress 

Q Take one of the labor organizations. It publicly 
announces a list of votes cast by a member of Con- 
gress in their favor, and then they announce they are 
going to send $5,000 to his district, and they make a 
report in Congress or in the House. Now, they actu- 
ally spend the money in his district in appreciation 
of a certain vote— 

A And make the report that is required. 

Q Yes, that’s full disclosure, and yet the impro- 
priety, if there is one, is cértainly evident, isn’t it? 

A I would say that it is. 

Q If an organization says that they, in reward for 
your specific votes on these subjects—for action taken, 
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not some general support of the Constitution, not 
some general support of an abstract theory, or general 
support of a party or the economic system generally, 
but a specific item of legislation that is voted for in 
the Congress—will pay a certain amount of money 
for his campaign, isn’t that a violation of the criminal 
code now? 

A It ought to be if. it isn’t. 

Q Would you require in your plan that a man con- 
tributing money for your campagin clear with the 
candidate? 

A Before he could do that he would have to report 
to the candidate and get approval of his expenditures. 

Q But if I didn’t want to consult with the candidate 
first, I would not have to, would I? 

A No, but the law being on the statute books, you 
would lay yourself open to its provisions. 

Q But under the present law? 

A Under the present law, no, there is nothing to 
require it. 


Aid ‘Without Consent’ 

Q Then, Senator, may it be that where an organiza- 
tion goes out and gives financial campaign support, 
they contend that they are doing this without the 
knowledge or consent of the candidate—they are re- 
warding him for his votes in the Senate, to be sure, 
but not as result of an understanding with him? 

A You are getting into a very difficult field, and I 
can’t answer categorically, but we’ve attempted to 
reach that by prohibiting contributions by corpora- 
tions and labor unions. We’ve attempted to reach it in 
that way, but they can skirt around that in a thousand 
ways. I don’t want to overemphasize the difficulty, 
and I can’t overemphasize the need for corrective ac- 
tion. It is really a desperate situation. 

Q How far does the question of ethics go in the 
Senate—does a man who has stock in corporations 
that: have defense contracts disqualify himself from 
voting on the floor of the House or the Senate? 

A In the last analysis it goes to the man’s own judg- 
ment as to what is ethical and what is not. 

Q Yet, when it gets into the newspapers it is not 
his judgment, but what somebody else thinks ought 
to have been his judgment— 

A There are two things that must be done along 
that line, in my opinion. One is that our people must 
demand a stricter sense of ethical action and moral 
standards than they do, and, second, our officials 
must follow suit. 

Q Would you require publication of a man’s per- 
sonal holdings and income? 

A No, I don’t think it is a matter of the public’s 
business excepting in so far as it affects a candidacy. 
Whether I have an outside income—and I haven’t— 
or whether I have not, is my business, unless it is af- 
fecting my official action. Then, of course, it becomes 
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a matter of public interest. Otherwise, I think it is an 
infringement on the rights of an individual to keep his 
affairs private. 

Q How will we find out if it is not made public? 

A I think your remedy will, be far worse than the 
disease, if you require every man who became a candi- 
date for office or is in office to file such a public state- 
ment for the curiosity seekers and for the public, or 
for his competitors to use against him— 

Q What about the publication of income taxes that 
was required for a while? 

A That was a mistake in my opinion, and it would 
be now. 

Q There is no objection to a man’s making a volun- 
tary disclosure, of course? 

A None whatever. 

Q But you wouldn’t make it a mandatory pro- 
vision by law? 

A I think it would be entirely unjust and an inter- 
ference with the individual rights. 


Parties and Presents 

Q What about hospitality and gifts as a possible 
influence? Where is the line to be drawn there? 

A Again, it will have to be drawn by the Senator or 
House member. It’s done all the time. I don’t believe 
there’s a member of the Senate or a member of the 
House who hasn’t had those opportunities presented 
to him over and over again. Parties, gifts, all those 
things are constantly presented to us. A concrete in- 
stance of what I mean is this: 

One of the big tobacco companies came to me, as 
well as some of the other Senators, and said they were 
putting on a campaign to show that their product is 
superior and were getting endorsements from public 
speakers, movie actors. They said, “We would like 
very much to have your endorsement of this cigarette, 
and we will write you a check for $1,000.” Well, in the 
first place, I don’t smoke. Anyway, I told them I was 
not interested. They even suggested that I could say 
that friends of mine endorse this cigarette. I insisted 
that I was not interested. Then they said if I didn’t 
want to take the money I could name a favorite char- 
ity, hospitals, or churches back home. I said, ‘‘No.” 

Then they asked, “Why don’t you do it?” 

I said, “I’ll tell you why: A statement of Guy Gil- 
lette that a certain cigarette is superior isn’t worth one 
thin dime to your company, not one thin dime. But 
the endorsement of Senator Guy Gillette you say is 
worth $1,000 to you. In other words, I am selling you 
my title. Well, I didn’t buy it; I’m not selling it.” 

I use that as an illustration of a decision that a man 
has to make himself. There was nothing evil in that. I 
would have been under no obligation, either. It is a 
question of morality. It’s a question of standards of 
honor and decency. 

Q Many of the people who accept invitations to 
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dinners and parties around Washington don’t know at 
the time they accept an invitation the purpose of the 
thing, do they? 

A That often happens. The people who are engi- 
neering these affairs are very adroit. They don’t come 
right out and say: “If you vote for this bill we’ll send 
you a check for $10,000.” They don’t do that. 

Q You say that it is really up to the individual Sen- 
ator. Do you think that the same thing should apply 
to members of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment? 

A I think so, very definitely. 

Q There have been such regulations. I remember 
years ago the Food and Drug Administration used to 
have a rule that no one there could even have lunch 
with anybody who might influence them— 

A I think it is very essential. I think that, when 
you reduce this to its lowest terms, the public is going 
to have to demand a higher standard of morality and 
ethics than they are requiring now of their officials. 
And we officials, as a rule, will be more careful if the 
public demands it of us. 

Q What do you think of the situation with respect 
to speaking engagements? Do you think that a mem- 
ber of Congress ought to speak before an organization 
and accept a fee for expenses when that organization 
has legislation pending before Congress? 

A No. 

Q Whether or not there is legislation pending, 
should they make speeches for pay under any circum- 
stances? 

A If it isn’t taking time away from their work. The 
United States is paying me $12,500 a year and $2,500 
tax-free expense money to give them my services in 
the United States Senate. If I am neglecting those 
services in any way, that is an impropriety. 

Q Does a Senator have to earn more money? 


A No. 


A Pay Raise for Legislators? 
~ Q As a practical matter, is the first step in this 
thing to raise the pay for the members? 

A I think the pay of members of Congress is low 
in comparison with the services of like nature ren- 
dered in an industry. But there isn’t a member up 
there on the Hill, whether his name is Gillette or 
Nixon or anyone else, who didn’t know what that sal- 
ary was when he went in there. Nobody clubbed me 
over the head and dragged me in without my knowl- 
edge as a candidate for the Senate. I knew what the 
compensation would be. If I can’t live on it, I know 
how I can hand in my resignation and get out of there. 

Q We have been talking about salaries, but we are 
also interested in the expenses of running an office. 
How would a man of modest means pay for those ex- 
penses unless he is a millionaire? 
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A That’s another thing that I knew thoroughly 
when I came down here. The Government makes 
available to me, as United States Senator, a sum for 
salaries in my office. I don’t use it all. I never have. 
Some of the larger States that have a larger popula- 
tion need to put on extra help, and some of them get 
extra help. 

Q The bigger States get more money, too, don’t 
they? 

A Yes. 

Q What about the situations that exist where your 
prospective opponent in the primary has plenty of 
money and is campaigning while you are in office? 
You have to go back there to meet this situation. You 
have to make speeches. You have to pay travel ex- 
penses. You can’t get all of that out of your salary 
and meet his money, can you? 

A That is the presumed risk. I knew that when I 
took the job. In addition to that sum for salaries, I 
have a sum for telephone charges, for wires. 

Q Do you have a travel-expense fund? 

A Just for one trip. 

Q Weill, how can you go to your State for the trips 
that you have to make for your constituents? Who 
pays you for those trips? In the six years that you are 
in the Senate, they ask you to come back frequently, 
and do you pay that out of your own pocket? 

A Yes, unless some organization who wants me to 
come out there to make a speech pays for it. 

Q Then, you couldn't get all of that out of your 
salary? 

A No, I couldn’t. But if it is a matter of accepting 
a speaking engagement that is going to cost me $400 
or $500 dollars in transportation, I just don’t accept 
it. You must remember another thing on this matter 
of compensation—and I think it is low, too low—in 
addition to my knowing what it is, this sum of money 
is made available to me for conducting my Office as a 
United States Senator and not to start a campaign for 
the next time and use this force in my office to get out 
my speeches. 


Financing Advance Campaigns 

Q So the salary of your office force takes care of 
your office business, but if you wanted to run for the 
Senate the next time and you want to begin ahead of 
your regular primary, you would have to get a cam- 
paign fund, wouldn’t you? 

A Yes, I would have to if I wanted to commence 
ahead of time. 

Q Senator Taft said he commenced a whole year 
ahead of time and had a special fund for that pur- 
pose— 

A I believe that Bob campaigned more than one 
year ahead of time. 

Q Isn't one of the weaknesses, therefore, the inade- 
quate travel allowance? Shouldn't that be increased 


rather than salaries, so that a member could go to his 
district? 

A Why is it up to the taxpayer to see that I am re- 
elected? I receive my pay from the taxpayers for 
functioning as a United States Senator, not for con- 
ducting a campaign for re-election. If I want to do 
that, that is an enterprise of my own. They are paying 
me my salary to function for six years as a United 
States Senator. 

Q And if you function well, that is an advantage 
for re-election? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q You've outlined here a pretty strict code for the 
individual Senator and member of the House so that 
he would be inhibited pretty much if he went beyond 
it. How do you reconcile that point of view with the 
fact that a man who is a millionaire can pay all of 
this out of his pocket? 

A You don’t have to reconcile it. 


Problem of ‘Moderate Means’ 

Q Then couldn't only rich men run for office and 
stay in office? 

A We are trying to make it possible so that one 
with moderate means can run. If a man is lucky 
enough to be a millionaire—and we have plenty of 
them up there, but I am not—then that is his good 
fortune. 

Q The public would think that it ought to be cor- 
rected some way. They don’t like to see just rich peo- 
ple in Congress— 

A You don’t mean that the Government ought to 
equalize the resources of the men in Congress— 

Q No. Are we faced with the fact that only rich men 
can stay in the Senate and the House? 

A We will be faced with that fact unless we can 
control in some way these political expenditures, be- 
cause if I’m running for the Senate, and if I don’t 
have the means as an individual, I have to get it from 
some place else, or else go without it. 

Q Then there must be some legitimate way of 
getting it somewhere else for your campaign or limit 
what the millionaire does, one way or the other? 

A I do think it has to be done one way or the other. 
I don’t believe we should ever allow a situation to 
develop, as it has developed and is developing, in 
which a man limited as to means will be precluded 
from presenting his candidacy to the electorate. 

Q That is growing more and more a problem? 

A Tremendously so. 

Q Is the amount of money being spent this year 
more than ever before? 

A So far as we’ve been able to get the reports, I 
would say that that is definitely the trend. 

Q Senator, is it a widespread practice for men in 
the House and Senate to put their wives on the pay 
roll? 
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A No, it is not a widespread practice. It’s been 
done but it isn’t a widespread practice. 

Q Do you feel that that is something that men in 
the House and Senate should not do? 

A I think that if a member of the House or a mem- 
ber of the Senate has a wife—or son, or brother, or 
any other relative—who can perform the duties, then 
he has a perfect right as a matter of moral action to 
place that individual on the pay roll. I see nothing 
wrong about it—excepting what might be read into it. 

But if, as has happened, they are placed on the pay 
roll and perform no function, excepting to draw the 
monthly stipend, that is entirely different. When I 
first came down to Congress, over on the House side, 
there was a limitation at that time, I think, of $3,400 
a year that could be paid one member of a staff. I 
knew of two or three instances, and only two or three 
out of about 500, in which the wife was put on the pay 
roll for $3,400 and a stenographer was hired at $1,800, 
and the wife never showed up except to draw her 
$3,400. 

Q You know, and all of us know, that between 
sessions of Congress many members of Congress open 
offices in their States to make themselves available to 
constituents. Who pays for those offices? Some of 
them get them free because they are in the Post Office 
Building— 

A I have an office open in Cherokee, Iowa, right at 
the present time, and part of my staff is there. The 
Government makes available to me $900 a-year for 
rent for an office back in Iowa. 

Q Who pays the expenses for the office force to go 
out there? 

A They pay their own. 

Q Are they a resident staff out there, or do they go 
from Washington? 

A They are part of my Washington staff. It hap- 
pens that those I take out to Iowa are, as a rule, those 
whose homes are out there, so it is less burdensome to 
them. But they pay their transportation to go there. 

Q Do you think it’s fair that they should have to do 
that? 

A They don’t like it and they’d much rather that 
somebody else paid it, but— 

Q Don’t you think that the Federal Government 
ought to pay that? 

A I think it would be fair. They didn’t formerly 
pay that rent, but they do now. 





Congressmen’s Law Practice 

Q What do you think about law practice of mem- 
bers of the House and Senate while they are in Con- 
gress as a supplementary income? 

A I think that any supplementary income is justi- 
fied if it is not interfering with their duties. 

Q Who is to be the judge of that? 

A The man himself. 
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..- “25 per cent of lawyers retain membership in firms’ 


Q Is your concept of a job as United States Senato1 
a 12-month job? Do you see it as a job you are on 
every day of the year? 

A I am not on the job every day. The duties are 
required of me, however, at any time. 

Q What proportion of the lawyers in the Congress 
do you think practice law while they are members 
of the House or Senate? 

A I think that perhaps 25 per cent of the lawyers 
retain their membership in a firm of lawyers. Many 
of them take no active part. 

Q Do they do that anticipating a return? 

A I don’t know. I presume that some of them do 
and that some of them go back from time to time and 
participate in a trial if it is a matter that isn’t inter- 
fering with their duties. Again, it comes down to the 
question of how it is interfering with his responsibil- 
ities as a Senator or Congressman. You are accepting 
a certain salary for certain duties, certain functions, 
and, if you can do both, then all right. 


U.S.A. and Private Clients 

Q What about clients? Even ff you can do it with- 
out interfering, supposing your client is X Corpora- 
tion, and you get a big fee fora State trial, do you 
think that is proper? 

A You also have a client, the United States of 
America; if your interest in your client is adverse— 

Q But you don’t know they’re adverse. Here’s a 
client that has no complications with the Government 
and you have accepted fees for years—State cases 
with a local company of some sort. Then you come to 
the question of whether it is improper or not when 
they do have a claim. How can a man know in ad- 
vance when this conflicting interest is going to arise if 
he takes cases in court? 

A He wouldn’t know exactly, but he would know 
what might arise. 

Q He should not place himself in a position where 
he might be serving two people, or two groups, whose 
interests are adverse? 

A It shouldn’t be done. 

Q You don’t think, then, he should represent a 
labor organization or a corporation in State affairs? 

A I think not. But, like all of these questions, it 
comes back to the question of individual morals. It 
resolves itself to that, and it has to be determined on 
that basis. We are not keepers of the conscience of 
the members up here. I am certainly not. I know how 
I feel about certain matters, but maybe I am wrong. 

Q Do you find it necessary to send out a lot of 
Christmas cards? 

A No. 

Q Do many Senators send out Christmas greetings? 

A_ I don’t know. I know that quite a number of the 
members of Congress have clipping bureaus which 


(Continued on next page) 












. .- Little change in standards, ‘greatly increased expense’ 


cut out all the obituaries and weddings and then send 
congratulations or condolences, whatever is appro- 
priate for the occasion. 

Q Is that letter sent under a frank? 

A I don’t know. 

Q If you had a letter you wanted to send to a con- 
stituent who was just married, would that letter be 
franked? 

A Most certainly not. 

Q Do you think it is proper to frank speeches from 
the Record? 

A Yes. It is a privilege that is abused, but I think 
it is perfectly proper. But that is a public document 
informing the electorate and you have a perfect right 
to send it under your frank. 

Q Even if the Senator makes a campaign speech 
on the floor of the Senate? 

A Well, it is done and I see nothing particularly 
reprehensible about it, because there are hundreds of 
speeches made on the floor that are not intended to 
influence pending legislation but are made to send 
back to the folks back home, and are sent back. I 
think with very few exceptions the members of Con- 
gress pay for the reprints of those speeches, but they 
are sent out under the frank. In a number of cases, 
they use the frank of some other member of Congress, 
which, of course, is inexcusable. I have been asked to 
allow the use of my frank. 

Q What about the appropriations that Congress 
makes for the President’s expenses when he uses them 
for a political purpose? The ‘“‘nonpolitical trip” idea 
was originated some years ago when the assumption 
was that if you called it nonpolitical it became non- 
political. Is that correct? 

A I don’t follow that logic at all. 

Q If you know that a man has spent a great 
amount of money, you could deny him his seat in 
Congress—and both houses have done it? 

A Yes. 

Q And you are trying to get legislation that will 
make a candidate report expenditures of money in his 
behalf? 

A That’s the hope. 


What Present Law Provides 

Q Under present law, is there any limit on a Rep- 
resentative’s campaign funds? 

A Yes. It is $10,000, to the best of my recollection. 

Q That is, that he himself can spend? 

A Yes. Of course, in that limitation of $10,000 in 
the House and $25,000 in the Senate, which is the 
maximum amount, there are exemptions which make 
it very difficult to compute. In determining the maxi- 
mum in my State, for instance, they do not include 
living expenses or traveling expenses, newspaper ad- 
vertising, wires, postage, telephone calls—that is all 
excluded. 


Q You could call up every voter in your State dur- 
ing a campaign? 

A Sure, I could. 

Q There is no limit on your telephone expendi- 
tures? 

A Not for campaign purposes. 

Q What does the $25,000 cover, Senator? 

A Beyond those things I have mentioned—bill- 
board advertising or somebody you have hired. 

Q There certainly should be no objection to a 
Congressman’s collecting campaign funds during the 
term of his office, should there? 

A I don’t think you can have any objection to it. 

Q If a man wants to be re-elected two years hence, 
he ought to be able to collect campaign funds. Would 
there be any objection if that were a trust fund, prop- 
erly reported to Congress? 

A It would have to be reported if he uses it in the 
campaign. 

Q And it should be reported all the time that he is 
in office, too, shouldn't it? 

A Yes. 


Gifts Between Elections 

Q Now, in the proposed legislation, if you have a 
campaign fund between elections and you are re- 
quired to record it before it is spent, then it could 
operate like a pre-election campaign fund, could it 
not? 

A Well, that’s an additional field to the one that 
was mentioned here a while ago where—I think it’s 
20 days before the campaign is over—I must file a 
preliminary report. In nine cases out of 10, if someone 
wants to contribute to me, I’ll say hold off till after 
the time comes for filing this report or till some time 
in the days after the election before I have to file the 
final report. But, if they withhold the contribution to 
30 or 50 days after, I don’t have to report it at all. 

Q And that is a pretty widespread practice? 

A It is. 

Q Lots of money is contributed after elections for 
the expenses of the previous campaign? 

A Yes. 

Q In your years of service in the House and Senate, 
what is your opinion of the change, if any, in the eth- 
ical standards of members of Congress? 

A I don’t believe there has been any appreciable 
change in the time that I have been there. These 
practices have existed, I think, for a long time and 
long before I got there. 

Q But the use of money is growing, isn’t it? 

A Oh, undoubtedly. Of course, it is so much more 
expensive to use the various media for publicity. 
There is no doubt about that. There is no question 
about the greatly increased expense of conducting a 
candidacy, but that just emphasizes the need for 
remedial legislation. 
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The Armco Steel that puts “gold” on your toast 


Aespecial steel that helps brown toast an even gold 
—and does it fast — is the newest thing in many toasters. 


It is Armco ALuMINizEpD Steel. In toaster-reflectors 
it reflects heat evenly and efficiently. So toasting 
takes less time, less electricity. 


Armco ALUMINIZED is made by putting a hot-dipped 
coating of aluminum on steel. The aluminum reflects 
heat. The steel gives strength. Together, they resist 
a combination of heat and corrosion much longer than 
ordinary metals. That’s why you'll find it in the 


ARMCO STEEL 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 


“hot spots” of kitchen ranges, automobile 
mufflers, room heaters and many other products. 


There are many other Armco Special-Purpose Steels 
too. Wherever steel is used in a product, there’s a 
special Armco grade that will simplify fabrication, 
improve appearance and give longer, better service. 


The Armco triangle trademark has been nationally 
advertised for more than 37 years. Today, millions 
of people recognize it as the mark of basic metal 
quality in the products they buy. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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SLUMP OVER—BOOM ON 


IN AUTOS, APPLIANCES 


There’s a buying spree, all of 
a sudden, for cars, appliances, 
a whole array of household 
gadgets. 

Demand and production are 
up for TV sets, radios, refrigera- 
tors, washers, almost everything. 
The same goes for new autos. 

Easier credit, higher incomes, 
early shopping for Christmas are 
bringing out the shoppers with 
a rush. 


A boom is under way in the de- 
mand for goods that were going beg- 
ging for customers only a short time 
ago. People are hurrying back into 
the market for TV sets, refrigerators, 
freezers, washing machines, even ra- 
dio sets. 

The market for new cars, never really 
weak since 1940, is very active once 
more. For many makes of cars the limit- 
ing factor in sales is a shortage of cars 
to deliver. 

The spurt in demand for household 
equipment of many kinds and for TV 
sets and cars reflects a number of things. 

Terms for buying now are much easier 
than they were when credit controls 
were in effect. All kinds of goods can 
be had for very small down payments, 
or none at all. This encourages people 
to buy now and pay later, out of future 
income. 

The easier credit, too, goes along 
with rising incomes. People have more 
income than ever before. Jobs are plenti- 
ful, more people are working, and pay 
raises are coming in fairly often for many 
people. 

At the same time, new families are 
being created at a rate that is lower 
than it was but still is rather high. 

What you get as a result is a lively 
demand that is expected to carry over 
well into 1953, at least. What happens 
later, when there may be some cuts in 
spending by business or in arms spending 
by Government, remains to be seen. For 
the moment, and for some months to 
come, business promises to be brisk. 

The charts on this page give you an 
idea of what is going on. 
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Production Parade Shows 


Where New Booms Are 
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The peak in output of all important 
civilian goods came in 1950 and early 
1951 when buying soared to forestall 
war shortages. Then, as fears eased and 
federal controls took hold, production 
started to slide. Output continued to 
decline until mid-1952. But six to eight 
weeks ago, in the third quarter of this 
year, the tide turned. 

‘ At that point, retailers and wholesalers 
had worked off their heavy inventories 
of goods, often by sales-stimulating price 
cuts. They began to send orders for new 
goods to the manufacturers. 

Manufacturers, after months of slow 
motion, had only small stores of finished 
goods on hand to satisfy the new. orders. 
They began to step up production sched- 
ules, hire more workers, order more raw 
materials. 

Now production is in a strong rise, 
the Christmas trade is coming in, and 
some manufacturers can’t keep up with 
their new orders. It’s the usual autumn 
upswing, with an extra bounce. 

Auto output is moving up fast and 
will continue to rise if material alloca- 
tions are increased as promised. 

In the present calendar quarter, the 
final three months of the year, auto as- 
sembly lines are expected to turn out 
1,275,000 cars. This is an annual rate of 
5.1 million units a year and marks a 55 
per cent gain over the previous three 
months’ rate. 

Auto output will continue at this pace, 
or faster, throughout 1953, on the basis 
of present planning in the industry. If 
sales justify a larger expansion, and ma- 
terials are available, auto makers can 
push output even higher. 

The postwar auto industry is about 
double the prewar industry’s size, as 
shown by the record made in 1950, 
when nearly 6.7 million cars rolled off 
production lines. 

At the moment, the familiar stories 
of auto shortages are heard again. Buy- 
ers wait 30 to 60 days for the lowest- 
priced cars with the greatest sales ap- 
peal. Some higher-priced cars have to 
be ordered weeks ahead of the hoped-for 
delivery date. 

Television manufacturers are enjoy- 
ing a new boom. After a series of slumps 
in demand for TV sets in past months, 
the TV industry cut inventories sharply. 
On August 31, manufacturers had fewer 
than 250,000 sets on hand. 

The political campaign, however, 
stimulated demand. So has the gradual 
widening of the market area, with build- 
ing of new stations. Also, people are 
turning in old small-screen sets for im- 
proved larger-screen models. Many 
families are beginning to want two TV 
sets, just as they eventually wanted two 
tadios—one for the youngsters and one 
for the adults. 

TV orders, as a result, are flowing in, 
and factory production is rising rapidly. 
(Continued on page 62) 
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turers at the Crossroads of the East. 
From the busy areas adjacent to 
metropolitan New York to the bustling 
industrial sectors in the fast-growing 
Delaware River Valley, you can 
find the best plant site for your busi- 





ness... right here in New Jersey! 
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... AT THE CROSSROADS OF THE EAST 
Public Service Electric — i 


and Gas Company, 80 ¢ 
Park Pi., Newark, N: J. 


For the reasons behind 
the success of industry 
in New Jersey, write for 
your copy of ‘‘An In- 
dustrialist’s View of 
the Crossroads of the 
















































































































Promotes Sanitation 
NEO-CORD 
COUNTER-TRED 


Resists oil, grease, fats, 
soapy water, lactic acids, 
chemicals, gasoline. 
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Cuts Cleaning Costs 


EZY-RUG 
RUBBER LINK 
MATTING 


Traps dirt at the door. 
Colorful patterns 
beautify lobbies. 








Increases Production 


AMERIFLEX = = 
WOOD LINK 
MATTING 


Keeps feet off of cold, 
slippery, wet floors. 
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Breakage 


EVER-TRED 
VINYL LINK 
MATTING 


Grease-proof. 
Non-absorbent. Ideal 
for food processors. 


Minimizes 








Retards Fatigue 


DO-ALL 
FLOOR TILE & 
MATTING 


For lobbies and salesrooms. § 
Protects carpets. 
Good scrapeage qualities. 





Prevents Accidents and Suits 


4 TRAFFIC-TRED 
CORDED RUBBER 
MATTING 


Prevents slipping and falls 
on wet floors. 
Reduces danger of 
broken arches. 





Raises Oftice Efficiency 
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cleaned. b hos 
AMERICAN MAT CORPORATION : 
: 2201 Adams Street Toledo 2, Ohio 
Please send brochure “A Mat for Every Purpose.”’ 
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IN CANADA: AMERICAN MAT CORPORATION, LTD. 
: Canada Trust Building Windsor, Ontario 
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. .. TV overtaking radio, which nearly doubles output of ‘30s 


One major company reports that August 
sales to distributors were double the 
1951 rate. This company foresees ca- 
pacity operations through the rest of 
1952. 

Production in the last three months 
of 1952 is expected to hit an annual 
rate of 8.6 million sets, 62 per cent 
above the third-quarter rate. That’s much 
higher than the normal seasonal rise. at 
this time. 

At the present high rate, manufactur- 
ers probably can meet most order com- 
mitments, although there is some talk 
of shortages in popular models by Christ- 
mas. Outside antennas are reported to 
be scarce already. 

Radio output is rising along with 
everything else. Production in the fourth 


~ quarter of this year will reach an annual 


rate of 10.2 million sets, which is 30 per 
cent above the third-quarter rate. The 
market for radios is getting smaller, as 
TV moves in, but it’s far from drying up, 
as some prophets thought it would. 

A production rate of 10 million radio 
sets a year is almost double the industry’s 
average output rate through the 1930s, 
when radio came of age. Replacement 
demand, plus expanding use of portables 
and car radios, promises to maintain ra- 
dio production and sales at a relatively 
high level in the future. 

Refrigerators show the typical pat- 
tern of boom in the Korean-war rush and 
then a slump, with substantial recovery 
now taking hold. 

In 1950, manufacturers made 5.8 mil- 
lion refrigerators. In 1951, they cut out- 
put one third. By late summer, 1952, 
they had let production go down to a 
low rate of 2.4 million units a year. But, 
by then, orders from the public already 
had started to jump up again. Pro- 
ducers’ stocks of refrigerators were cut 
drastically, from 1.1 million to 563,000 
in the nine weeks between June | and 
August 1. 

Now, in the last quarter of the year, 
production is at an annual rate of 3.8 
million units a year, 58 per cent higher 
than in the previous three months. One 
large producer has canceled a proposed 
plant shutdown. Another is calling for 
2,500 new workers in the next few 
weeks. 

To get back up to the 1950 rate of 
nearly 6 million refrigerators a year, 
manufacturers would have to make an- 
other 54 per cent gain on top of the 
present rise in operations. 

Washing machines are being pro- 
duced at the highest rate in more than 
a year. Fourth-quarter output will reach 
an annual rate of 3.7 million units, which 
is only 14 per cent below the boom rate 





achieved in 1950, when 4.3 million units 
were made. Inventories of this major 
household appliance are low, while de. 
mand—much of it for replacement of old 
machines—is rising. 

Vacuum-cleaner production has 
made a complete recovery from the 
slump that followed the splurge, and 
is now at an annual rate of 3.5 million 
units. That is up to the 1950 annual rate, 
and 30 per cent above the third quarter, 
1952. 

Vacuum-cleaner demand is on a re- 
placement basis to a large extent and 
thus tends to fluctuate less, over a given 
period, than the demand for other ap- 
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APPLIANCE DEALER 
Customers—ready, willing, able 


pliances. Steady, relatively high output 
is indicated. 

Freezers are one of the newer items 
that housewives want, and sales and 
production of freezers have stayed high 
throughout the Korean-war period. Out- 
put in the second quarter of 1952 was 
nearly double the output of the 1947-49 
period, when freezers first hit the mar- 
ket in big numbers. 

Clothes driers, another appliance 
just getting well into the mass market, 
were not affected at all by the 1951 
slump. At last count, drier production 
was at a record high, nearly eight times 
the output of the 1947-49 period, and 
31 per cent higher than in July, 1951. 

These are the facts and figures that 
signal a returning boom in cars and ma- 
jor household appliances. Signs of the 
upturn in production and sales are cheer- 
ing businessmen from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. 
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Why have glass distributors? 

For one thing, peaks and valleys in demand for window glass come 
sharply with changes of season. 

The acute ups and downs are leveled by distributor organizations and 
their glass dealers. The glass distributor specializes in storage, absorbing 
the factory’s output during the lulls, stockpiling to take the brunt of sudden 
orders when everybody, at a touch of cold weather, rushes to repair 
windows—or, at the touch of spring, rushes to start building. 

Meanwhile, the distributor’s salesmen are on the job locally, selling in 
anticipation of the weather. Taken all together, Libbey-Owens-Ford Dis- 
tributors employ a small army of salesmen. Though these salesmen are not 
factory employes, the men and women who make glass count on them to 
take it away day after day, regardless of peaks and valleys. 

So why have glass distributors—and dealers? 

If they were to vanish, the factory would have to stockpile glass in the 
community, and the factory would have to hire just as many salesmen as all 
the distributors put together to do the selling. L-O-F thinks you are served 
best and most economically by these local, independent businessmen whose 
interests and loyalties are keyed to you and your community. 


FOR QUALITY GLASS, | g ; 
see your L-O-F Distributor or Dealer. .... ndopendert Business 
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Potassium carbonate is the basic chemical used as a flux in glass 
manufacture to achieve the flawless clarity, luster, bell-like 
“ring,” and durability which are characteristic of TV tubes, 
it puts optical glass, crystal tableware and other fine quality glass. 
Leading makers depend regularly on Jnternational for potassium 

ud ” earns poe 
the ring carbonate of the purity and uniformity required for the pro- 
duction of fine glass. Typical of the precisely controlled operat- 
e ing conditions in Jnternational’s Niagara Falls chemical plant is 
in glass the erystallizer-filter which removes impurities in potassium car- 
bonate in the final stages of processing. This essential chemical 
is made from potassium chloride that is refined from potash 
ores mined by International at Carlsbad, New Mexico for 


many industrial chemical and agricultural uses. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


PHOSPHATE + POTASH + PLANT FOODS + CHEMICALS * INDUSTRIAL MINERALS * AMINO PRODUCTS 
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Who Gets Biggest Raise? 
Lewis for Miners Again 


Industrial workers, on the av- 
erage, are holding their own in 
the race against higher prices. 

The score for 1952, up to now: 
wages up 4 per cent, cost of liv- 
ing up 3 per cent. 

As usual, the coal miners are 
leading the league. 


It now is possible to tally up the 
seventh round of wage _ increases. 
With the returns in from most big in- 
dustries, these results are shown: 

Workers in all industries averaged 
pay raises of 7 cents an hour during 
the last 12 months. This is a 4 per 
cent increase that kept these workers 
one jump ahead of the rise in living 
costs. Cost of living jumped 3 per 
cent in the same period. 

Workers in industries where 
unions are strong did better than the 
average. Most of them collected 


increases of at least 10 cents an 
hour, with the spread ranging con- 


siderably higher. Coal miners, for 
example, won raises of 24 cents an 
hour and again took high honors for 
major industries in 1952. 
There were pay cuts in scattered 
industries, but these were exceptions 
to the general trend. Here and 
there, a union settled for no raise, 
but kept last year’s rates. But the 
trend, as it has been in every year 
since World War II, was up. 
Industry by,industry the 1952 
round of pay increases was without a pat- 
tern. Raises showed wide variation in size. 

In soft coal, John L. Lewis won his 
biggest pay raise in a year when coal 
stocks were enormous and prices de- 
pressed. He also obtained a boost in 
rovalty payments to the miners’ welfare 
fund of 10 cents a ton, bringing the new 
rate to 40 cents a ton. Pensions and other 
benefits are not to be increased as a re- 


sult, but the fund now will be better 


able to meet its obligations. 

Steel earlier agreed to a pay raise of 
16 cents an hour plus fringe benefits 
costing about 8 cents an hour. Steel- 

(Continued on page 66) 











—Bituminous ¢Coal Inst. 


THE EXTREMES: Coal miners took top honors for the year’s pay raises. 


Textile workers, in many mills, took pay cuts due to depressed business. 
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United Van Lines 
moving with care 
. » » everywhere 


From start to finish, 
United Van Lines 
specialists Pre-Plan 
your move to take the 
troublesome details off 
your hands. 


All your precious possessions are 
carefully packed, moved any- 
where in the U. S. and Canada, 
and then unpacked in your new 
home by experienced movers. 


See Classified Phone Book for 
helpful, expert United mover 
nearby—always at your service! 






®SANITIZED VANS—United vans are 
Sanitized for your hygienic protection. 
It’s the safest way to move, anywhere. 


Freel United Van Lines makes your ‘ental 
* ing easier with a Pre-Planning 
Kit of helpful ideas, removal notices and 
carton stickers. No obligation—send for yours, 
wherever you plan to move. 
UNITED VAN LINES, INC. 
St. Louis 17, Mo., Department U 
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His Royal Nibs...NIBROC* TOWELS 


"Okay ?" 


‘ 


| BROWN 
ig 





| NIBROC TOWELS are strong— 
| wet or dry. They will not come apart 
| even when wet. Yet they’re soft and ab- 
sorbent...dry drier—faster! Sanitary 
and economical, too; one towel dries 
both hands. World's largest selling 
paper towel for industrial and institu- 
tional use. Get Nibroc service through 
dealers anywhere in U.S. or Canada. For 
information, write Dept.DN-10, Boston. 


COMPANY, Berlin, New Hampshire 





General Sales Offices: 
150 Causeway St., Boston 14, Mass. 


Dominion Square Building, Montreal, Quebec 


| 
| CORPORATION, La Tuque, Quebec 
| 
1 








IF business has stopped coming in over the 
transom ... if selling is no longer just a matter of taking orders 
... if competition is stiffening up and you can see the time com- 
ing when you will really have to scratch for orders—then, now is 
the time to find out how Dodge Reports can help you do a better 


yy 


1s 1T? "=e... 


Dodge Reports cover every phase of new construction—every- 
where east of the Rockies. Dodge Reports tell you daily who and 
where your best prospects are... what they’re going to build 
and when you should sell them. 


For 62 years Dodge Reports have kept most of Construction’s 
top companies and salesmen ahead of the market—led them to 
the right people at the right time. When you employ the Dodge 
field staff to take the first step, locating known prospects with a 
current need, you provide more time for your salesmen to 
negotiate for business where the business is ... make it possible 
for them to get more business. Write for the free informative 
Dodge booklet, Dodge Reports, How to Use Them Effectively. 








Dept. USN10, 119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Timely, accurate, comprehensive construction news service 
THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE 


DODGE REPORTS i 
| 
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Railroad unions win 
22/2 to 37 cents... 


workers, however, suffered a loss of 
wages during their strike, prolonged by 
an attempt to get the “union shop.” ~ 

Railroads granted raises ranging from 
22.5 to 37 cents an hour to three unions 
of operating employes: the Engineers, 
Conductors and Firemen. Although these 
topped the miners’ raise, the rail increases 
were not considered to be as much of a 
victory as was the Lewis contract. The 
rail unions were offered the same scettle- 
ment in December, 1950, but tried for 
more. Since signing up last May, these 
unions got 4 cents more in cost-of-living 
adjustments. Other rail unions that settled 
last year netted 7 cents an hour in living- 
cost raises during 1952, under an esca- 
lator clause. 

Aluminum also gave a large raise 
this year. Murray's Steelworkers Union, 
which has contracts in the aluminum 
field, too, won 19 cents in pay raises, 
plus 3 cents in fringe benefits. 

Oil refineries, as a rule, issued raises 
of 15 cents an hour to CIO, AFL and in- 
dependent unions. 

Automobiles didn’t give as much in 
raises during 1952 as some of these 
other industries. Net gain for the year, 
so far, is 9 cents an hour, in annual raise 
and cost-of-living adjustments, Although 
auto workers were collecting additional 
increases in 1951 while steel and coal 
contracts were tied wp, the long-term 
contracts in autos are being criticized. 

Construction firms agreed to raises 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents an hour for 
the various unions in the AFL Building 
Trades Department,- headed. by Richard 
J. Gray. 

Rubber companies gave 10-cent ir 
creases to the CIO Rubber Workers. 
Most of the firms settled without a strike. 

Electrical-equipment makers, as a 
general rule, set their industry's wage 
pattern for 1952 and forced the unions 
to accept it. This pattern averaged about 
10 cents an hour. James B. Carey, presi- 
dent of the CIO Electrical Workers, 
agreed to accept the 10-cent offer when 
it was made by Westinghouse, but de- 
layed an agreement with General Elec- 
tric in the hope of getting more than 
rival unions settled for. Other labor 
unions in GE plants took the 10 cents 
when it was offered by the company. 

Aircraft plants granted raises of 
from 8 to’ 12 cents an hour for 1952 in 
settlements with Walter Reuther’s ClO 
Auto Workers and with the AFL Ma- 
chinists, led by A. J. Hayes. In a few in- 
stances, increases ran higher, where dis- 
putes had dragged on from 1951, but at 
least part of the raise was charged off 
against last year’s pattern. 
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. . . Varied increases 
given in shipbuilding 


Shipbuilding raises varied somewhat 
depending on the date of the previous 
increase. The CIO Shipbuilding Workers 
got raises of 12.5 to 20 cents an hour 
in some East Coast yards. AFL metal- 
trades unions on the West Coast won 
increases of 15 cents an hour. 

lumbering also showed variations, 
with the AFL Carpenters getting 12.5 
cents an hour in some mills and the 
CIO Woodworkers winning 7.5 cents and 
fringes. 

Glass plants issued cost-of-living pay 
raises of 8 cents an hour to CIO Glass 
Workers, plus 4 cents more for employes 
not on a bonus plan. 

On the other hand, not all union 
leaders have been able to get raises for 





~-Staff Photo, USN&WR 


AFL‘'S GRAY 
... by the hour, 10 to 25 cents more 


their workers this year, and, in some 
cases, pay cuts were accepted. 

Textile mills, for example, were able 
to cut wages in many instances, because 
of depressed business conditions for a 
while in that industry. An arbitration 
award ordered a reduction of 8.5 cents 
an hour in pay at many cotton mills. 
Woolen mills kept wages at 1951 levels 
in most cases. 

Clothing also retained the previous 
year’s wage rates in many instances. 
Again, the unions recognized that the 
industry was having sales difficulties, 
and co-operated to hold down labor 
costs. 

Copper and brass companies gave 
raises ranging from 8 to 11 cents an 
hour to AFL and independent unions. 
(Continued on page 68) 
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AT THE BLOOD BANK 


From the home towns of America to the battle zones of Korea, 
our ‘Flying Lifeline” spans the Pacific ... precious pints of crit- 
ically needed whole blood and plasma are speeded to our wounded 
combat forces via the Military Air Transport Service; then in a 
matter of hours ... in Fairchild C-119 Packets to the front lines. 

This is only one of the many top priority military cargoes 
flown by the rugged, battle-tested C-119 “Flying Boxcars,” the 
mainspring of our mobile Armed Forces, airlifting everything 
from medical supplies and tanks, to pontoons and paratroopers. 
Whatever is needed, wherever it’s needed, Fairchild’s “Flying 
Boxcars”’ can and are delivering the goods! 


Our ARMED FORCES need your BLOOD. 
Contact your local RED CROSS TODAY! 


aa 


. ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


AIRCHILD 


HAGERSTOWN. MARYLAND 

















Engine Division, Farmingdale, N.Y. Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. 
Guided Missiles Division, Wyandanch, L.I.,N.Y. Stratos Division, Bay Shore, L.I., N.Y. 






































































of Morgan Grenfell § Co. 
Loans and Bills Purchased.... 
Banking House.........-++++> 


of Credit and Acceptances. . 


Deposits: U. 8. Government 

All Other...... 

Official Checks Outstanding 
Accounts Payable, Reserve for 
Acceptances Outstanding and 
Credit Isswed.........++++++ 
Capital........++. ee rT 
Sar Plas...cvcecsecsescvecsess 
Undivided Profits..........+++ 


J.P. MORGAN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK 
Condensed Statement of Condition September 30, 1952 
ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks......-- . $175,229,260.54 


United States Government Securities.....-- 
State and Municipal Bonds and Notes.....- 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank.......--- 
Other Bonds and Securities (including Shares 


Morgan & Cie. Incorporated) 


Accrued Interest, Accounts Receivable, etc... 


Liability of Customers on Letters 


eee ee eeeneeeee 


LIABIEITIES 


Taxes, etc.... 


United States Government securities carried at $88,118,915.78 
in the above statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, 
to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


220,180,226.50 
59,909,612.17 
1,650,000.00 


Limited and 
ries exewaeee ts 11,922,814.72 
282 318,295.11 
3,755,796.88 
3,000,000.00 


12,174 849.30 
$770,140,855.22 


Serre eee ee ee 


$ 74,882,743.06 
587 853,054.72 
23,708,402.37 $686,444,200.15 


5,301,390.73 


12,246,809.30 
25,000,000.00 
30,000 000.00 
11,148,455.04 


$770,140;855.22 
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rOTENCILS: 


STENCIL MACHINE 
Bold, easy-to-read addresses 
at high speed, low cost with 
MARSH-cut stencils. Three size 
a\Mmachines—”2”, %”, or 1” 
letters, with Hardened Dies, 
Quick-Replaceable Punches. 
Electric or hand operated. 


2) FOUNTAIN BRUSH 
Ink in handle. Button control 
feeds ink for quick, neat sten- 
ciling. Saves time, ink, money 


STENCIL INK 

Makes shipments look their 
best. Highest quality. Fast dry- 
ing, permanent. No Shaking. 


Electric DIAL-TAPER 


: Electric tape dispensing. Dial 
control Completely automatic 
eZ > Better sealing with 20% saving. 





FOR FREE SHIPPERS HANDBOOK AND PRICES, 
CHECK SQUARE ABOVE AND PIN TO BUSINESS 


LETTERHEAD WITH YOUR NAME. 





E MARSH STENCIL MACHINE COMPANY fa 
61 Marsh Bidg., Belleville, Ill. 
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BY BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES 


* New York’s 
famous Essex House 
offers an address of distinction, 
overlooking beautiful Central 
Park. Convenient to all important 
business and social activities. 
Recently redecorated and refur- 
nished. Rooms with Television. 

Single from $8, Double from $11 


Suites with complete serving pantry from $18. 
Chicago Office—Central 6-6846. 








= HOUSE 


on-the-park 


160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK 
Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-President €§ Managing Dir. 
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Truck lines grant 
25 cents in one area 


Trucking lines granted increases of 
varying amounts. Agreements here are 
negotiated on an area basis. A recent 
agreement, in New Jersey, provided for 
a 25-cent raise, after a 29-day strike, 


Unions Attack 
Long Contracts 


Long-term labor contracts, hailed a 
few years ago as a stabilizing influence 
in industry, now are coming under attaek, 
Unions that signed them are not pleased 
with the way they have worked out ina 
period of inflation. As a result, these 
unions, and others are expected to be less 
eager to accept such plans in the future, 

The CIO Auto Workers Union is tak- 
ing the lead in trying to revise the five- 
year contracts made popular by this 
union in 1950. Other unions that adopted 
similar agreements at that time also are 
complaining, but, for the most part, 
are waiting to see how the UAW comes 
out. 

At stake in the dispute are hundreds 
of agreements, in a variety of industries. 
They cover more than 2 million workers. 
These agreements, as a rule, provide that 
the unions involved will not file wage 
demands for five years. During that pe- 
riod, however, adjustments are made 
every three months to offset any change 
in living costs, and an annual raise—4 
cents an hour in autos—is granted. The 
adjustment for living costs is kept sepa- 
rate from the -basic wage rate. If prices 
go up a certain amount, wages are 
raised; if prices-go down enough, wages 
are cut. 

Complaints against these agreements 
now are being filed with the auto com- 
panies by offigials of the union. They 
want to boost the annual increase to 5 
cents, and they also seek higher pension 
benefits, although pensions, like wages, 
supposedly were fixed for the five-year 
period. 

The chief aim of the union, however, 
seems to be to guard against any sharp 
cut in wages if living costs decline. As 
now written, the agreements would al- 
low the entire living-cost adjustment to 
be withdrawn if prices declined far 
enough. During the two years that the 
contract has been in effect, auto workers’ 
wages have been adjusted upward a net 
total of 26 cents an hour. A sizable pay 
cut can result if the cost of living takes 
a drastic fall at some future date. The 
union wants to limit the pay cut to 5 
cents. (Continued on page 69) 
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FIREMEN ‘EVERY 10 FEET 


Is any building truly “FIRE-PROOF”? 


No type of building is actually 
more “fire-proof” than a furnace. 
Consider, then, what happens to 
flammable contents when ignited 
in such a structure. Prevent FIRE 
in any building... by installing 
GLoBE Automatic Sprinklers, now. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 











| 4» 
Turn a new leaf 


Breathe new color into your cheeks... 
here at the Gideon where scenery is sun- 
dipped in green and gold, and brisk air 
is sweetened with pine. Diet or delight 
on exquisite foods. Walk, ride, do as you 
please all day—z-z-z-z the night away. 
Now’s the best time to take the “Cure” 
at the famous Spa Baths where millions 
of fluttering, penetrating bubbles drive 
away tensions .. . troubles... turn out 
another you” better than new—leaving 
you completely relaxed. Privately operated. 
e For reservations or free booklet, write 


Myron H. Woolley, Manager. 
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. . « Companies unwilling 
to cancel agreements 


Companies having the long-term 
agreements are not willing to have the 
contracts torn up or revised drastically 
before their expiration dates. The lead 
in negotiations with the union on this 
demand has been taken by General 
Motors, which proposed the original 
agreement to the auto union. The idea 
came from C. E. Wilson: president of 
GM, who had been searching for a 
scientific and fair way to avoid the an- 
nual disputes over wage matters. 

What bothers workers in the auto 
plants is the large increase won by steel 
and coal unions in recent months. Dur- 
ing 1952, the Steelworkers collected an 
increase of 16 cents an hour, and coal 





GENERAL MOTORS’ WILSON 
. .. science wrestled with inflation 


miners, 24 cents. Auto workers compare 
that with their net gain of 9 cents so far 
in 1952. 

But there is a catch in that arithmetic. 
The auto workers also got raises at vari- 
ous times in 1951, while the steel and 
coal contracts were tied up. The total 
gain in autos since the previous steel 
and coal agreements was 23 cents an 
hour, for the two years. Most of this 
was in the cost-of-living adjustments, 
which could be taken away in a down- 
turn of prices. 

It’s the thought of what will happen 
to wages if prices turn down that now is 
worrying the Auto Union. It wants wages 
to rise faster, and it wants to eliminate 
the chance of a decline at some future 
date. Other unions also are likely to be- 
come wary of this type of agreement, in 
view of the Auto Union’s complaints. 














Surroundings 
your 
visitors 
will 
“appreciate. 
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FOR NEW OFFICES — OR TO MODERNIZE USE 






; SINCE 1816 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 
THE TAYLOR CHAIR CO. « BEDFORD, OHIO 















Putting MOSINEE 


Forest Fibres 
to work for you 


You can have MOSINEE 
made to your specifica- 
tions ... to meet your needs in terms of 
your product, processing or packaging: 


@ Fibres absorbent or non-absorbent. 

e Acidity or alkalinity controlled fibres. 

e@ Fibres for impregnation with wax, 
resin, or other substances. 

@ Fibres with dielectric properties. 

@ Moisture-vapor repellent fibres. 

@ Tough, soft, flexible or stiff, dense or 
porous, corrosion or mold resistant 
fibres. . . made as you need them. 

For fibres of controlled quality and 
uniformity, to perform vital functions 
dependably, contact 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS COMPANY 


MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


MOSINEE 


makes fibres 


work for Industry 












































From the top steel producer ... 
to a leading chemical house, 
@ yeast company and a meat packer... 


Heat Prover 


SERVES 62 DIFFERENT COMPANIES 
IN THE GREAT CHICAGO INDUSTRIAL AREA! 





The Cities Service Heat Prover is graphically proving its worth to all kinds of 
industry in the Chicago area and elsewhere throughout the country. 

62 different companies, producing everything from steel to beef, have found the 
Heat Prover an important aid to increased production and big dollar economy. 
WHEREVER A FURNACE OPERATION IS INVOLVED, Heat Prover can help increase pro- 
ductivity by providing: 

1 Rapid, continuous sampling. C ITI E S 
2 Simultaneous reading of oxygen and combustibles. 

3 Direct measurement of oxygen and combustibles. 

4 Easy portability. 

5 No maintenance; no re-calibration. 

REMEMBER: Heat Prover is not an instrument you buy but a 
service we supply. Contact the Cities Service office in your area 


and learn how Heat Prover can serve you... or write CITIES Ss 7 Aire £ 


SERVICE OIL COMPANY, Dept. J-8, Sixty Wall Towel New York 
City . QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


Send A Copy 
To Your Friends ...WITHOUT CHARGE 














U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT, 24th & N Streets, N. W., Washington 7, D. C. ; 
Please send a free copy of ‘U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” gj 

with my compliments to the persons listed below: b 
If possible send the October 10, 1952 issue. § 
i 
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(the NATURAL 


location for industry 


Your company can enjoy the natural advantages 
of a West Virginia location—plentiful materials 
and fuels, willing workers, strategic market 
location. For full information and confidential 
plant location assistance write: West Virginia 
Industrial and Publicity Commission, Room 95, 
State Capitol, Charleston 5, West Virginia. Choose “rated 
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DIEBOLD, nc., lea U-10, Canton 2, Ohio 


West Vircinia 
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YOU CAN sometimes get a review 
of the Government's rejection of 
your application for a defense loan. 
The Defense Mobilization Director sets 
up within his agency a Defense Loan 
Review Committee. At the request of 
Government agencies that have certified 
that certain loans are essential to the 
national defense, this Committee will 
review applications rejected by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, 


* * x 


YOU CAN probably look for the 

present excess-profits tax to end 
on June 30 of next year. The Secretary 
of the Treasury, describing it as “the 
most difficult tax to administer that has 
ever been conceived,” says that there is 
a good chance that the excess-profits levy 
will expire then, as provided by law, 
Congress would have to approve an ex- 
tension of the tax. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an oil or gas opera- 
tor in the U.S. or Canada, get 
greater priorities assistance in obtaining 
materials needed for small construction 
projects. Controls on materials for these 
industries are eased by the National Pro- 
duction Authority and the Petroleum 
Administration for Defense. 


* * * 


‘2 YOU CAN perhaps obtain a court 

injunction against the picketing of 
your plant by a union, seeking | —e 
bargaining recognition, while the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board is con- 
sidering another union’s application for 
certification as bargaining agent. A State 
court holds that picketing under such 
circumstances violates the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 


* * * 


BZ YOU CAN apply for permission to 

use 26 additional patents owned by 
the Atomic Energy Commission. The 
Commission sends the patents to the 
U.S. Patent Office for registry and list- 
ing in the Official Gazette. This makes 
a total of 485 AEC-owned patents and 
patent applications that have been re- 
leased for nonexclusive, royalty-free li- 
censing. 


* * * 


FZ YOU CAN, as a retail dealer in 

consumer ‘goods, within a _ few 
months destroy some of the records that 
you were required to keep under rules 
of the Office of Price Stabilization. OPS 
announces changes in its regulations to 
permit retailers to begin to discard some 
of their price records late in January. 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN get from the Air Force a 

copy of its revised handbook for 
businessmen selling to the Govern- 
ment. The book, “A Guide for selling to 
the U.S. Air Force,” may be obtained 
from USAF procurement offices. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a seller of items 

that are exempted from price ceil- 
ings or are under suspended ceilings, 
fail to keep your back records for the 
OPS. An OPS interpretation says that 
such sellers must preserve, for as long as 
specified in regulations, records cover- 
ing transactions during the time that 
price ceilings are in effect. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on avoiding an 
income tax liability under a tax re- 
tum that is designated as a joint return 
even though you yourself. do not sign 
the return. The U.S. Tax Court holds 
that where an income tax return was 
designated as a joint return, and was 
found by the Tax Court to be such, it 
imposed liability on the wife for both 
deficiencies and fraud penalties even 
though signed only by the husband. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely refuse to let 

a union pass out handbills around 
your plant property if you hand out 
anti-union literature at the same. place. 
The National Labor Relations Board 
finds that an employer violated the Taft- 
Hartley Act by preventing union repre- 
sentatives from distributing the handbills 
at an exit of the plant’s parking lot and 
then later handing out the anti-union 
material at the same place. This is held 
to be unfair discrimination against the 
union. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect any great 

improvement soon in the supply of 
copper and steel. The National Pro- 
duction Authority is told by an advisory 
committee that copper supplies will re- 
main tight into the first quarter of 1953. 
An NPA official reports that, although 
the steel industry has recovered con- 
siderably, all industries using steel will 
feel a pinch into the first quarter of 
1953 from the recent steel strike. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wortp Reprort, on written request, will 
tefer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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~ WHEREVER OVERHEAD 


noise may be a cause, for it irritates and distracts, slows 
work, results in needless overtime. That’s why — 


SOUND CONDIT 
[5.A SOUND INVESTMENT 


WRITE NOW for free copy 
of the informative booklet, 
"25 Answers to Questions 
on Sound Conditioning.‘’ 
The Celotex Corporation, 
Dept. USR-102, 120 S. La- 
Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
In Canada, Dominion 
Sound Equipments, Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. 
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TRADE MARK REGISTEREO 














The offeri: 


NEW ISSUE 


Eastman, Dillon 


October 1, 1952. 





Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
The First Boston Corporation 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
Union Securities Corporation 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of any offer to buy securities, 
ng is made only by means of the Prospectus, which describes 


the Debentures and the business of the Company. 


$30,000,000 


Associates Investment Company 
358% Debentures due September 1, 1962 


Price 99% 


(Plus accrued interest from September 1, 1952) 


Upon request, a copy of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State 
from any Underwriter who may regularly distribute it within such State. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Lazard Fréres & Co. 


& Co. 
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Mound Conilitoniitg 


PRODUCTS FOR EVERY SOUND CONDITIONING PROBLEM 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 
F. S. Moseley & Co. 

Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 

White, Weld & Co. 














a Dictator! 


Cut your 
Correspondence 
Costs 40% 






with 


Awito-TyPist 





Eliminates Dictation 
on Routine Correspondence 


Model 5216 

ot work! Push- 
button selector of 
16 letters or 
paragraphs. Other 
models up to 100 
paragraphs. 


Easy To Use... 


Routine letters are recorded accurately 
on an Auto-typist roll. The typist 
merely types the salutation, presses the 
button, and Auto-typist takes over typ- 
ing the balance of the letter automati- 
cally. Auto-typed letters are completely 
personal and individual data can be 
manually typed at any point in the 
body of the letter. Available for use 
with manual or electric typewriters. 


Fast @e@e@Auto-typist magic fingers 


transcribe at 21 times the speed of 
the fastest manual typist—all the way 
through to the close, including the ini- 
tials — no errors, no erasures. 

It will pay you to investigate today. 


Auito-typist 


Write for Free Information on Auto-typist 
American Automatic Typewriter Co. 
Dept. U10-B, 614 N. Carpenter St., 
Chicago 22, Ill. 
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We've Been Asked: 





WHO PAYS FOR 


As the President's ‘whistle stop” tour 
approaches an end, many people 
are asking: Who pays for the trip? 
The taxpayers, or somebody else? 

Both the White House and the Demo- 
cratic National Committee say that the 
National Committee of the party pays 
the expenses of the President’s official 
group. This is not a Government busi- 
ness trip, where the cost would be paid 
from the $40,000 that the President is 
authorized to spend annually on travel, 
without accounting for it in detail. 


How much will the trip cost? 

It is figured that the entire cost for the 
President’s official party of about 20 peo- 
ple will be $21,250. But that’s only a 
rough estimate, and the final figure 
could be higher. The trip is covering 
about 8,500 miles. Those in charge of 
the tour figure that, for the 20 official 
travelers, the cost will average about 
$2.50 a mile—to cover railroad fares, 
meals and other living expenses, occasion- 
al hotel rooms, tips and other incidentals 
for the President and his secretaries and 
advisers and others in his immediate 
party. 


Is the taxpayer paying any of the bill? 


. Yes. The law requires that Secret Serv- 


ice men travel with the President. As 
employes of the Treasury, their travel 
expenses are paid by the Treasury—and 
thus by the taxpayer. The National Com- 
mittee looks upon their presence as part 
of their routine duty of guarding the 
President day and night and not, strictly 
speaking, as part of the political cam- 
paigning of the President. 


Does any of the other cost fall upon 
the taxpayer? 

The taxpayer also pays for a_ special 
communications car that is part of the 
President's 16-car campaign train. This 
car is staffed by personnel of the Signal 
Corps of the Army, and the. Army pays 
their way. This communications car 
travels with the President to keep him 
in touch, by radio, with the White House 
and with the armed forces at the Pen- 
tagon. 


Who pays the way for others on the 
train? 

Travel and living expenses of the ac- 
companying newspapermen and women 
and the radio and television men on the 
train are met by their newspaper and 
broadcasting offices. The living expenses 
of railroad men who are traveling with 
the President are provided by their own 
companies. 


“WHISTLE STOPS’ 





Party and Public 


© “Whistle stop” campaigning by 
President is an expensive busi- 
ness. 


© Some costs of trip are paid by 
the Democratic Party. 


@ Taxpayers must pay for some of 
the side expenses of the tour, 











What of the politicians and others 

who board the train for short rides? 
They pay their own way. That is, they 
are supposed to have tickets for train 
and Pullman fares for the time that they 
are riding on the presidential train, just 
as though they were on a regular train. 
Those who are running for office can 
charge these travel expenses against 
their campaign funds. 


Who pays the cost of local meetings 
attended by the President? 
That usually is handled by local or State 
Committees, and not by the National 
Committee. That means that the local 
groups put up the money to hire halls 
and for printing and other costs in con- 
nection with political rallies addressed 
by the President. They also hire cars and 
meet other expenses that go with parades. 


When the President stops over on of- 
ficial business, such as the dedica- 
tion of a dam in Montana, does 
the Government pay the cost? 

No. That trip really was considered part 
of the “whistle stop” tour. And _ the 
speech made at the dedication of the 
Hungry Horse Dam was very much a 
political talk, with a sharp attack on the 
Republican Party and its presidential 
candidate. So the cost of this side trip 
for the President and his staff was paid 
by the Democratic National Committee 
as part of the 15-day cross-country cam- 
paigning journey. 


Does the President ride in a private 
car? 

Yes. On this and other rail trips the 
President rides in a special car that is 
known in railroad circles as U.S. Cat 
No. l—or “The Ferdinand Magellan. 
The car was bought by the Government 
from the Association of American Rail- 
roads in 1946 for $1. It is covered with 
armored steel plates and the windows 
are three inches thick. The President’s car 
has an observation section, four bed- 
rooms, a dining room for 12, a cooking 
compartment and a shower room. 
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THE CONSTELLATION & SUPER CONSTELLATION 


On every continent of the world leading airlines 
fly the famous Constellation. Today more people 
fly over more oceans and continents on the 
Constellations of these great airlines than on 
any other modern airplane. It is also the leader 
on the most traveled route, the North Atlantic. 


This successful operation by international air- 
lines established the Constellation’s record for 
dependable performance — leading to the devel- 
opment of the new Super Constellation, today’s 
finest transport airplane. Altogether 20 distin- 
guished airlines have selected the Constellation 


LOCKHEEED 


and Super Constellation. No other modern air- 
liner has been reordered so often. Whenever or 
wherever you travel, insist on the dependable 
service of these airline leaders.* If there is no 
local office in your city, see your,travel agent. 
* Listed above on travel posters, 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION + BURBANK, CALIFORNIA, AND MARIETTA, GEORGIA 
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This ty Medion Stoel 


Seven great divisions welded into one 


It takes a lot of doing to make a ton of steel. 
Probably no other industry requires resources so 
tremendous in variety and extent as those needed 
in the steel industry just to maintain operations. 


And in an industry whose very essence is bigness, 
National Steel is big! 


National Steel owns and operates vast mines and 
mills, the world’s largest open hearth furnaces, a 
great fleet of lake ore boats and river barges, the 
biggest and fastest electrolytic plating lines, one 
of the world’s largest continuous rolling mills. 


And to meet the growing needs of tomorrow, 
National Steel continues to expand, with a capacity 
of 6,000,000 ingot tons annually set for 1953. 


This, then, is National Steel . . . growing to serve 
the needs of all America . . . completely inde- 
pendent... completely integrated . . . one of the 
nation’s leading steel producers. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION—Located at 
Detroit, Michigan, this unit of National Steel is the lead- 
ing steel producer in that important industrial area. Its 
complete steel-making facilities enable Great Lakes Steel 
to furnish a wide range of industries with a large volume 
and variety of standard and special steels, including 
famous N-A-X High-Tensile steel. 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio—Iron 
ore properties and mines in Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Michigan. In addition, National Steel is participating in 
the development of the important new field in Labrador- 
Quebec, where great reserves will help to assure the future 
supply of iron ore—the basic ingredient of steel. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY—The world’s largest inde- 
pendent manufacturer of tin plate, with mills at Weirton, 
West Virginia, and Steubenville, Ohio. A pioneer in 
developing the electrolytic process for applying pro- 
tective coatings to steel, Weirton operates the world’s 
largest and: fastest electrolytic plating lines. Products 
include a wide diversity of other finished steels. 




















NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION—Coal mines and 
properties in Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Kentucky, 
supplying high grade metallurgical coal for National's 
tremendous needs. Recently, coal resources were further 
expanded by the acquisition of a substantial interest in 
two large mining operations in the Pittsburgh area. 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION—A unit of Great Lakes Steel, 
with plants at Ecorse, Michigan, and Terre Haute, Indiana. 
Originator and exclusive manufacturer of the famous 
Quonset buildings. Other principal products include 
Stran-Steel nailable framing for the building industry 
and Stran-Steel flooring for trucks and truck trailers. 
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NATIONAL STEEL AAR CORPORATION 


GRANT BUILDING 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION—Blast furnace 
division of National Steel, im Buffalo, New York. Its four 
furnaces augment the pig iron production of National’s 
eight other blast furnaces in Detroit and in Weirton, 
West Virginia. In addition, it is a leading producer of 
all grades of merchant pig iron for foundry use. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Houston, 
Texas—A leading steel distributor in the Southwest, 
furnishing a wide variety of products to thousands of 
customers in a ten-state area. The huge plant and ware- 
house—a Quonset structure fabricated by the Stran-Steel 
Division—provides five acres of floor space under one roof. 


NATIONAL 
PITTSBURGH, PA. STEEL 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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You and “‘Your Unseen Friend’’: morning, noon and night, 
Inco Nickel is always with you — helping to make your life 
easier, brighter, more worthwhile. Just how? “The Romance of 
Nickel” tells you. Send for your free copy. Write The Interna- 
tional Nickel Company, Inc., Dept. 917a, New York 5, N. Y. 


iT 


Waeeeeey-uns 
MereerooDbled up 


— by electricity 
and “Your Unseen Friend” 


0 BED, to bed, you sleepy head!” 


And, with mother carrying the lamp, up 
you went, scared of your own shadow! Only 
you thought it was “gobble-uns” — big, fearsome, 
shadowy “gobble-uns” that git you ef you don’t 
watch out. 





But, today, those scary “gobble-uns” are gone. 


The electric light bulb killed ’em off. “Your Unseen 
Friend” had a hand in their passing, too. 


Most incandescent lamps have lead-in wires made 
partly of Nickel because it has just the right kind 
of mechanical properties . .. partly of a special 
Nickel alloy that expands on heating at the same 
rate as glass. And this Nickel helps bulb makers 
produce longer-lasting lamps. 


It also helps light these lamps: helps electric light 
and power companies bring you current that costs 
about one-third less today than in the twenties, 
while most family budget items went up. One of 
America’s many production-for-freedom miracles! 


How was this miracle achieved? Well, power com- 
panies and their equipment suppliers found ways to 
get about twice as much electrical energy from each 
pound of fuel. This increased efficiency means 
improved generating methods which require equip- 
ment operating at much higher pressures and 
temperatures. This, in turn, calls for Nickel and 
Nickel-containing alloys...metals that resist corro- 
sion and stand right up to terrific heat and pressure. 


Inco Nickel is helping industry serve you better 
... by producing more and more for less and less 
...the American way. You seldom see it, though, 
because it’s usually intermixed with other metals 
to add strength, toughness, or other properties. 


That is why Inco Nickel is called “Your Unseen 
Friend.” © 1962 T.1.N. Co, 


Inco Nickel .»» Your Unseen Friend 


AE, re INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 
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RECORD OF THE 


STEVENSON FUNDS 


Telegram That Brought Up Question—Refusal, 
Then Revelation—Accountant’s Report, 
Statements in Full Text 


QUESTIONS ABOUT ILLINOIS FINANCES 


Asked by a Chicago Businessman 


(Following is the text of the telegram sent to Governor 
Stevenson by Kent Chandler, vice chairman of A. B. Dick 
& Co. of Chicago, on September 22, 1952.) 

In view of attack on Senator [Richard M.] Nixon [Republi- 
can vice-presidential candidate] because of privately raised 
expense account and your manager’s ill-considered charges, 
itis your responsibility to state publicly that this method of 
financially assisting public officials is in keeping with the 
policy you expressed to a group of your friends, including 
myself, at the Commercial Club, on last April 23. 

Further, that as Governor of Illinois you personally pro- 
moted a similar cash fund contributed by private individuals, 
which was paid to various of your official appointees to State 
jobs in order to supplement salaries paid to them by the State. 


Also, to keep the record straight, you should divulge names 
of all the contributors to this fund, and the amount each con- 
tributed, and the names and amounts received by each ap- 
pointed State official. 

Providing such monies are properly used, there can be no 
just criticism of this manner of assisting able and intelligent 
men not blessed with independent income to serve their 
country and State. 

You enjoy outside income of your own, but you have found 
it necessary to provide additional pay in order to induce 
others not so fortunate to accept responsible State jobs that 
require honesty, ability.and willingness to serve, when salary 
established by law is insufficient to justify the sacrifice asked 
of them. 


WHAT GOVERNOR STEVENSON SAID 
After Being Told of the Chandler Telegram 


(Following is the text of fhe statement by Governor 
Stevenson issued in New York City on Sept. 22, 1952.) 

I have not received Mr. Chandler’s wire, but the text of it 
has been supplied me by the Chicago Tribune. I do not recall 
the conversation with Mr. Chandler in Chicago; but there has 
never been any secret about the fact that I have tried to re- 
duce the financial sacrifice of a number of men whom I in- 
duced to leave private employment to work for the State of 
Illinois. These have been men of my own selection who 
entered public service at my urging and at personal sacrifice 
to themselves. None have been elected public officials who 
sought public office. 

The funds used for this purpose were left over from the 
1948 campaign for Governor, together with subsequent gen- 
eral contributions. There is no question of improper influence 


because there was no connection between the contributors 
and the beneficiaries. 

I know of no request for funds from anybody for any pur- 
pose during my term as Governor, except the usual party 
fund-raising activities during the 1950 congressional and 
legislative campaign, and again early this summer for my 
re-election as Governor. 

Money contributed by employes of the State or by anyone 
else for my re-election as Governor was either returned to 
them or turned over to the campaign fund of my successor 
candidate for Governor after I accepted the nomination for 
President. 

During my administration I have never heard of any case 
of a promise, either direct or implied, of any favor in exchange 
for a contribution. My orders were explicit and well known. 


GOVERNOR STEVENSON REFUSES 


To Disclose Details of the Illinois Funds 


(Following is the text of the portion of Governor Steven- 
son’s speech at a breakfast meeting in Baltimore, Md., on 
Sept. 24, 1952, dealing with his Illinois funds.) 

As one long interested in governmental affairs and later an 
official myself, I have been very much concerned with the 
difficulty of recruiting and retaining for government service 
men of ability and competence and devotion. When I became 


OCTOBER 10, 1952 


Governor of Illinois and later was inaugurated early in 1949 
I was confronted with the necessity of finding and of attract- 
ing men of real competence—real competence—not just rou- 
tine, ordinary garden variety of political availability, but of 
real competence, to take some of the key positions in my ad- 
ministration, if we were going to do a proper job in restoring 
respect for the Government of Illinois. However, the salary 
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level set by the States—although they vary—there is a great 
variation in them—are so far below salaries for comparable 
responsibilities in private enterprise that some of the men 
entering my administration and remaining in it did so at a 
considerable hardship to themselves and to their families. 
With this in mind, I started a study of some permanent 
and systematic means by which the compensation of key 
officials might be supplemented or somehow increased. We 
studied the possibility of gifts by public-spirited citizens di- 
rectly to the State of Illinois, or to a foundation created for 
the benefit of the State, with a view to raising the income 
level of key official positions. This plan was finally abandoned 
as impractical for a variety of reasons. Contributions to the 
State would have to be covered into the Treasury and re- 


appropriated afterwards. The contributions to a foundation 


created difficulties of flexibility and of alteration, of supple- 
mentation, and so forth. Therefore I adopted the practice in 
Illinois of making gifts, usually around Christmas time—and 
I think almost always around Christmas time—to a small 
number of key employes who were making sacrifices to stay 
in the State government. These gifts were made out of the 
balance which remained in my campaign fund when I took 
office, and supplemented by additions contributed from time 
to time to that fund. No official knew the source of the money 
he received, nor any donor to my campaign fund the identity 
of the officials to whom these gifts were made by me. Nor, 
so far as I know, did any official know what others were 
aided or in what amount. 

I believe this practice has helped to secure for the State 
government—a State of 9 million people—a government spend- 
ing over 600 million dollars a year—the services of some 
officials who are, I believe, equal in competence, integrity 
and in official loyalty to any officials in the Federal Govern- 
ment or in any State government. I am extremely proud of 
these gentlemen and the work that they have done. 

In making this statement I want to take the opportunity 
of calling attention to one of the most pressing needs of good 
government, and that is, of course, adequate compensation to 
attract able and honest men into the executive departments. 
I hope this discussion will focus public attention on this 


problem at all levels of government—not just the State govem. 
ment or the Federal Government, but right down to the 
municipal. 

I don’t know the best method of dealing with it excep 
to pay higher salaries. I have succeeded, since I was in. 
augurated, in increasing the salaries of department heads in Ili. 
nois, that is, in the cabinet, so to speak, from $8,000 when | 
was inaugurated, in 1949, to $12,000 a year. That $12,009 
doesn’t begin to take effect until January next. That is a 50 per 
cent increase, the benefit of which has not been wholly enjoyed, 

This method of uniform salary scales, as you in business 
well know—this uniform method in government is never as 
satisfactory or as equitable as the flexibility in private em. 
ployment because, of course, the responsibility in public 
employment varies enormously from job to job—responsibil- 
ity on total appropriations to be managed and expended, 
and the work load. Therefore, the uniform system which 
prevails in most of the States, although not all, is not a wholly 
satisfactory measurement of the individual's contribution to 
public service. 

In this practice of mine the financial sacrifices of a few 
were somewhat reduced without creating any sense of any 
obligation to anyone. Consistent with the principles of that 
plan, I see no purpose to be served by disclosing the names 
of the officials to whom the gifts were made, or the amounts. 
To do so would subject them to publicity which they do not 
deserve and would, I believe, be a breach of my faith—of 
good faith on my part to them. That is the same attitude 
that I have taken when I have discussed this matter from 
time to time—and it has been discussed in the past. 

I think it important to point out that these persons not 
only received less money, but they gave up the security of 
private careers for the hazards of government service. To my 
knowledge at least, one of these gentlemen has continued 
with me in Illinois in spite of salary offers at least three in 
number in private life to return to private life, which are 
more than three times his public compensation. This is the 
sort of loyalty and the sort of devotion and the sort of per 
sonal loyalty that it is very hard to attract, and, once you 
have attracted it, it is very hard to treat it lightly. 


GOVERNOR STEVENSON’S STATEMENT | 


Releasing Information on His Funds 


(Following is Governor Adlai Stevenson’s statement, re- 
leased at Louisville, Ky., on Sept. 27, 1952, giving infor- 
mation on the sources and uses of his funds.) 

When I became Governor in 1948, I resolved to get the 
best possible men for the key positions in my administration. 
I succeeded in inducing a number of fine citizens to work 
for our State government, some of them at great financial 
sacrifice to themselves and their families. 

From the start of my administration, I explored methods 
to improve the salaries of State officials. When I became 
Governor, the heads of State departments were receiving 
salaries far below what private enterprise would pay for 
comparable service and responsibilities, and so were other 
key officials. Pending the provision of more adequate salaries 
by the legislature, I investigated the possibility of using funds 
donated by public-spirited citizens to mitigate financial 
hardships. 

When other plans were found impracticable, I adopted 
the practice of making gifts, usually around Christmas time, 
to a small number of key executives who were making sacri- 
fices to stay in the State government. 

The total amount of these gifts was $18,150. These gifts 
did not come from a fund specially created for the purpose. 
When I ran for Governor in 1948, my campaign organization 
consisted of a Stevenson-for-Governor Committee in which 
persons of both parties participated. The contributions re- 
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ceived by that Committee, both before and after Election 
Day, were lodged in a campaign account. 

I am attaching hereto an audit (Exhibit A) made by an 
independent auditor on May 20, 1949, showing that the bal- 
ance in the account at the time of the dissolution of the Com- 
mittee in February, 1949, was $18,744.96. The balance in 
this account was turned over to me by the Committee by a 
letter dated Feb. 23, 1949, which stated that the funds should 
“be subject to withdrawal for such purposes connected with 
the office of the Governor as Mr. Stevenson shall determine.” 
This balance, together with subsequent contributions of 
$2,900 from‘ certain Chicago businessmen (Exhibit B), con 
stituted the source from which the donations to State officials 
were made, 

I have been loath to make public the names of the con- 
tributors of the money from which these gifts were made. 
Unlike some other States, the laws of Illinois make no pro- 
vision for reporting or disclosing campaign or political con- 
tributions. This is well understood in Illinois; and when people 
make such contributions they do so in the belief that their 
privacy will be respected. Both the Democratic and Republi- 
can parties in Illinois have long adhered to this practice. 

Nevertheless, in view of the public interest in the circum- 
stances surrounding these gifts, I have undertaken to canvass 
by telephone a number of these donors to my 1948 campaign 
fund. Certain of these donors have expressed to me regret 
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that any disclosure of their contributions may be necessary. 
However, they have stated that, if I feel such a disclosure is 
required by the special circumstances of this case, they will 

to it. I am sorry that I have not had the time to com- 
municate with all the contributors, totaling about 1,000, but 
it was manifestly impossible for me to do so. In the circum- 
stances, | am taking the responsibility for making public their 
names and the amounts of their contributions. I can only 
apologize to them and express the hope that they will appre- 
ciate my situation. 

For the same reason, I have been reluctant, as I indicated 
in Baltimore, to disclose the names of the officials to whom 
these gifts were made. In rewarding some I do not mean to 
imply that I am in any way displeased with or value less the 
services of many others. Certainly this is not the case. 

I have now been able to consult with each of the bene- 
fciaries, since returning to Springfield, and each has given 
me permission to disclose his name and the amount of the 
gift he received. I am advised that some of. these officials 
have publicly stated they did not receive any extra compen- 
sation for their services to the State. In justice to them, I 
want to say that they made these statements in good faith 
for they rightly regarded these as gifts and not as compensa- 
tion. They joined the State service without any promise or 
expectation of extra compensation, and when ‘I made the 
gifts to them there was no intimation that such gifts would 
be repeated. 

* Tam listing herewith the name of each official who received 
gifts, along with the total amount each was given (Exhibit C). 

I need not point out that the single object of these gifts 
was to improve the quality of public administration in Illinois. 
I think the recipients of these gifts deserve well of the people 
they have served. I know they deserve well of me and I think 
these gifts have helped to make it possible for them to serve 
the State. In some cases they have rejected offers in private 
employment of more than double their present compensation. 

So much for the matter of gifts to State employes. There 
have been assertions that there were other political contri- 
butions made during my administration. Of course there were. 
1950, 1951, and 1952 were all election years in Illinois. Cam- 
paign contributions were received in all these years—and they 
were spent for political purposes. No one during my adminis- 
tration ever had to make a political contribution to do busi- 
ness with the State of Illinois or to work for it. The balance 
remaining when I was nominated for President has been 


turned over to my successor candidate on the Democratic 
State ticket. 

The public interest in these matters seems to me entirely 
healthy. I do not consider it a smear or unfair. I have long 
hoped that we would direct more public attention both to 
the problem of adequate compensation for our officials and 
to the problem of maintaining the highest standards of per- 
sonal and public integrity in public life. 

I have often thought that every candidate for high public 
office should, as a matter of regular course, make a full dis- 
closure of his personal financial condition over a period of 
years. It would be much better if machinery were available 
so that such disclosure could be made to a bipartisan body 
which could guarantee to the public the integrity of the 
candidate without violating his right of privacy. However, 
in the absence of such machinery I have decided that, under 
the present circumstances, I will make public my personal 
income tax returns for the past 10 years. 

I have just called Senator Sparkman and he has stated that 
he will be glad to do likewise when he can return to Wash- 
ington. I hope to be able to make my returns available follow- 
ing my arrival in Springfield Sunday. 

Supplemental Contributions by Chicago Businessmen 
H. D. Smith $100.00 
H. D. Smith (for others undisclosed ) 350.00 
Clarence Ross 350.00 
Rawleigh Warner 100.00 
Kenneth F. Burgess 2,000.00 
~~ $2,900.00 

List of Donations to Officials of the State Government 

William I. Flanagan (Supt. of Division of Dept. Reports ) 

Eight payments ranging between $400 and $1,000 each 
Fred Hoehler ( Director ot Dept. of Welfare ) 

Two payments of $1,000 each 2,000 
George Mitchell (Director of Finance) One gift of $1,000 1,000 
J. Edward Day (Administrative Assistant and Director of 

Insurance) Two gifts of $1,000 each 2,000 
Carl McGowan (Administrative Assistant [legal counsel]) 

Two gifts of $1,500 3,000 
Lawrence Irvin (Administrative Assistant) One gift of 

$250, one gift of $500 750 
Walter V. Schaefer ( Administrative Assistant ) 

One gift of $500 500 
Thomas J. O’Donnell (Supt. of State Police) 

One gift ot $1,000 1,000 

Total $18,150 


$7,900 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT’S REPORT 
By John Nagle of Chicago, Dated May 20, 1949 


(Following is the report of John Nagle, certified public 
accountant, on the transactions of the Stevenson-For-Gov- 
ernor Committee from December, 1947, to February, 1949.) 


Stevenson-For-Governor Committee 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 

I have examined the records of cash receipts and dis- 
bursements of the Stevenson-For-Governor Committee for 
the period from the inception of the committee in the month 
of December 1947 to February 18, 1949 (the date on which 
the Chicago Office of the Committee was closed) and now 
submit my report on the examination together with the fol- 
lowing statements. 

Exhibit A Statement of Cash Receipts and Disburse- 

ments 

Exhibit B Statement of Income and Expenses 

Exhibit C Summary of Contributions Received 

Exhibit C-1 Alphabetical list of Contributions Re- 

ceived for the period from the inception of the Com- 
mittee to January 31, 1949 


OCTOBER 10, 1952 


Exhibit C-2 Anonymous Contributions Received for 
the period from the inception of the Committee to 
January 31, 1949 

Exhibit C-3 Alphabetical list of Contributions Re- 
ceived for the period from February 1, 1949 to 
February 18, 1949 

Exhibit C-4 Contributions Received by A. E. Stevenson 

Appendix I Contributions acknowledged to contribu- 
tors for which no record of bank deposit or other 
disposition thereof exists. 


Cash Receipts and Disbursements 


A statement of the cash transactions of the Committee is 
presented in Exhibit A. Receipts and disbursements of Mr. 
Stevenson for the Committee and their relation to the Com- 
mittee’s receipts and disbursements are explained in the note 
to the Exhibit. 

I traced the recorded cash receipts to the deposits in the 
Committee’s bank accounts, examined all canceled checks 
and available supporting documents evidencing the cash dis- 
bursements and reconciled the bank’s statement of the ac- 
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count at February 18, 1949 with the cash records. All checks 
were signed by one of the following members of the Com- 
mittee: L. A. Kohn, S. A. Mitchell, E. D. McDougal Jr., 
J. W. Mulroy (Campaign Manager), or H. D. Smith. The 
great majority of the disbursements were supported by in- 
voices or other vouchers. For the few not so supported, ex- 
planations as to the nature of the expenditures were obtained 
from the check stubs or in some cases from employees or 
members of the Committee. 

The same employee who received the cash and prepared 
and made the bank deposits also had custody of the petty 
cash fund, made the petty cash disbursements, and prepared 


the cash disbursement checks for signature. An independent _ 


record of cash received was not maintained by another em- 
ployee, thus, internal control of such receipts was lacking. 
Several contributions were acknowledged to contributors 
for which no record of deposit or other disposition was found. 
These are listed in Appendix I. 
Income and Expenses 

The income and expenses of the Committee are set forth 
in Exhibit B and, as explained in the note thereto, the 
cash receipts and disbursements of Mr. Stevenson for the 
Committee are given effect to in the statement. The known 
liabilities of the Committee at February 18, 1949 are also 
taken into account. The only known liabilities are for the 
following payroll taxes covering the first quarter of the year 
1949 payment for which is not due until April 30, 1949: 

Old age benefit tax: 


Employer's share $11.05 
Employees’ share 11.05 $ 22.10 
Income tax withholding 98.20 
$120.30 


The expense classification “Miscellaneous Expenses,” $2,- 
950.83, includes an amount of $1,099.23 representing check 
disbursements purporting to reimburse the petty cash fund. 
Petty cash records were incomplete and this amount, out of 
a total of $3,672.30 of such checks, had not been classified. 
This condition was discussed with the Committee’s Treasurer 
and, because of the relatively small amount involved, it was 
decided that it was not worthwhile to undertake a check of 
the petty cash records. 

Payments toward the expenses of the Non-Partisan McLean 
County Committee (headquarters at Bloomington) were made 
to or on behalf of that Committee in the amount of $3,391.42 
as shown in Exhibit B. That Committee reported that it paid 
certain other of its expenses from contributions which it re- 
ceived. Such payments amounted to $1,443.00, making the 
total expenses of that Committee $4,834.42. The McLean 
County Committee reported that the contributions which it 
received totaled $3,023.00 of which the above mentioned 
amount, $1,443.00, was retained and used for the payment 
of expenses and the balance $1,580.00, was forwarded to 
the Chicago Office. The latter amount is included in the 
Cash receipts of the Chicago Office and in the list of con- 
tributions received, Exhibit C-1. 

The following summary of the expenses of the McLean 
County Committee was compiled from reports submitted by 
that Committee: 

Publicity and Promotion 


Homecoming $1,674.12 
Radio 1,130.00 
Billboards and signs 450.90 
Newspaper 79.50 
Printing 142.00 
Addressographing 56.25 


Miscellaneous (Women’s 


Division, etc.) 505.00 $4,037.77 
Salary of secretary 286.00 
Postage 210.07 
Telephone 77.65 
Office supplies and expense 222.93 

$4,834.42 
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Contributions Received 


Alphabetical lists of contributors are presented in Fy. 
hibit C-1 (receipts for the period from the inception of 
the Committee to January 31, 1949) and Exhibit C-3 (je. 
ceipts for the period from February 1, 1949 to February ig 
1949.) Anonymous contributions are listed as to date of 
receipt in Exhibit C-2. 

The above lists cover only contributions which were de. 
posited in the Committee’s bank account. In addition to 
the contributions listed therein, contributions amounting to 
$2,330.00 were deposited in the bank for which no record 
of the contributors’ names could be found. The deposit dates 
of such unidentified contributions are shown in Exhibit ¢. 
As explained herein above,” there also were several con. 
tributions acknowledged to contributors for which no record 
of bank deposit or other disposition thereof exists. These are 
listed in Appendix I. 

Contributions reported by A. E. Stevenson as having been 
received by him are listed in Exhibit C-4. 

The lists of contributors are summarized in Exhibit C 
and reconciled with the total income from contributions, 
$172,840.10, shown in the statement of income and expenses, 
Exhibit B. 

Very truly yours, 
-s- John Nagle 


Exhibit A 


Stevenson-For-Governor Committee 


Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
For the Period From the Inception of the Committee 
to February 18, 1949 


Receipts deposited in banks: 
Contributions (see Exhibit C) 
Loans received: 
A. E. Stevenson (see Note) 
Mrs. Ernest L. Ives 
Louis A. Kohn 


$162,640.10 


$3,000.00 
3,000.00 
1,000.00 
7,000.00 
Miscellaneous receipts: 

Reimbursement for railroad 
tickets, inauguration 

Sale of office furniture and equipment 

Sale of office supplies 

Postage deposit refunds 

Contra items (see cash disbursements ) : 

Redeposit of contributors’ checks which 
were returned by the bank because 
of improper endorsements, insufficient 
funds, etc. All such returned checks 
were made good. 

Deposit of checks payable to the Com- 
mittee in exchange for which the com- 
mittee issued and/or cashed its checks 
for the accommodation of members of 
the staff, workers, etc. 

Total deposits in Committee’s bank account 

Cash disbursements (see following page ) 

Balance, cash on deposit in First National 
Bank of Chicago at February 18, 1949 


651.74 
90.00 
43.60 


171.36 956.70 


925.00 


1,606.20 
$172,203.00 
153,458.04 


681.20 


18,744.96 


Disbursements 
Expenses (see Exhibit B and note thereto) 
Repayment of loans received by the Committee: 
Mrs. Ernest L. Ives 3,000.00 
Louis A. Kohn 1,000.00 
Payments to A. E. Stevenson covering re- 
payment of his $3,000 loan to the Com- 
mittee (see Cash receipts) less $72.45, 
the amount by which loans and contri- 
butions received directly by him ex- 
ceeded his expenditures (see Note) 
Repayment to Mrs. Ernest L. Ives of amount 
loaned directly to A. E. Stevenson 
(see Note) 


$135,033.54 


4,000.00 


2,927.55 


10,000.00 
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Contra items (see Cash receipts): 
Contributors’ checks returned by bank 
because of improper endorsements, etc. 

Checks issued for the accommodation of 
members of the staff, workers, etc. 

*Excess of deductions from employees sala- 
ries, on account of federal old age bene- 
fit tax and income tax withholding, over 
payments covering such deductions: 

Deductions from employees salaries 
Old age benefit taxes 
Income tax withholding 


925.00 


681.20 1,606.20 


201.85 
1,693.44 
$1,895.29 
Less—Payments on account of above 
deductions 
Old age benefit taxes 
Income tax withholding 


190.80 
1,595.24 1,786.04 
(109.25) 
Total disbursements $153,458.04 
*The excess of deductions over payments, $109.25, represents the 
liability of the Committee at February 18, 1949 with respect to 
deductions from the salaries of employees during the period from 
January 1, 1949 to February 18, 1949. Payment of the deductions 
is not due the Government until subsequent to March 31, 1949. 


Note 

In addition to the contributions and loans received and deposited 
in the committee’s bank account, contributions and loans were also 
received by A. E. Stevenson, which receipts were disbursed by him 
inpayment of obligations incurred by the committee and for travel- 
ing expenses, etc. A detailed statement accounting for his cash re- 
ceipts and disbursements through January 31, 1949 was submitted 
by Mr. Stevenson to the Committee’s Treasurer and he has been 
reimbursed for the excess of disbursements over receipts as shown 


§ thereby. The aforesaid statement is summarized below. Items in the 


40.10 


00.00 


56.70 


6.20 
)3.00 
58.04 


14,96 


33.54 


10.00 






7.55 







0.00 
ORT 








summary which are related to items in the statement of cash re- 
ceipts and disbursements are referenced thereto in the summary. 


Cash disbursements: 
For campaign expenses: 
Schwimmer and Scott, on account of 


radio and billboard publicity 16,200.00 
Assessment of Democratic State 
Central Committee 2,400.00 
Traveling 697.04 
Salaries and services 778.00 
Photographs 27.00 
Telephone and telegraph 16.51 
Miscellaneous office expense 9.00 
Total disbursements on account 
of campaign expenses $20,127.55 


Loan to Committee (see cash receipts 


of the Committee ) 8,000.00 $23,127.55 
Cash receipts 
Contributions (see Exhibit C-4) 10,200.00 
Loan from Mrs. Ernest L. Ives (this loan 
was repaid to Mrs. Ives by the Com- 
mittee, see cash disbursements of the 
Committee ) 10,000.00 20,200.00 
Reimbursements made to Mr. Stevenson by 
the Committee covering the excess of 
his disbursements over receipts 2,927.55 


Exhibit B 


Stevenson-For-Governor Committee 


Statement of Income and Expenses 
For the Period from the Inception of the Committee 
to February 18, 1949 


Income: 
Contributions received ( Exhibit C) 
Expenses: 


$172,840.10 


Publicity and promotion: 
Radio 22,174.17 
Billboards and signs 18,124.77 
Printing 16,430.99 
Newspaper and sundry publications 2,050.31 
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Excess of income over expenses 


Cash 


Photographs 1,926.77 
Addressographing 1,603.80 
Lapel buttons and key tags 1,765.19 
Receptions, dinners and luncheons 1,696.37 
Postage 5,408.51 
Traveling 4,560.95 
Miscellaneous publicity 
(publicity program for students, 
sound trucks, etc. ) 1,360.08 77,101.91 
Salaries and services 46,304.61 
Services of campaign fund managers 
(Consultants Associated ) 4,000.00 
Office rent and light 4,385.63 
Rent of office furniture and equipment 1,451.77 
Office stationery and supplies 3,968.98 
Cost of office furniture & equipment 
$771.73, less proceeds of sale 
thereof $90.00 681.73 
Miscellaneous office expense (towels, wa- 
ter, repairs to equipment, decorating 
office, etc. ) 340.98 
Telephone and telegraph 1,900.26 
Subscriptions to newspapers and 
publications 442.7 
Newspaper clipping service 367.75 
Midlands conference 1,000.00 
Assessment of Democratic State 
Central Committee 2,400.00 
Inauguration expense: 
Orchestras $ 3,000.00 
Railroad tickets (disbursements 
$971.25, less reimbursements 
$651.74) $19.51 8,319.51 
Miscellaneous expense (express charges, 
gifts to volunteer workers, tips to ele- 
vator operators and police, employees 
‘supper money, etc. ) 2,950.83 
Payments to or on behalf of McLean 
County (Bloomington) Committee 3,391.42 
Old age benefit taxes 207.29 
54,215.44 


$ 18,624.66 


The excess of income over expenses is represented 
by the following: 

in bank (First National Bank of 
Chicago) at February 18, 1949 
Less unpaid liabilities: 

Old age benefit taxes 

Income tax withheld from employees 


$ 18,744.96 


$ 22.10 
98.20 120.30 


18,624.66 


Explanatory Note 


Income and expenses are stated on a combined basis, i.e. the cash 
receipts and disbursements of the Committee, insofar as they rep- 
resent income and expenses, are combined with the cash receipts 
and disbursements for the Committee of A. E. Stevenson, which are 
commented on in the note to Exhibit A. 

The income and expenses shown in the statement are reconciled 
with the statement of cash receipts and disbursements ( Exhibit A)’ 
as follows: 

Contributions: 
Received by the committee (Exhibit A) 
Received by A. E. Stevenson (see note to 


$162,640.10 


Exhibit A) 10,200.00 
Total contributions received ( Exhibit B) $172,840.10 
Expenses: 


Paid by the Committee ( Exhibit A) 
Less—Miscellaneous cash receipts of 
the Committee applied as reduc- 
tion of expenses (see cash re- 


135,033.54 


ceipts, Exhibit A) 956.70 134,076.84 
Paid by A. E. Stevenson (see note to 

Exhibit A) 20,127.55 
Employer’s share of O.A.B. tax for Ist 
quarter of 1949 unpaid at Feb. 18, 

1949 11.05 

Total expenses (Exhibit B) 154,215.44 
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Exhibit C 


Stevenson-For-Governor Committee 


Summary of Contributions Received 
Contributions received by the Committee: 
For period from inception of the Committee 
to January 31, 1949: 
Alphabetical list ( Exhibit C-1) 
Anonymous ( Exhibit C-2) 
Unidentified contributions 
Bank deposits dated 
September 3, 1948 $ 5.00 
December 3, 1948 300.00 
December 4, 1948 1,200.00 
December 4, 1948 825.00 
For period from Feb. 1, 1949 to Feb. 18, 
1949 ( Exhibit C-3) 


$136,102.10 
21,053.00 


2,330.00 


3,155.00 
$162,640.10 
Contributions received by A. E. Stevenson 

( Exhibit C-4) 10,200.00 


$172,840.10 


Exhibit C-1 
Stevenson-For-Governor Committee 


Contributions Received 


(Editor’s note: This list includes all contributions of $100 or 
more. Addresses are Chicago, unless otherwise stated. ) 


Name Amount 
Aaron, Ely M., 38 S. Dearborn St. $ 100.00 
Aldis, Graham, 135 E. Deerpath, Lake Forest, IIL. 200.00 
Aldis, Mr. & Mrs. Graham, 135 E. Deerpath, 

Lake Forest, Ill. 100.00 
Allen, John D., 711 W. Monroe St. 200.00 
Alley, Rayford W., 30 Broad St., N. Y. City 100.00 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 

15 Union Sq., N. Y. City 2,000.00 
Anderson, Albert R., Anderson Equipment Co., 

4321 Harrison St. 100.00 
Annan, David H., 1035 N. Sheridan Rd., Lake Forest, Ill. 500.00 
Annunzio, Frank, Sec’y Illinois State CIO-PAC, 

Room 1900, 205 W. Wacker Dr. 2,500.00 
Applegate, Ralph W. (No address given) 250.00 
Armour, Lester, 120 S. LaSalle St. 1,000.00 
Ascoli, Max I., 570 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City 500.00 
Ball, George W., Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C, 100.00 
Ballard, Ernest S., 120 S. LaSalle St. 100.00 
Bard, Ralph A., 650 N. Lake Rd., Lake Forest, Ill. 100.00 


Barker, Mr. Morton A., 2002 Wiggins Ave., Springfield, Ill. 1,000.00 
Baumgarten, Mr. Joseph, Hillsdale Manufacturing Co., 


Hillsdale, Mich. 100.00 
Bell, Laird, Bell, Boyd & Marshall, 135 S. LaSalle St. 1,500.00 
Bell, Mrs. Laird (Mrs. Margaret), 1350 Tower Rd., 

Winnetka, IIl. 300.00 
Bennett, Mrs. Edward H. Jr., 1414 N. Green Bay Rd., 

Lake Forest, Ill. 110.00 
Bentley, Richard, 1060 The Rookery, 209 S. LaSalle St. 240.00 
Benton, William, Encyclopedia Brittanica, 

741 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 100.00 
Bialis, Morris, Chicago Ladies Garment Workers Union, 

15 S. Market St. 100.00 
Bingham, Mr. George Barry, The Louisville Times, 

Louisville, Ky. 250.00 


Blaine, Miss Nancy, c/o Frank Annunzio, Illinois State 


CIO, Rm. 1900, 205 W. Wacker Dr. 750.00 


Blaine, Mrs. Emmons, 101 E. Erie St. = 1,000.00 
Blair, William McCormick, Jr., Wilson & McIlvaine, 

135 S. LaSalle St. 100.00 
Block, Mr. and Mrs. Leigh, 1260 N. Astor St. 500.00 
Blum, Henry S., 110 S. Dearborn St. 150.00 
Blunt, Carlton, 135 S. LaSalle St. 100.00 
Bohrer, Randolph, 20 E. Cedar St. 1,000.00 
Borden, Gail, 1340 N. State Pkwy. 300.00 
Borowitz, David, c/o Bradley Mfg. Co., 412 N. Orleans St. 100.00 
Borwell, Mr. & Mrs. Robert C., 609 Linden Ave., 

Oak Park, Il. 100.00 
Boulevard Buick Co., 230 Cermak Rd. 250.00 
Bowen, Mrs. Joseph T., 1430 Astor St. 100.00 
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Boyden, Preston, 69 W. Washington St. 100. 
Bromwell, Letitia $., M. Scott Bromwell; Halsey, 

Stuart & Co., 123 S. LaSalle St. 200.00 
Brorby, Melvin, 135 S. LaSalle St. 100.0) 








Brown, Edward Eagle, First Nat’l Bank, 

38 S. Dearborn St. 500.0) 
Brown, Mrs. Marie L., 3639 South Parkway 170, 
Burry, William, Jr., 209 S. LaSalle St. 625.0 
Burry, Mrs. William, Jr., 909 N. Elm Tree Rd., 

Lake Forest, IIl. 300.0 
Busch, Francis X., c/o Taylor, Miller, Busch & Magner, 

134 S. LaSalle St. 100.0 
Cadillac Employment Agency, Inc., Att’n: Lou Barton, 

220 S. State St. 175.0 
Campbell, Colvin L., 208 S. LaSalle St., 

Res: 1433 N. State Pkwy 400.00 
Campbell, George F., 9543 S. Damen Ave. 100.0 
Capen, Henry W., 315 N. Center St., Bloomington, IIl. 450.00 
Carpenter, John Alden, 999 Lake Shore Dr. 125.0 
Carpenter, Keith, 2349 Nelson St. 110.00 
Carson, Fred B., 616 N. Jackson St., Danville, Ill. 1,000.00 
Carton, Alfred T., First National Bank Bldg. 100,00 
Cates, Dudley, 1 Park Ave., N. Y. City 200.00 

















Central Iron & Metal Co., 1100 S. 9th St., Springfield, Ill. 1,000.0 
Chadwell, John T., Snyder, Chadwell & Fagerburg, 

135 S. LaSalle St. 150.00 
Chinnock, Mr. Ronald, Farr & Co., 111 W. Washington St. 100,00 
Christian, M1. William T., Household Finance Corp., 


919 N. Michigan Ave. 200.00 
Clark, John S., Cook County Assessor, City Hall 1,000.0 
Clary, Mrs. Marion, Winnetka, Ill. 100.00 
Clow, Mrs. }. Beach, 201 N. Talman Ave. 100.00 
Colianni, Paul V., Colianni & Dire Co., 105 W. Adams St. 200.00 
Colianni & Dire Co., 105 W. Adams St. 200.00 
Conerty, Joseph A., 122 S. Michigan Ave. 750.0 


Connell, P. G., 10 S. LaSalle St. 100.00 


Connery, John M., 122 S. Michigan Ave. 650.00 
Consumers Co., 228 N. LaSalle St. 250.00 
Coon, Owen L., 184 W. Lake St. 100.00 
Cramer, Ambrose C., Camden, Maine 100.00 
Crane, Elmer M., 6011 Kenmore Ave. 1,000.00 
Crowley, Joseph B., 105 W. Adams St. 1,000.00 


Crown, Henry, Material Service Corp., 33 N. LaSalle St. 5,000.00 


Cunningham, James A., 5801 Ellis Ave. 100.0 
Dallman, Mr. & Mrs. V. Y., Illinois State Register, 

Springfield, Ill. 100.0 
Damman, J. F., Wilson & MclIlvaine, 120 W. Adams St. 100.00 
Dawson, Mrs. Lawrence, Lake Forest, IIl. 100.00 


Dawson, Lawrence, United World Federalisers of IIl., Inc. 


400 W. Madison St. 100.00 
Dawson, Mr. & Mrs. Lawrence, Lake Forest, Ill. 100.00 
Dick, Edison, 612 E. Woodland, Lake Forest, Ill. 1,000.00 
Dick, Mr. & Mrs. Edison, Lake Forest, Ill. 250.00 


Dick, Mrs. Jane Warner (Mrs. Edison), Lake Forest, Ill. 1,000.00 
Dick, Mr. & Mrs. Harry K., 30 White PI., 


Bloomington, IIl. 100.00 
Dietrick, G. B., Simplex Printing Co., 328 S. Jefterson St. 500.00 
Dragisie, John, The Asbestos & Magnesia Materials Co., 

119 N. Peoria St. 250.00 
Drake Personnel, Inc., 7 W. Madison St. 175.00 
Duncan, W. M., Pres. Duncan Machine & Foundry Co., 

Alton, Il. 1,000.00 
Ekern, Geo, T., 246 Ravine Forest Dr., Lake Bluff, Ill. 100.00 
Ekstrand & Tholand, Inc., 441 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City 100.00 


Eleventh Ward Democratic Organization, 551 W. 37th St. 250.00 


Ellis, Charles S., 2878 Sheridan Pl., Evanston, II]. 500.00 
Ellis, G. Corson ( Worker), Rm. 4110, 135 S. LaSalle, 

Res: 285 W. Laurel, Lake Forest, Il. 100.0 
Elting, Mr. & Mrs. Winston, 1390 Lake Rd., 

Lake Forest, Ill. 100.00 
Engineering Service Bureau, 7 S. Dearborn St. 100.00 
Epstein, Max, 135 S. LaSalle St. 100.00 
Ewing, Mis. Hazel B., Bloomington, Ill. 100.00 
Ewing, Mary G., no address given 100.00 
Ewing, Spencer, Bloomington, IIl. 200.00 
Field, Marshall, Jr., c/o Sun-Times, 211 W. Wacker Dr. 

( Additional Amounts included in Anonymous list ) 7,100.00 
Finnegan, Richard J., Chicago Sun-Time., 

211 W. Wacker Dr. 100.00 


Fisher, Walter T., 1060 Sheridan Rd., Hubbard Woods, Il. 100.00 
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100.00 
200.00 
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750.00 
100.00 
650.00 
250.00 
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Flinn, Bernard W., 502 City Hall Bldg., Rockford, Il. 

Florsheim, Louis, 231 S. LaSalle St. 

Fourteenth Ward Regular Democratic Organization 
(Mr. John J. McCabe) 

Frank, A. Richard, 1540 Lake Shore Dr. 

Friedlich, Mrs. Margaret B., no address given 

Friel, T. J., c/o Board of Trade Bldg., 
141 W. Jackson Blvd. 

Fuhrer, Max, 120 S. LaSalle St. 

Funk, D. S., 2 Sunset Lane, Springfield, Ill. 

Gallagher, John B., Box 272, Lake Forest, IIl. 

Gill & Co., Joseph L., 166 W. Jackson Blvd. 

Glasner, R. W., Clearing Machine Corp., 
100 W. Monroe St. 

Godehin, Paul M., Mayer, Meyer, Austrian & Platt, 
931 S. LaSalle St. 

Goelitz, Freda R., no address given. 

Goldberg, Devoe & Brussell, 231 S. LaSalle St. 

Hale, Mrs. William B., 445 E. Deerpath, Lake Forest, Ill. 

Harmon, Frank E., 54 W. Randolph St. 


Harris, Irving B., c/o Morris I. Leibman, 208 S. LaSalle St. 


Harvey, Daggett, 80 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Havighurst, Harold C., 357 E. Chicago Ave. 
Herndon, James B. Jr., c/o The Stevens 


Hibbard, Mrs. William G., 840 Willow Rd., Winnetka, III. 


Hines, Ralph J., 53 E. 66th St., N. Y. City 
Horan, A. J., 184 N. LaSalle St. 


200.00 
100.00 


1,000.00 
100.00 
100.00 


150.00 
500.00 
400.00 
200.00 
2,500.00 


200.00 


250.00 
1,000.00 
100.00 
100.00 
750.00 
100.00 
275.00 
100.00 
500.00 
200.00 
250.00 
2,500.00 


Hyatt, Roger C., The Chicago Club, 400 S. Michigan Ave. 200.00 


Illinois State Barbers & Beauticians, Local Union No. 777, 
Ist Nat’l Bank Bldg., Lincoln, IIl. 
Jarrard, Charles F., Allied Structural Steel Co., 
20 N. Wacker Dr. 
Jarrell, James E., Old Republic Credit Life Ins. Co., 
807 N. Michigan Ave. 
Jensen, Werner J., no address given 
Kanrich, Mr. & Mrs. Nathaniel Geo., 1521 N. State Pkwy. 
Kanrich, Mrs. Nathaniel Geo., 1521 N. State Pkwy. 
Katzen, Sam, 6522 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Kelley, G. P., Lake Worth, Florida 
Kelley, Phelps, 2011 W. Hastings St. 
Kelty, James T., 628 W. Vine St., Springfield, Ill. 
Kennelly, Mayor Martin H., City Hall 
Kestnbaum, Meyer, Hart, Schaffner & Marx, 
36 S. Franklin St. 
Kiener (Bensley & Kiener), 130 N. Wells St. 
Kohn, Mrs. Alfred D., 1209 Astor St. 
Kramer, Fred, Draper & Kramer, 16 N. Dearborn St. 
Kribben, Earl, Marshall Field & Co. 
Lackner, Mrs. Florence S., 31 Ravine Terr., 
Highland Park, IIl. 
Lane, R. Keith, no address given 
Larkin, Mrs. Walter D., 3240 Lake Shore Dr. 
Lavery, Urban A., 33 S. Clark St. 
Lederer, Harold, Atlantic Brewing Co. 
Leibman, Morris I., 208 S. LaSalle St. 
Lemmer, Kenneth L., Myers Bldg., Springfield, Ill. 
Lewis, Lloyd, Little St. Mary’s Rd., Libertyville, Ill. 
Lewis, Mrs. Lloyd, Little St. Mary’s Rd., Libertyville, Ill. 
Liebling, Max, Rockford, III. 
Lindheimer, Benjamin, c/o Board of Trade Bldg., 
141 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Lloyd, Glen A., St. Mary’s Rd., Libertyville, Ill. 
Louis, John J., Rm. 3800, 135 S. LaSalle St. 
Ludgin, Earle (Ludgin & Company, Earle), 
121 W. Wacker Dr. 
MacChesney, Mr. & Mrs. Brunson, 1725 Orrington Ave., 
Evanston, IIl. 
Madigan, E. P. Madigan & Thorsen, Ist Nat’] Bank Bldg. 
Mandel, Col. Leon, Mandel Bros., 1 N. State St. 
Markman, Donavan & Sullivan, 134 S. LaSalle St. 
Marshall, Thomas L., 135 S. LaSalle St. 
Marx, Mrs. Samuel A., 333 N. Michigan Ave. 
Marx, Samuel A., 333 N. Michigan Ave. 
Massel, Mark S., 135 S. LaSalle St. 
Mayer, Mrs. David, 614 Sheridan Rd., Glencoe, Ill. 
Mayer, F. D., 1525 E. 53rd St. 
Mayer, Isaac H., 231 S. LaSalle St. 


McBride, Walter Paul, 1390 N. Lake Rd., Lake Forest, Ill. 


McBride, Claire C., 1390 N. Lake Rd., Lake Forest, Ill. 
McCabe, Wm. R., Lockport, IIl. 
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McCord, Freeman W., 2720 Fitch St. 
McDougal, C. Bouton, 11 S. LaSalle St. 


McDougal, David B., Northern Trust Co., 50 S. LaSalle St. 


McDougal, Edward D., Jr., 20 N. Wacker Dr. 

Mcllvaine, William B., Wilson & Mcllvaine, 
135 S. LaSalle St. 

McKay, H. L., no address given 


Meyer, Dr. Karl A., Cook County Hospital, Chicago 12 


Miller, John S., 134 S. LaSalle St. 
Montgomery, Mr. & Mrs. Kenneth, 120 W. Adams St. 
Morgan, H. S., 2 Wall St., N. Y. City 
Mowrer, Paul Scott, c/o New York Post, N. Y. City 
Murphy, Joseph D., Stifel, Nicholaus & Co., Inc. 
Murray, John H., Murray Supply Co., 
831 E. Washington St., Springfield, Ill. 
National City Lines, Robert H. Farrell, 
616 S. Michigan Ave. 
Odell, William R., Jr., International Harvester Co., 
180 No. Michigan Av. 
O'Keefe, William P., 122 S. Michigan Ave. 
Olin, D. K., Goldenrod Ice Cream Co. 
Olmstead, Conway, 3501 Howard St., Skokie, III. 


Osgood, Mrs. Gilbert, 1187 Laurel Ave., Winnetka, II]. 


Owen, John, 30 N. LaSalle St. ‘ 

Owings, Nathaniel A., 100 W. Monroe St. 

Paschen Corp., Chris, 1448 Clybourn Ave. 

Paschen, Christian P., Chris Paschen Corp., 1448 
Clybourn Ave. 

Peabody, Stuyvesant, Jr., Peabody Coal Co., 231 S. 
LaSalle St. 

Pellet, Clarence S., Critchell-Miller Ins. Agency, 175 
W. Jackson Blvd. 

Perry, Joseph S., 123 Front St., Wheaton, Il. 

Pick, Helen B., 100 Hogarth Lane, Glencoe, Ill. 

Pick, Grant J., 120 S. LaSalle St. 

Powell, Raymond R., 819 S. Fifth St., Springfield, Ill. 

Pullman, W. A. P., 700 N. Mayflower Rd., Lake 
Forest, Ill. 

Regular Organization of the Democratic Party of 
Cook County 

Richardson, E. L., 927 Wells Bldg., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Roesing, Mrs. Robert B., no address given 

Rogers, John H., 175 W. Adams St. 

Ross, Elizabeth Hall, Lake Forest, III. 

Rothberg, Sam, no address given 

Ruby, S. D., 1147 W. Jackson Blvd. 

Ryerson, Mrs. Donald, 261 Mayflower Rd., Lake 
Forest, Ill. 

Sang, Bernard G., 110 S. Dearborn St. 

Sang, Phil, Humiston-Keeley, Wholesale Drugs 

Schreiber, L. D., 110 N. Franklin St. 

Schwartz, C. K., 231 S. LaSalle St. 

Schwartz, Joseph, no address given 

Schwartz, Ulysses S., 1125 E. 48th St. 

Schwarz, Sydney L., 1400 S. Canal St. 

Scott, Willis H., 491 Washington St., Glencoe, Il. 

Seabury, C. W., 420 N. Euclid, Oak Park, Ill. 

Selz, Frank E., 135 S. LaSalle St. 

Sexton, Sherman J., 1530 N. State Pkwy 

Shapiro, Samuel H., Kankakee, Il. 

Shire, Mrs. Louise B., no address given 

Sidley, Wm. P., Sidley, Austin, Burgess & Harper, 11 
S. LaSalle St. 

Simmons, Richard W., 231 S. LaSalle St. 

Simon, Edward A., Ashland Construction Co., 6808 
Clark St. 

Simon, Matt E., Ashland Construction Co., 6808 
Clark St. 

Smaha, Oliver O., no address given 

Smith, Herman D., 231 S. LaSalle St. 

Smith, Mrs. Solomon B., 1600 N. Green Bay Rd., 
Lake Forest, Ill. 

Spencer, Richard, 185 S. LaSalle St. 

Stein, Sydney, Jr., c/o Stein, Roe & Farnham, 135 
S. LaSalle St. 

Stensland, Theodore N., 135 S. LaSalle St. 

Stern, David B., 120 S. LaSalle St.; Res. 179 E. Lake 
Shore Dr. 

Stern, David B. Jr., 120 S. LaSalle St.; Res. 5066 
Woodlawn Ave. 
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Stettinius, E. R., Jr., New York City 100.00 















































Stevenson, Letitia E., 353 W. 57th St., New York City 200.00 
Straus, Robert E., Vice Pres., American National Bank 

& Trust Co., 33 N. LaSalle St. 250.00 
Stuart, John, c/o Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jack- 

son Blvd. 1,250.60 
Sudler, C. H., Jr., 1280 N. Sheridan, Lake Forest, Ill. 200.00 
Sullivan, Joseph R., 100 N. LaSalle St. 1,000.00 
Sulzberger, Mrs. Helen B., no address given 100.00 
Taylor, Wayne C., 1743-22nd St. N. W., Washing- 

ton, D. C. 200.00 
Tenney, Henry F., 120 S. LaSalle St. 100.00 
Tholand, Nilsk, 441 Lexington Ave., New York City 250.00 
Thomas, Harold E., no address given 400.00 
Thompson, Floyd E., 11 S. LaSalle St. 250.00 
Tomlinson, L. F., Tomlinson Motor Co., West Frank- 

fort, Ill. 500.00 
Triner, Joseph, Joseph Triner Corp., 4053-59 W. 

Fillmore St. 200.00 
Tyson, Russell, 53 W. Jackson Blvd. 100.00 
Underwood, Floyd R., 459 St. James PI. 100.00 


United Automobile, Aircraft, Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (Mr. Emil Mazey), 411 W. 


Milwaukee Ave. 2,500.00 
United Steelworkers of America (Mr. David J. Mc- 

Donald), Pittsburgh, Pa. 2,500.00 
Vedder, Beverly B., 120 S. LaSalle St. 100.00 
Vrooman, Mrs. Carl, 701 S. Taylor St., Blooming- 

ton, Il. 300.00 
Vrooman, Carl S., 701 S. Taylor St., Bloomington, Ill. 200.00 
Ward, G. F. M., Mammoth Shoe, Clothing, Dry 

Goods Co., Mt. Vernon, IIl. 400.00 
Weil, David, Shoreland Hotel, 5454 South Shore Dr. 100.00 
Weisbrod, Benjamin H., Wilson & MclIlvaine, 135 

S. LaSalle St. 200.00 
Welfeld, Marvin, 231 S. LaSalle St. 500.00 
Welles, Mrs. Edward K. ( Elizabeth), 321 N. Ahwahne 

Rd., Lake Forest, Il. 350.00 
Welles, Mrs. Donald P., 361 N. Ahwahne Rd., Lake 

Forest, Ill. 250.00 
Welles, Edward K., 321 N. Ahwahne Rd., Lake 

Forest, Il. 100.00 
Welling, Mr. & Mrs. John P. ( Harriet W.), 1520 

Astor St. 650.00 
Whipple, Jay N., 135 S. LaSalle St. 250.00 
Whitney, John Hay, Rockefeller Center, N. Y. City 20 250.00 
Williams, Lawrence, 209 S. LaSalle St. 100.00 
Williamson, Kenney E., Lehmann Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 100.00 
Williford, Robert P., c/o The Stevens 500.00 
Windish, F. E., Galesburg, Il. 500.00 
Woods, Frank H., Jr., Pres. & Treasurer, Sahara 

Coal Co., 59 E. Van Buren St. 500.00 
Wrigley, Philip E., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 1,000.00 
Yantis, A. L., Shelbyville, Ill 125.00 

Total [including contributions below $100, 
not listed above] $136,102.10 


Exhibit C-2 


Stevenson-For-Governor Committee 


Contributions Received, Anonymous 


Date Amount Date Amount 
2/2/48 $ 100.00 8/3/48 5.00 
2/21/48 1,500,00 8/5/48 50.00 
4/7/48 100.00 8/16/48 5.00 
6/22/48 200.00 8/19/48 2.00 
6/24/48 600.00 8/23/48 25.00 
6/28/48 300.00 8/24/48 10.00 
7/12/48 10.00 9/8/48 25.00 
7/19/48 200.00 9/8/48 500.00 
7/20/48 25.00 9/17/48 50.00 
7/26/48 100.00 9/20/48 50.00 
7/26/48 175.00 9/23/48 200.00 
7/29/48 2,000.00 9/28/48 10.00 
8/2/48 25.00 9/29/48 500.00 
8/2/48 1,000.00 10/1/48 50.00 
8/3/48 100.00 10/5/48 2,000.00 


10/6/48 100.00 10/26/48 
10/7/48 1,000.00 10/26/48 
10/11/48 200.00 10/28/48 
10/13/48 50.00 10/28/48 
10/13/48 1,000.00 11/1/48 
10/13/48 10.00 11/3/48 
10/14/48 5.00 11/9/48 
10/16/48 25.00 12/14/48 
10/21/48 5.00 12/17/48 
10/22/48 1.00 1/21/49 
10/26/48 5.00 
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Total anonymous $21,053.00 


Exhibit C-3 


Stevenson-For-Governor Committee 


Contributions Received 


From February 1, 1949 to February 18, 1949 


A. F. Bakewell, Victor Adding Machine Co., 3900 
Rockwell St., Chicago 

Thos. J. Bowler, Brighton Bldg. and Maintenance Co., 
3557 Archer Ave., Chicago 

Alvin Cohn, 371 West Ontario St., Chicago 

M. G. Farnsworth, Farnsworth Laboratories, 3206 
N. Wilton Ave., Chicago 

R. P. Fletcher, Jr., Booth Fisheries Corp., 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 

R. A. Goodman, Industrial Constructors, Inc., 10620 
S. Western Ave., Chicago 

Lee Gould, Gould Coal Co., Inc., 2430 No. 
Leavitt St., Chicago 

Milton Horwitz, Silver Skillet Brands, Inc., 942 
Fulton St., Chicago 

Geo. W. Konchar, K and K Excavators, 1615 West 
Chase Ave., Chicago 

John H. Marhoefer, Pres., Kuhner Packing Co., Mar- 
hoefer Division, 520 W. Fulton St., Chicago 

William B. Mcllvaine, Jr., 120 W. Adams, Chicago 

I. J. Meites, 2300 Lincoln Park West, Chicago 

John S. Miller, 134 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 

John J. Murray, New City Packing & Provision Co., 
147 South Water Market, Chicago 

Wm. H. Petersen, Sheetlock Co., 4525 N. Clark St., 
Chicago 

Melville N. Rothschild, Jr., 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 

L. A. Ruder, Gary Steel Supply Co., 2300 S. Springfield 
Ave., Chicago 

Melvin Solomon, Allen Brothers, Inc., 3737 S. Halsted 
St., Chicago 

Carl A. Samuelson, Rockford, Illinois. 

M. H. Schulhof, Schulhof Co., 4243 N. Honore St., 
Chicago 

Michael Shapiro, Hamilton Glass Co., Inc., 2750 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago 

L. Williams, Fabrics Mfg. Corp., Chicago 

Total 


Exhibit C-4 


Stevenson-For-Governor Committee 


Contributions Received by A. E. Stevenson 


J. D. Allen $ 1,000.00 
W. A. Brown 100.00 
Dougherty and English 2,500.00 
S. Harris 100.00 
Charles M. Hines 500.00 
Lawrence Houghteling 500.00 
Peabody Coal Co. 1,000.00 
Guy Reed 100.00 
Sam Rothberg 3,000.00 
S. D. Ruby 1,000.00 
Paul Russell 100.00 
Herbert B. Swope 200.00 
Walter Williams 100.00 

$10,200.00 


(Continued on page 86) 
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metal that doesn’t 


The buckets in a jet engine have a mighty 
urge to stretch . . . the combination of 
1500° of heat plus the centrifugal force 
generated at 10,000 rpm makes almost 
any metal want to grow, or ‘‘creep’’. But 
the hairbreadth tolerances in the moving 
parts of jet engines just don’t get along 
with any creep in the buckets. 


And so, because we are the largest 
producer of buckets and blades and 
rotating assemblies for jets, Thompson 
metallurgists and engineers investigated 
“creep” until they have become leading 


authorities on it and its solutions. 


Processes developed by Thompson in the 
use of heat-resisting alloys are helping 
American-built jet engines to fly faster 
and longer and higher . . . and with longer 
intervals between blade replacement. 


The day is coming when the things we 
know about metals and parts to operate 
at high temperatures and high speeds can 
be important to you. We'd like to discuss 
Thompson engineering leadership with 
you soon. When may we call? 








JET DIVISION 


YOU CAN COUNT ON THOMPSON FOR ENGINEERING LEADERSHIP (Thompson. Products, Inc. 


Euclid, Ohio; Harrisburg and Danville, Penna. 





Turbine Wheel for Jet Engine. 





Buckets for Turbine Wheel. 





Appendix I! 
Stevenson-For-Governor Committee 


Contributions Acknowledged to Contributors for which No 
Record of Bank Deposit or Other Disposition thereof Exists 


Date of 
Letter of Amount 
Acknowl- Acknowl- 


- edgment edged 
E. H. Bennett, Tryon, North Carolina May 21, 1948 se 


Mrs. Alice S. Brown, 701 Broadway, 


Normal, Illinois June 14,1948 25.00 
Mrs. Allen Brown, Normal, Illinois Aug. 14, 1948 ° 
H. B. Craycroft, 113 S. 5th St., 

Vandalia, Illinois Oct. 22, 1948 25.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Darrow, 496 

Woodlawn, Glencoe, Illinois Unknown ° 
Mrs. Howard Florsheim, 1830 S. 

Sheridan, Glencoe, Illnois Oct. 26, 1948 10.00 
Mrs. Minerva Hamline, 255 Illinois 

Road, Lake Forest, Illinois Oct. 11, 1948 5.00 





Frances Heffernan, 672 Lincoln 
Ave., Winnetka, Illinois 

Mrs. Maurice Horner, 611 Greenleaf, 
Glencoe, Illinois 

Mrs. Ted Mayer, South Sheridan 
Road, Highland Park, Illinois 

James McSherry, Herrin, Illinois 

Abram N. Pritzker, 134 N. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Illinois 

Walter V. Schaefer, 629 Mountain 


May 6, 1948 5.00 





Oct. 21, 1948 10.00 


Oct, 21, 1948 10.00 
Oct. 7, 1948 ° 


Nov. 2, 1948 100.00 


Ave., Lake Bluff, Illinois Oct. 2, 1948 ® 
Gilbert H. Scribner, 38 S$. Dearborn 

St., Chicago, Illinois Jan. 24, 1948 ‘ 
Henry Stein, Ryders Lane, Highland 

Park, Illinois Oct. 21, 1948 10.00 
Eric W. Stubbs, 5544 S. Woodlawn, 

Chicago, Illinois Sept. 20, 1948 ) 
Dave Trumpeer, 435 N. Michigan 

Ave., Chicago, Illinois Nov.1,1948 ° ° 


John Wineman, 175 W. Jackson, 
Chicago, Illinois Oct. 21, 1948 25.00 
*Amount not stated in letter of acknowledgement 


STEVENSON SPEAKS ON ETHICS 


Over Radio and Television 


(Following is the text of a statement by Governor Stevenson 
dealing with his payments fo Illinois officials. The statement 
came in an address delivered from Chicago, Sept. 29, 1952.) 

I am grateful to the Volunteers for Stevenson for affording 
me this opportunity of visiting you in your homes, as nearly 
as may be. Perhaps I should say returning your visit because 
so many of you were good enough to come out to see me 
during my recent travels around the country. 

First let me say that I suppose some of you have been 
curious about the presents that I have given some of my as- 
sociates as Governor of Illinois. 

I am frank to say, and modestly perhaps, that I am very 
proud of what we have accomplished in the State govern- 
ment of Illinois in these past four years. 

Most of the daily newspapers of this State, preponderantly 
Republican, of course, who have followed our work in Spring- 
field, have expressed their approval. 

I cannot, much as I should like to, detail everything that 
has been done in Illinois during these past four years, but 
I should have no reluctance in matching our reforms and 
our progress in all of our State services in the same interval 
with any other State in the union. 

While running for President, I shall not deprecate my 
opponent's great services to his country, as some Republi- 

can Governors are now attempting to deprecate what we 
have accomplished in the State of Illinois. I am content with 
the record, and I am beholden for it to men of both parties, 
whom I induced to work for the State of Illinois when I 
came into office. 

In my inaugural speech of 1949, I said this: “It is obvious 
to all that many of the senior positions in the State services 
do not pay enough money to support, let alone attract, the 
quality of management and leadership these positions de- 
mand, and the people deserve, except upon a basis of un- 
selfish sacrifice.” 

Too often, as many have noted, the sacrifice in public 
service is not praise but abuse and criticism. Government 
cannot, will not and shall not attempt to match the salary 
scales of private business, bet Government can and must, if 
it is to be good Government, pay a salary that is not con- 
ducive to indolence and, worse, corruption. 

Some of the men that I brought into State government 
did so at great personal financial sacrifice. I made gifts of 
money to some of these men on my immediate fund as po- 
litical contributions, and four of these men that served me 
in Springfield have had offers in private employment of 
double or more of their State salaries. 
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Some have had financial worries known to me. None ever 
asked me for help and none could have been improperly in- 
fluenced by these gifts because I gave them and I appointed 
them to their jobs and I could have discharged them at any 
time. 

Two of them have left the State service long since; one 
to become vice president of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago and the other is now a justice of the Illinois State 
Supreme Court. 2 

I do not consider this public curiosity either a smear ora 
Republican plot. It was never a secret. Indeed, I discussed 
the difficulty of getting competent people into State service 
frequently and publicly. Actually, I think the public inter 
est in the compensation of government servants is very 
healthy. It is a problem that perplexes everyone who holds 
major public responsibility in either elective or appointive 
position. I am glad that I have been of some help to a few 
of the people who have been of tireless help to me in the job 
of great difficulty to which I have given ev erything that is 
in me for the past four years. 

To attract and keep better people in State government is 
never easy. It has been my greatest satisfaction in Illinois. 

You will only get good government from good people, 
but I have no brief for the means that I used except that ! 
have no other. If it is wrong to give money to people in ap- 
pointive jobs which could not influence them, then it must 
be wrong to give money to people running for elective office 
which could influence them. Yet, we give political contri- 
butions to candidates every day in the week. 

It is no simple question, but I hope I have not discouraged 
anyone from contributing to the Democratic Party. However 
distasteful, public service makes you public property, and | 
have long felt that candidates for high office should make 4 
full disclosure of their personal finances so there can be no 
public misgiving about their connections or their indepen¢- 
ence. But it should be possible to do this through some con- 
fidential means without invading a man’s legitimate privacy. 

No such machinery being available to me, I have made my 
income tax returns for the past ten years public, and Senator 
Sparkman, my running mate, will provide similar informa 
tion. Actually, as few people seem to realize, President Trv- 
man proposed more than a year ago in a message to the 
Congress, that high officials in all branches of Government 
should place on record each year full information concer 
ing their income from all sources as a step towards insuring 
the integrity of public service and protecting Government 
officials against false charges. 
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THE INCOMPARABLE NEW 


The CAPEHART “‘Ticon- 
deroga.”’ Elegantly 
styled cabinet in mahog- 
any finish. 21-inch picture. 
AM radio. Plays all sizes, 
types, speeds of records 
automatically. 


ies by seeing and hearing the new 
Capehart can you appreciate its superb qualities. 
Here, for the first time, is the chassis with 
Reserve Supply Video Power that draws in 
pictures with faithful detail and amazing 
clarity —ready for Ultra High Frequency, too. 
Its Crystal-Clear picture is a delight to the eye... 
its Symphonic-Tone captures each delicate 
shading of orchestral performance ... and its 
cabinetry is authentically styled, distinctive 
in craftsmanship. Yet this new Capehart is 
realistically priced so you can enjoy the 
finest in home entertainment. 


Prices start at $229.95. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE and TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
For full information on Capehart, see your Capehart dealer or write to 
Capehart-Farnsworth Corporation, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 

















People who work in glass houses a 
stone’s throw from the Golden Gate 
have no complaints about their win- 
dows these days. 


If they’re customers of Commercial 
Building Maintenance Company, the 
windows are cleaned regularly. 


Same thing holds true for all their 
maintenance needs, from routine 
janitor work to floor waxing. 


Secret behind Commercial’s depend- 
able timetable is a McBee Keysort 
card prepared for each building 
under contract. Services to be per- 
formed each month are punched 
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San francisco window washers never miss a date! 


along the edges of the card. So are 
weekly calendar breakdowns. 


Notching the pertinent holes permits 
quick sorting for work assignment. 
Thus assignment lists for each work 
crew are made up directly from the 
cards and the same cards are used for 
billing the customers for services 
rendered. 


In every kind of business, executives 
are using modern, flexible Keysort 
cards and machines to keep their 
records complete, accurate and up- 
to-date. Keysort provides them with 
management controls at less cost 









than any other system. 


Keysort methods can be operated by 
your present personnel without any 
great special training. No costly in- 
stallations are necessary, either. 
When Keysort cards serve as the 
original records from initial notation 
to final tabulation, copying errors 
are avoided, time is saved. 


No wonder McBee sales have multi- 
plied tenfold in just a few short years. 
There’s a McBee man near you, 
trained to advise you whether McBee 
can help you. Ask him to drop in. 
Or write us. 


THE McBEE 


BBE, 
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Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Several business analysts are hoisting precautionary storm warnings. 

Current prosperity in business is held to be too good to last. 

A downturn in business activity is considered to be inevitable. 

Timing of the downturn is expected at some point after mid-1953. 

These warnings are being made at a time when every sign points the other 
way. Business activity right now is climbing, and climbing fast. Businessmen, 
nevertheless, are cautioned not to become overconfident. This advice was given 
in particular to the recent bankers' convention. See page 92. 





Actually, there appears to be a sound basis for concern about the future. 

Potential danger may exist in the very fact of a general and widespread 
rise in business activity, a rise in all segments of the economy. 

Balancing trends have existed in the economy since World War II. 

Business investment and inventory building fell off in 1949, fodr example, 
but consumer spending went right on up, offsetting the declines. 

Recession took hold in 1951 in the soft-goods and the consumer hard-goods 
fields. But.this was balanced by a rise in arms spending and plant expansion. 

Result, after a mild adjustment in 1949, was continued high general ac- 
tivity into 1951 and the first half of the current year. 











At present every element of business activity is rising. The situation 
could build up to a point where everything may reach a peak at the same time. 
Then a general downturn could occur, a full turn in the business cycle. That's 
what. the prophets of an eventual business setback are talking about. 


Short-term business outlook, however, contains nothing to worry about. 

Industrial production is back: to the postwar high point of 223 per cent of 
the 1935-39 average and appears certain to go higher in months ahead. 

Steel industry is headed for a record output. Arms spending is rising. 

Consumer industries, too, are increasing output. That goes for both hard 
and soft goods--autos, television, appliances, as well as textiles, clothing, 
leather goods, paperboard, oil refining, meat processing. 

Business inventories are in healthier shape than a year ago. Retailers 
are carrying smaller inventories. Factory stocks are no higher than January l. 

Full employment prevails. Unemployment is about as low as it can get. 





























Factory orders promise to keep production high for several months. 








Unfilled orders for durable-goods industries rose to a postwar high of 66.1 





billion dollars in August. That's at least a five months' production. 
Soft-goods industries also report a rise in the order backlog, The jump 

was from 4 billion dollars in July to 4.4 billion in August. The backlog for 

nondurable industries is not as great as a year ago, but orders are higher. 





(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 








Retail-sales outlook also is promising to industrial production. Sales 
trend is expected to rise. Increasing retail sales, considering the state of 
retail inventories, mean a rather quick reflection in new orders to factories. 





Construction industry is contributing its bit to high production. 

Outlay for new construction in September topped 3.1 billion dollars--the 
third successive month when the 3-billion-dollar mark was exceeded. 

For three months ended’in September, dollar volume of construction was 
9.353 billion--the largest quarterly volume on record. 

Private building activity for the quarter was up 3 per cent from a year 
ago. Public building shows a 13 per cent advance. 

In the private sector, residential building and utilities show a 9 per cent 
gain for the quarter, while nonresidential building is down 9 per cent. 

In the public sector, all types of construction except public housing show 
an increase for the period. Major gains are in military installations and in 
industrial building, principally for atomic energy. 

For the year to date, private outlays for construction are down slightly 
from last year, but public construction is up by 20 per cent. 























Trends like these lead people to ask how long prosperity can continue, 
and how deep the resulting setback may go. 

Some cushions to a future decline were pointed out in last week's issue 
of "U.S. News & World Report" by Robert C. Turner, new member of the Council 
of Economic Advisers. They deserve repeating: unemployment insurance, old-age 
pensions, bank-deposit insurance, farm price supports, Government credit policy. 

Cushions such as these were not present in earlier serious setbacks. 

Possible remedies also are pointed out: tax reductions, public works. 

Actually, agreement is fairly general that the downturn, when it comes, 
probably will not lead to a depression or even a serious recession. Moreover, 
few analysts try to pin point the time of the downturn. 











Industrial expansion, meanwhile, continues to be promoted by Government. 

Aluminum capacity of an additional 200,000 tons a year is sought by the 
Defense Production Administration. This is the third raise in the goal. . 

Aluminum goal now is 1.7 million tons a year. In 1950, domestic produc- 
tion was reported at 719,000 tons of primary aluminun. 

American business firms are asked to submit proposals for reaching the 
new goals. DPA's purpose is to get enough aluminum capacity "to protect the 
country from a crippling bottleneck in the event of war." 








Government has another business problem in a tariff on wool. 

Woolgrowers want an import duty on top of the present tariff. Department 
of Agriculture favors it, since low-priced imports hinder the support program. 

Wool users are opposed. They say a higher duty--and a higher price on 
wool=-will simply stimulate the movement to use synthetie substitutes. 

Tariff Commission is wrestling with the problem. 








October weather outlook: Above normal in most Western States; below normal 
east of the Mississippi, except for normal in New England and Florida. Heavy 
rain for New England, Florida, the edges of East and West coasts. 
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PLASTIPLATES deliver vital fact-power to Business 





... helping to plan for 


tomorrow! 


@ Charts, reports, bulletins ...the mountain of 
information vitally needed by business and 
industry in planning wisely for the future... 
this important material flows from the Okla- 
homa Planning & Resources Board to business 
in a never-ending stream, faithfully reproduced 
by Remington Rand Plastiplates. 

The overall excellence of results and great 
durability cited by the Board are inherent 
qualities of Plastiplates. You get outstanding 
results because Plastiplates’ plastic, ‘“no-grain” 
surface makes them the nearest thing to stone 


FREE PLASTIPLATES AND DESCRIPTIVE 
FOLDER ... YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 
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lithography for office offset duplication today. 
You get great durability ...long, uniform runs 
... because this plastic surface is actually 
bonded to a tough pulp base. With Plastiplates, 
the flow of information to your customers, field 
offices, factories, and home office personnel is 
uninterrupted, quick and good-looking. 

Find out today how you can harness Plasti- 
plates’ speed, convenience and quality to the 
“information distribution” phase of your busi- 
ness. We will gladly send you 3 FREE Plasti- 
plates, so you can compare results. 


Room 2414, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me 3 free PLASTIPLATES CI Direct Image CL) Photographic 


C) Plastiplate folder (DS 62). 
My duplicator is a 
I use a 
C) Carbon Paper Ribbon. 


Model No. 








Name 





typewriter with a C) Fabric 
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Finance Week 





BOOM THROUGH BANKERS’ EYES 


. Big Trade, Rising Loans Till Spring; Then—? 


Here is the way the bankers 
see the business outlook: 

For the short term, boom will 
continue. Christmas buying will 
be heavy. Things are to be rosy 
for a matter of months. 

For the long term, there is less 
optimism. It is agreed that there 
has to be a setback when de- 
fense spending tapers off, per- 
haps starting as soon as spring 


of 1958. ATLANTIC CITY 


The business boom, now pretty well 
resumed, is going to roll along for 
“only a few more months,” in the 
opinion of most bankers. 

Right now, bigger retail sales and 
higher production are pleasing bankers 
all over the country. So, too, are record 
bank loans and higher interest rates. 
Yet there is an unmistakable and grow- 
ing undercurrent of uneasiness among 
the men who lend out the funds needed 
by businessmen, farmers and individuals. 

What bankers think about the course 
of business over the year just ahead is 
reflected in their conversations here, 


where 6,700 bank officials have just met 
in the annual convention of the Ameri- 





—Townsend 


BANKER BRENTON 
“How fast?” 





can Bankers Association. Their views of 
the future, expressed to a member of 
the Board of Editors of U.S. News & 
World Report, runs like this: 
“Business is good in our area. It 
looks like a big Christmas.” 
“Things are looking up again. 

We have about all the business we 

can handle.” 

“It looks good for a while yet— 
maybe six months.” 

But then again: 

“This artificial prosperity 
continue indefinitely.” 

“We just can’t go on forever like 
this.” 

“Something’s got to give—prob- 
ably before very long.” 

Importance is being attached to these 
opinions for the reason that bankers— 
lending and investing billions of dollars 
each month—are forced to keep their 
eyes on the nation’s business trends. 
Their predictions reflect, too, the opinions 
of their millions of customers. 

Real value of these opinions, however, 
lies in the bank officer’s strategic posi- 
tion to influence the course ef business. 
The banker who thinks business in his 
community is going to be good can 
help his prediction to come true by his 
own actions. He can make money readily 
available for businessmen to expand 
facilities or add to inventories, for farm- 
ers to plant new acres, for families to 
build homes or buy cars or radios or 
refrigerators. 

The banker who is expecting trouble 
can tighten up on loans, forcing business- 
men to buy supplies more slowly, limit- 
ing the number of families who can buy 
homes or cars. And the bank official 
who thinks trouble already has started 
can decline to renew loans, can put 
pressure on retailers to liquidate their 
inventories, force builders to sell their 
houses at smaller profits in order to get 
capital with which to build more. 

Opinions of bankers, in other words, 
are to have much to do with what ac- 
tually happens to business in the period 
ahead. How their opinions look, in more 
detail, is this: 

Business will be good in the 
months that lie just ahead. 

Christmas buying is going to be free 
and heavy, with the season’s trade at 
least equal to last year’s. In many com- 
munities around the country, bankers 
look for Christmas buying to be on a 
larger scale than it was in 1951. There 


can’t 








is plenty of money, savings and credit 
to support a whopping Christmas—bank. 
ers say—and people are showing more 
willingness to spend their money. 

Orders for Christmas stocks placed by 
retailers, bankers report, have been on a 
large scale. Retail inventories are rising 
to accommodate the flood of Christmas 
shoppers who are expected to crowd the 
stores and jam the sidewalks in towns 
and cities all over the U.S. Manufae- 
turers, in turn, have stepped up produc- 
tion to meet the new demands. 

Bank loans, at the same time, are be- 
ing made in larger amounts to business- 
men who have to buy consumer products 
and then wait til) they get their retail 
prices. This trenc, bankers are confident, 
will continue. Credit is in much demand 
from other individuals, too. 

Farmers in many regions are paying 
off the loans they needed until harvest 
time. But corngrowers still are waiting 
for harvest, and cattlemen in most areas) 
have barely begun to market steers ai 
repay loans in volume. Processors a 
other middlemen also are borrowi 
heavily until they can resell their stoc 
of foods. 

Business loans of city banks are at @ 
record level, and the seasonal peak is} 
still ahead. At 21.6 billion dollars, they 
are 1.5 billion higher than they were @ 
year ago. 

(Continued on page 94) 















































—Ward 








BANKER COCKE 
“How long?” 


U. S. NEWS & WOxLD REPORT 

































65 different types of business 


—thousands of concerns—now using Recordak microfilming 


. . . to photograph documents instantaneously—for a fraction of a cent apiece; to sim- 
~2 plify accounting routines; to save up to 99% in filing space; to increase protection. 


: Lilnaries for 
ink. lo 
: . Ofamup ; 


.». are using Recordak microfilming to sim- 





plify their operations from start to finish... 
and save up to 2 cents per book handled. 


Books are “charged out” three times 
faster than was possible with the old pencil- 
wielding, rubber-stamping routine. Now, the 
borrower’s card, the book card, and a pre- 
dated and pre-numbered transaction card 
are placed in a Recordak Junior Microfilmer. 
A button is pressed—and the library gets a 
photographically accurate and complete rec- 
ord , . . and the borrower departs with the 
three cards in the book “‘pocket”’. 

When books are returned, they are ready 
for re-circulation immediately because the 
book card is in the pocket—not in the files 
as before. Overdue books can be checked 
faster, too, simply by viewing the microfilms 
in a Recordak Film Reader. 





Your business 7 


Regardless of its type or size, you should investigate Write today for detailed information on the process .. . 


Recordak microfilming soon. For the chances are this truly and the complete line of. Recordak Microfilmers now offered 
remarkable photographic process is already simplifying — on a surprisingly low-cost purchase or rental basis. Recordak 





Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


“Recordak’’ is a trade-mark 


routines which are similar to yours . . . doing a more 
ficient job at a fraction of your present costs. 
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=RECORDPK 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
of modern microfilming—and its application to business systems 
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when in CINCINNATI 
I always stop at the 
NETHERLAND or TERRACE 





¢ perfect service 
e excellent food 
e friendly hospitality 
*¢ modern accommodations 
e unexcelled convention 
facilities 










John G. Horsman 
General Manager 


Owned and operated by Thos. Emery’s 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Sons, Inc 








Rhode Island offers you the unique com- 
bination of skilled labor . . . close at hand 
and willing to work . . . plus a strategic 
manufacturing location. 

This labor is the result of a manufacturing 
heritage of five generations . . . you get an 
honest dollar's work for every dollar paid. 
Our location is served by main line railroad 
to New York and Boston, and direct rail and 
air freight service to the South and West. 
Year-’round “Vacation Living’ is enjoyed 
by employees and management alike. 

Good plant sites, favorable taxes and wage 
rates, ample power. For complete informa- 
tion on these and other highly competitive 
advantages which Rhode Island offers you, 
write today. 
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... Still higher interest rate 
foreseen by many bankers 


Bankers have little doubt that their 
loans will go on rising for a time, but 
for the most part they do not expect the 
rise to be at a much faster rate than it 
has been recently, or than it was in the 
autumn of 1951. 

Money to lend, bankers say, is too 
scarce in most cities for any runaway 
rise in business loans. Most lenders ex- 
pect funds to become even less readily 
available in months ahead. The Federal 
Reserve Board has declined for months 
to pour money into banks by purchases 
of Government securities. There is little 
prospect of reversal in this policy. 

This attitude of the FRB actually does 
not displease bankers generally. They 
naturally approve of FRB’s efforis to 
tighten money supplies and push up the 
interest rates that are the price tags the 
banker puts on his money. It means, 
though, that the banker who needs more 
money to lend often has to borrow from 
his Federal Reserve Bank. That can be 
profitable. Yet bankers aye reluctant to 
borrow from Government—it makes them 
appear to be “overextended.” 

Interest rates, as a result of the tighter 
supply of loan funds, are higher than 
they were a few months ago, and bank- 
ers look for still higher rates. They point 
to a rise of one quarter of a percentage 
point in the price that the Treasury has 
just paid for short-term funds and say 
that Government may be paying still 
more for its money before long. 

Businessmen may be paying. still 
higher interest rates soon, in the opinion 
of many bankers. Business loans now 
range from the “prime” rate of 3 per 
cent—for the best credit risks—up to 6 
or even 8 per cent. The whole scale may 
push up a quarter of a point, although 
not all bankers expect to be happy about 
it. A few doubt that the higher rates 
will hold, and express fears of uncer- 
tainty that can be caused by a return of 
rates to the lower level. 

Mortgage credit, meanwhile, is not 
being handed out so freely as it once 
was, and lenders are asking higher rates 
when they do take home mortgages. Very 
few report that they are granting Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed loans for veterans. 
These 4 per cent loans usually are limited 
to “old customers” of a bank, or to spe- 
cially deserving cases. 

Many bankers say they still are mak- 
ing loans insured by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration—at 4% per cent to 
the banks—but most lenders insist on 
the strictly private mortgage where ‘pos- 
sible. Going rate on these generally is 5 
per cent, and many banks require 6. 

(Continued on page 95) 





Famous German Engineer 


Specializes in Rubber Technology 


Karl A. Klingler graduated from the Wurzburg Institute 
of Technology and had a long and distinguished career in 
Germany as a design engineer specializing in the con- 
struction of printing presses and other heavy machinery 
Until 1948 he was Technical Director of Koenig & Bauer, 
charged with ultimate responsibility for the design of that 


internationally famous organization’s many products 


Since coming to the United States—at the request of 
one of America’s largest printing organizations — Mr. 
Klingler has also specialized in the application of the new 
rubber technology to the solution of industrial design and 
production problems. He is also serving as a design and 
development consultant to the printing industry. As Chief 
Engineer of Roth Rubber he heads a novel engineering 
and laboratory set-up that is successfully serving many 
nationally known industrial organizations. He is a tirm 
believer in the unlimited possibilities of the new rubber 


technology. 


If YOU have a rubber problem, Karl Klingler is one BIG 


reason why Roth can help you. Get in touch with us 


Custom Manufacturers of Industrial 
Rubber Products since 1923 





ROVA ARVGBBIA GOWPANY +) 





| 1862 S. 54th Avenue, Chicago 50 
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SAIL IN THE QUEEN MARY 
OR QUEEN ELIZABETH 
AND CONNECTING LUXURY LINERS 


South Africa 


19 glorious days at sea on two of the 
world's great lines! New York/South- 
ampton/Capetown First Class $668 up. 





See your Cunard-authorized Travel Agent 


CUNARD LINE and 
UNION-CASTLE LINE 


Thrilling Thought! — 














How do YOU travel 
to New York City? 


BY CAR? Separate registration 
desk for motorists saves you the 
trouble of going into the lobby! 
TRAIN OR PLANE? Direct en- 
trance from Grand Central ... 
across the street from B&O and 
Airlines Terminals. 
Write for folder 


HOTEL 


E. L. SEFTON, President 
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... ‘Artificial prosperity’ 
is expected to fail ‘in time’ 


That higher rate, for example, is gen- 
eral throughout much of the Far West. 
Bankers in the South report that they 
get 54 per cent or more. Only a few banks 
now charge as little as 4% per cent. 

No sharp upturn in home building or 
buying is to result from the lifting of 
credit controls on home loans. Bankers, 
at least, look for none. And most bank- 
ers insist that the amount they will lend 
on a house will not be much larger than 
it has been under controls. If lenders 
make good on those announcements, 
they thus will help to make their own 
prediction of building trends come true. 

Price prospects worry very few bank- 
ers these days, according to their talk in 
convention corridors. Few look for any 
big new surge in prices. They think busi- 
ness will be good, but not good enough 
to set off another round of rapid price 
inflation. 

That is the way bankers look at busi- 
ness today and over the months ahead. 
What they expect over a longer term is 
something else again. 

A business downturn before too 
long appears inevitable to most bankers. 
Most of them, speaking privately, give 
their reasons more bluntly than does C. 
Francis Cocke, of Roanoke, Va., retiring 
ABA president. As he expresses it: 

“How long can we maintain the cost 
of our present military effort and other 
Government expenditures, as well as 
our standard of living, without suffering 
severe long-run effects? Some well-in- 
formed economists feel that we have 
now reached our limit . . . Rumblings 
have appeared concerning the danger of 
an economic setback after the defense 
program will have reached its peak.” 

The same things are emphasized by 
the ABA’s incoming president, W. 
Harold Brenton, of Des Moines, when he 
says that “this country’s debts, spending, 
foreign aid and magnitudinous responsi- 
bilities have been gaining at a terrific 
pace,” and that “they have gone beyond 
the ordinary person’s knowledge of how 
to cope with them.” . 

Most bankers, though, are ready and 
willing to answer all queries with the 
opinion that “this artificial prosperity is 
going to fail in time—the thin ice on 
which we're all skating is going to crack.” 

Time for the downturn, however, is 
something that fewer bankers are ready 
to predict. Not many will predict that 
business will hold up after spring of 
1953, but there also are few who will 
predict the opposite—that business will 
decline by mid-1953. All they “know,” 
they say, is that after spring or summer 
of 1953 “anything can happen.” 
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90 STOCKS TO SELL 


Outlook for many active issues 
warrants switch to stronger stocks 


A you protecting your stock market profits against weakness now 
developing in many individual issues? With competition increasing, 
and 7 out of 10 companies showing earnings declines, investors should 
be prepared for lower prices for many ‘Big Name’”’ issues. At the same 
time opportunities for investment profits still exist in stocks of those 
exceptional concerns which are showing good results despite controls, 
rising costs and higher taxes. 


20 STOCKS FOR REINVESTMENT 


In a new, exclusive Report UNITED Service gives definite Buy or Sell 
advice on the following and other active issues: 


Allied Chemical Freeport Sulphur Baldwin-Lima Trans World Airl Owens-Ill Glass 


Amer Steel Fdries Carrier Corp Barber Oil Phillips Pet Pittsburgh Coke 
Atlas Powder National Lead Beech-Nut Packing Pan Amer W Airw Royal Typewriter 
Louisville & Nash Inter Nickel Goodyear Sperry Corp Texas Pac Land Tr 


Timken Roller Beer 
Lockheed Aircraft 
West Ind Sugar 
United Shoe Mach 
U. S. Rubber 
Purity Bakeries 


Gen Am Trans 
Remington Rand 
Bunker Hill & S$ 
Chi & No Western 
Crucible Steel 
Magma Copper 


Greyhound Corp 
Jones & Laughlin 
Lovisiana Land 
Seaboard Oil 
Simmons Co 

Texas Gulf Sulphur 


Amer Cyanamid 
U S Smelting 
American Airlines 
Gulf, Mobile & O 
Amer Bank Note 
Pacific Gas & El 


Amer Distilling 
Amer Radiator 
Amer Woolen 
Cuban Am Sugar 
Deep Rock Oil 
Eagle-Picher 


Read why UNITED is advising profit taking qn many of the above 
stocks—also which 20 issues are recommended for current investment. 


Yours with One Months “TRIAL” 


As an introductory offer, we will send this Special Report and the 5] 
Weekly UNITED Service for one full month to new readers for only 
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UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 NEWBURY STREET BOSTON 16, MASS. 


' 
| Serving more individual investors than any other investment advisory service. 











Moving 400u? Surely you do not want to miss even one copy of 


this up-to-the-minute news magazine. Help us to 
keep you well-informed about the fast-moving news events of the world 
by sending us your change of address at least two weeks prior to the 
time the change is to become effective. And please send your old ad- 
dress as well as the new address to which this useful news magazine 
should be sent. Help us to serve you promptly. 
U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 425 parker ave, bavton 1, on10 


(DAYSTROM *“"" 








: MERICAN 
Incorporate TYPE FOUNDERS 
* 
Elizabeth, N. J. DAYSTROM 
DIVIDEND NOTICE ELECTRIC CORP. 
The Directors of Daystrom, Incorporated . 
(formerly ATF Incorporated) on September DAYSTROM 


23, 1952, declared a regular quarterly divi- FURNITURE DIVISION 
dend of 25 cents per share, payable Novem- * 

ber 15, 1952, to wea of record October DAYSTROM 

24, 1952. INSTRUMENT DIVISION 


It’s every American’s right and duty to vote—be sure you vote November 4th. 

















Sharpest knives 


turn steer 
into pigskin 


A. L, OHMAN, kiln foreman at 
Norton for 42 years. He is 
responsible for keeping his 
kilns in correct, continuous 
operation —a vital factor in 
maintaining the uniform top 
quality of Norton abrasive 
products. 


NORTON : BEHR-MANNING 


E. D. HILLIGOSS, Behr- 
Manning Industrial Division 
Manager in Indianapolis, has 
done an outstanding job of 
developing machines that 
make the use of coated 
abrasives more practical and 
economical. 


The gridiron isn’t iron and the football isn’t pig. In the big 
games the pigskin is made of the toughest steer hide, shaved 
to uniform thickness by the sharpest of knives. 

These knives are so thin that 18 of them put together 
are only a half-inch thick. They are kept razor-sharp by 
Norton Grinding Wheels. After the hide has been shaved 
to specification, it is buffed with Behr-Manning Coated 
Abrasives to the finish desired. 

Throughout the whole leather industry you will find 
Norton and Behr-Manning abrasives and abrasive products 
at work helping to make leather products better. Norton 
and Behr-Manning are the world’s largest manufacturers 
of abrasives and abrasive products. They serve practically 
all other industries too—metal, wood, ceramic, and dozens 
of others. 

NORTON makes abrasives, grinding wheels, pulpstones, refractories, 


grinding and lapping machines, non-slip floors, Norbide grain and 
molded products. Norton Company, Worcester 6, Mass. 


BEHR-MANNING makes abrasive paper and cloth, oilstones, abrasive 


specialties, Behr-Cat brand pressure-sensitive tapes. Behr-Manning 
Corporation, Division of Norton Company, Troy, New York. 


Plants, Distributors and Dealers the world over 








WNORTONPY 


Gilaking better products to make other products better 





















Business. Around the World 
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>> British exporters find a familiar figure behind the German export drive. 

German spark plug again is Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, the money and trade wizard 
who had so much to do with building up Nazi Germany's exports before the war. 

Dr. Schacht is in great demand. Prescribing for economic ills takes him 
far afield. He's been in Indonesia, Iran and Egypt recently. He's probably 
going to Syria. No telling what other travels he has in mind. 

Dr. Schacht operates as a private citizen. He makes calls only on invita- 
tion of a government. But London believes he does a lot more than just diagnose 
the causes of a country's economic sickness. 

His prescriptions usually seem to include a trade deal with Germany. 

And British exporters, remembering his tricky trade deals before the war, 
are getting worried. Especially since he is now operating in the Middle East-- 
traditionally a British trade preserve. British prestige has suffered mighty 
blows in both Iran and Egypt. Dr. Schacht arrives at the psychological moment. 

After all, German exporters have very much the same wares to sell as the 
British. Also, the same wares as American exporters. 

















>> To give you an inkling of how Dr. Schacht approaches a patient..... 

Iran is in a jam because of the oil debacle. Dr. Schacht is invited in. 
He hurries to the bedside of Mohammed Mossadegh, Premier of Iran. 

Easing Iran's economic pain doesn't seem overly difficult to Dr. Schacht. 

His prescription reads like this: Take part of Iran's gold reserves (prac- 
tically its sole liquid asset). Buy capital equipment in Germany to build up 
industries based on Iran's material resources, such as oil, minerals, cotton. 

A German-Iranian trade agreement is signed. Germany is to export to Iran 
electrical equipment, textile machinery, trucks, Diesel engines, steel products. 
In exchange, the Iranians are to supply mainly raw materials. 

Note: Nothing is said specifically about oil in the trade agreement. 

But oil is the material Germany wants most. Dr. Schacht is frank to say 
that it will be worth while for Germany to help in Iranian industrialization 
and take part payment in oil deliveries. He ignores probable British protests. 

German exports to Iran rose sharply in 1951 and have continued on an up- 
trend this year. Germans have stepped in where the British stepped out. 




















>> In Egypt, too, Dr. Schacht found anti-British feeling running high..... 
This rich British market seems ready to fall into his hands. 
German trade emissaries have been very active in Egypt for several years. 
A trade agreement with Germany was signed last May. Egyptian cotton for 
German railroad equipment, industrial machinery, chemicals, fertilizers. 


















(over) 
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These products have long been supplied to Egyptians by British firms. 

Egypt badly needs foreign capital to industrialize further. Dr. Schacht, 
who aims to open a foreign-trade bank in Hamburg soon, can help out on that. 

New Egyptian Government might be ready to unload heavy stocks of cotton, 
bought up to support the market. German textile mills could make good use of 
fine Egyptian cotton--at a price. Dr. Schacht is probably going into that. 











>> German exporters now have built-in advantages over the British..... 

These advantages are much like the prewar Schachtian methods of stimulating 
Nazi exports. German exporters now can sell part of their dollar proceeds at 
substantial premiums over the official rate. They also get tax rebates. And 
cheap credit is made available to them. 

Other countries, notably the Netherlands and France, also have currency= 
retention plans and tax rebates for their exporters. It's a growing trend. 

The British have nothing of this sort. In effect, they are competing with 
subsidized exports in these other countries. And they don't like it. 

The International Monetary Fund is going to look into these various forms 
of export subsidies. But the policing power of the Fund is weak, indeed. 


























>> German trade drive is watched by all exporters, not only the British..... 
German exports are showing big gains over a year ago. This, despite import 
restrictions in Western Europe and limitations on trade with Eastern Europe. 
Actually, curbs like these tend to push German exports into other areas-- 
areas dominated by British and American export interests. 
A tenfold increase in German exports to Latin America in two yearS.eee. 
A doubling of German exports to the sterling area in two years..... 
Germany replacing the U.S. as the biggest exporter to Switzerland..... 
That's the record. It's built on quick deliveries, closely figured prices, 
unusually generous credit terms, and the agile brains of men like Dr. Schacht. 

















>> Meanwhile, Japan, another country with large export ideas, is well on her 
way to re-establishing a reputable credit rating in international circles. 

Japanese dollar and sterling bonds are to come out of default. 

Debt settlement, proposed by the Japanese Government, calls for a full 
meeting of Japanese obligations, subject only to a delay in payment. Involved 
are 76 million dollars' face amount of dollar bonds, held mainly in the U.S., 
and the equivalent of 386 million dollars' worth of sterling bonds, held mainly 
in Britain. Settlement is not yet reached on a small amount of franc bonds. 

Full payment will be made of principal, interest and arrears on the dollar 
bonds. Sterling bonds also will be paid in full either in sterling or dollars. 

Offer covers dollar bond issues not only of the Japanese Government but of 
municipalities and corporations. American holders will be instructed later 
about how to indicate their acceptance of the Japanese offer. 

Japan has a crying need for foreign capital to rebuild and expand electric 
power and other industries contributing to exports. With their credit re- 
established, the Japanese soon will be floating new bond issues in the U.S. 

Investment circles feel Japan is faced with considerable difficulties, 
unless raw-material sources and trade areas in China are thrown open to her. 
However, aggressive Japanese trade moves in South Asia are showing results. 

An investment in Japan is a bet on the success of her export drive. 
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No other insulation can take so many kinds of punish- 
ment—and still retain its original thermal and acoustical 
properties—as ULTRALITE, the long glass fiber insu- 
lation. And manufacturers everywhere are discovering 
that this rugged-yet-resilient insulation means lower 
manufacturing costs. 


FOR EXAMPLE, Ultralite cuts application costs way 
down. It’s easy to handle, easy to cut, quickly runs 
around curves and corners. It can be fastened with 
adhesives, wires—even staples. 
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won't rot, burn, chip, dent, flake, break or deteriorate 
with age. 


Throughout industry today, wherever there’s a need 
for economical and permanent control of heat, cold 
and sound, there you'll find Ultralite. This superior 
thermal and acoustical insulation is widely used in 
transportation equipment — railroad cars, trucks and 
trailers, aircraft, ships . . . in metal buildings .. . in 
refrigerators and gas heaters .. . in piping and duct 
work. Write today—and you'll receive samples and 
full details by return mail. 
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Production has recovered to its post- 
war high of April, 1951, and the mo- 
mentum for additional gains is strong. 

Factory output rose to 234 on the in- 
dicator in the week ended September 
27, up 4 per cent from August and 
16 per cent above July, when the 
steel strike was still under way. 

Auto output for September was about 
554,000 cars and trucks, the biggest 
volume since June, 1951. Labor short- 
ages in Detroit are slowing further 
gains in output. 

Soft-goods production is rising. Bigger 
production of textiles and paperboard 
accounted for a seventh of the gain in 
total industrial activity reported in 
September. 

Bank loans to business increased 90 mil- 
lions in the week ended September 
24, making a total gain of over a bil- 
lion dollars since August 1. 

Construction activity held at a rate of 
32 billions per year in September, 6 
per cent above a year ago. 

Agricultural production now flowing to 
markets surpasses that of all other 
years. 

The labor market, for the U.S. as a 
whole, is growing tighter. 

Insured unemployment under State 
programs, charted at the top of this 
page, fell to only 657,144 in the week 
ended September 27, lowest since 
World War II. 

Layoffs are less than 130,000 per week, 
barely above the postwar low. 

The flow of metals, rising steadily, is 
laying a base for gains in factory out- 
put late this year and in the first half 
of 1953. Already, steel is being turned 
out at a rate of 113 million tons per 
year, and the rate may reach 120 mil- 
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lion tons early in 1953. Aluminum 

_ output is 15 per cent above a year ago 
and still climbing. 

Spearhead of the rise in industrial ac- 
tivity, now and since June, 1950, is 
found in the metals and metal-prod- 
ucts industries. Taken as a whole, 
their activity jumped 7 per cent in 
September, accounting for two thirds 
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of the total rise in industrial activity 
for the month. Their output is up 22 
per cent since June, 1950, and now 
makes up 42 per cent of all industrial 
production. Besides metals, the group 
includes the broad fields of machinery 
and transportation. 

Military hard goods, made chiefly by 
manufacturers of metal products, were 
delivered at a rate of 24 billions per 


DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 
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year in the third quarter. The rat 
will rise to 30 billions per year in the 
second quarter of 1953. 

Low inventories of metal products fy 
civilians also cause demand fy 
more production. Washing machine 
held by manufacturers and wholes. 
ers on September 1 were 42 per cent 
below a year ago. Electric ranges ar 
down 21 per cent, gas ranges about 
50 per cent, TV sets 60. New auto 
stocks of dealers equal about two 
weeks’ output. 

Order backlogs of manufacturers stood 
at a record high of 70.5 billions on 
September 1, up 7.3 billions froma 
year ago. The backlog is 66 billions 
for hard goods, 4.4 for soft goods. 

Retail trade, meanwhile, has not yet 
responded to the recent bulge in 
employment and pay rolls. Depart 
ment-store sales dropped 7 per cent 
from August to September and were 
slightly below a year ago. 

Installment credit apparently is being 
used more sparingly by the public 
than in the summer, just after credit 
controls were taken off. In August, 
stores selling furniture and household 
appliances granted less _ installment 
credit than in June. 

The U.S. money supply, meanwhile, 
rose to a record high of 186.2 billions 
on September 1, up 9.2 billions ina 
year. 

The bulge .in industrial production 
owes its strength to the effort by in- 
dustry to make up for strike losses 
just when the defense program is 
approaching its peak. If production 
climbs too fast in coming months, the 
chance of a business recession later 
on is that much greater. 
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Dulles: ‘Incompetent’ Korean Parleys . . . Defeat in Propaganda 
Stevenson: Korea’s Gains to U.S... . Ike’s Record on Far East 
Eisenhower: Why Bipartisanship Is Weak .. . Korean War ‘Invited’ 


SAN FRANCISCO ADDRESS OF MR. DULLES 


(Following is the prepared text of the address by John 
Foster Dulles before the Commonwealth Club of California, 
in San Francisco, September 17.) 


Part I—The Past 


The problem of Korea was on the agenda of the United 
Nations Assembly in the fall of 1947. The Soviet Govern- 
ment then put forward a proposal that United States and 
Russian troops be promptly and simultaneously withdrawn 
from Korea. This was quickly identified in the United Nations 
as a trick to enable the North Korean Communists to take 
over South Korea. The North Koreans then had an army of 
250,000 highly trained troops which the Russians had been 
intensively training for two years. Many of their soldiers were 
drawn from the Communist armies in Manchuria and China, 
which had had prior combat experience. They were equipped 
with Russian planes, tanks and heavy artillery. 

The South Koreans had only about 100,000 troops, who 
had no prior combat experience or prior training and they 
had only light arms suitable for maintaining internal security. 

The Pacific and Asian members of the United Nations 
pointed out urgently that if the United States troops were 
withdrawn under these circumstances, almost surely the 
Red armies from the North would move down to take over 
all of Korea. 

The United States delegation shared this view. I was 
handling the matter in the Assembly for the United States, 
and I said in my opening speech on the subject of Korea on 
Oct. 28, 1947: 

“We believe any Korean government established must, 
if it is to be more than a sham, have complete control 
over any armed Korean bodies which may exist or be 
brought into being. We believe that when the Soviet and 
United States forces are withdrawn no military equip- 
ment of any kind should be left behind which is not 
under the effective control of the Korean national govern- 
ment.” 

Subsequently, on Nov. 13, 1947, speaking before a plenary 
meeting of the Assembly, I said: 

“The United States expressed the opinion that if the 
troops of occupation were to be withdrawn at once and 
before any central government was established, there 
would be no way of maintaining order and that chaos 
and quite possibly civil war would result.” 

As a result of these considerations, the United Nations 
resolution provided that, before there should be a withdrawal 
of United States troops, there should be a naticnal govern- 
ment of all Korea which would “constitute its own national 
security forces and dissolve all military or semi-military forma- 
tions not included therein.” 

At this same time Governor Dewey, the titular head of the 
Republican Party, in a public speech warned that a with- 
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drawal of United States troops from South Korea would mean 
that the “armed forces of the North will engulf all of Korea,’ 

At a subsequent United Nations Assembly held in Paris 
in the fall of 1948, a resolution was adopted establishing a 
commission to: 

“Lend its good offices to bring about unification of 
Korean security forces in accordance with the principles 
laid down by the General Assembly in the resolution of 
14 November, 1947.” e 
It also recommended: 

“that the occupying powers withdraw their occupation 

forces from Korea as early as practicable.” 

Washington had previously suggested that the resolution 
should call for the withdrawal of troops “within 90 days.” 
But because the United Nations realized that appropriate 
conditions probably could not be created within 90 days, 
it was decided that the Assembly recommendation should 
not fix any date, but leave discretion to the United States. 

It was against this background that the United States took 
a series of steps beginning in the middle of 1949 which led 
to the Korean war of one year later on. 

Step No. 1: In June, 1949, the United States withdrew the 
last of its troops which had been serving as a screen, deterring 
invasion from the North. It did so. although the conditions 
indicated by the United Nations has not come about and al- 
though the Red armies of the North were still vastly superior 
in strength to the forces of the Republic of Korea in the 
South. 

Step No. 2: When the United States screen was being 
withdrawn, the Government of South Korea begged the 
United States for planes, tanks and antiaircraft and antitank 
weapons, which might enable it to create a balance of mili- 
tary power along the 38th parallel and deter invasion. Its plea 
was joined in by the United States military observers in 
Korea. The money was available but the request was denied 
on the ground that the Administration had given Korea a low 
priority rating and that it was accordingly not eligible for the 
equipment which it sought. 

Step No. 3: In January, 1950, Secretary of State Acheson 
made two statements on the United States’ Asian policy. He 
first said, 

“The United States Government will not provide mili- 
tary aid or advice to Chinese forces on Formosa.” (Jan. 
5, 1950) 

Then he defined what he called the Far Eastern “defense 
perimeter” of the United States as bounded by the Aleutians, 
Japan, the Ryukyus and the Philippines, leaving out South 
Korea and Formosa. Referring to such areas he said that, 

“so far as the military security of other areas in the 

Pacific is concerned, it must be clear that no person can 

guarantee these areas against military attack.” (Jan. 12, 

1950) 

He thus denied the hope of the Republic of South Korea 
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that, in order to deter aggression, he should indicate that if 
South Korea were invaded, we would come to its help. 

The State Department expressly anticipated that its policy 
would result in the Chinese Communists’ taking over Formosa. 
It sent out a circular memorandum to our foreign officers dis- 
counting such loss; and it was generally assumed in foreign 
circles that putting Formosa and Korea in the same category, 
so far as the United States defense interest was concerned, 
involved writing off South Korea also, particularly in the light 
of the previous action to withdraw the screen of the United 
States troops, to deny defensive armament to the South Ko- 
rean forces. 

In June, 1950, I went to Korea and there learned at first 
hand that the Communists and South Koreans alike con- 
sidered that the United States had abandoned South Korea as 
“expendable.” I tried by statements to the National Assembly 
and in press statements to counteract that impression but it 
was then too late, for that very week (June 25, 1950) the 
Red armies invaded. 

Subsequent United States military estimates were that 
an attack of such proportions as was launched would, as a 
matter of logistics, take about six months of preparation 
from the date when the decision to attack was first made. 
This indicates that the decision to attack was taken shortly 
following the January policy statements of Secretary Acheson, 
which were made while the Chinese Communists, headed by 
Mao Tse-tung, were conferring with Stalin at Moscow. 

Once the attack came, we reversed our previous positions 
which had invited it. 

We sent back into Korea United States troops, many, many 
times the number which we had taken out, and this time they 
went back, not to deter aggression, but to fight and die under 
most adverse conditions. 

We sent into Korea, heavy equipment in the form of 
planes, tanks, antiaircraft and antitank weapons many, many 
times as much as would have enabled the South Koreans to 
deter aggression. 

Finally, the same Secretary of State who had publicly pro- 
claimed that the United States “defensive perimeter” did not 
include Korea, felt obliged to say that we had to fight in Ko- 
trea “because it was the only way of protecting our own 
national security.” 


Part Il—The Future 


Once war in Korea became inevitable, the American peo- 
ple, as is their glorious tradition, united wholeheartedly behind 
their Government in the prosecution of that war. Republican 
leaders rallied to support a Democrat Administration. 

Some point to that unity as proving that the American 
people and the Republican Party approved the policies that 
led up to that war. That inference, I fear, is a dangerous one. 
It suggests that, hereafter, the only way in which the American 
people can register disapproval of policies that get us into war 
is to show disunity in the face of our enemies in time of war. 
I hope we shall never come to that, and I regret the attempts 
to gain political advantage out of the fact that, in time of 
war, the American people put patriotism ahead of politics. 

Those who profess to be deeply concerned in the future 
of our country would do well to commend Republicans, 
rather than taunt them, because they closed ranks with 
Democrats in the face of the enemy. 

As regards the future, I cannot prophesy. The Administra- 
tion has long since given up any hope of military victory 
which, at one time, seemed to be within our grasp. For nearly 
a year and a half now the military objective has been to win 
a stalemate. But the fighting has gone on with a steadily 
mounting casualty list, with a vast expenditure of ammuni- 
tion, which could constitute a vitally needed reserve, and with 
@ cost in dollars which is difficult to estimate but which 
probably is, directly, about 10 billion dollars a year. 
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For 15 months now, the Administration has been negoti- 
ating for an armistice. The negotiations show a lack of 
imagination, resourcefulness and competence. To say that, 
involves no reflection on our officers in charge of the negotia- 
tions. They have not been trained to compete, in negotiations, 
with the topflight civilian Communists of the Kremlin. More 
basically, the negotiations show a false estimate of the situa- 
tion by our political authorities. 

It seems to have been assumed that a military stalemate 
in Korea would, of itself, create the basis for a military 
armistice. We seem to have forgotten that the war in Korea 
is but one phase, and from the Soviet viewpoint, a minor 
phase of the global struggle between Russian Communism 
and ourselves. In its present stage that struggle is primarily a 
political struggle, in which the Soviet Communists are carry- 
ing out their program for our encirclement by getting control 
of the peoples of Asia and the Middle East. Already they have 
made great progress by getting political control of the China 
mainland. However, they have to consolidate their position in 
China and they want to push on to get control also of other 
peoples, such as those of India and Japan. In this connection 
the fighting in Korea has been made into an enormous asset 
for the Russian Communists because their propaganda has 
enabled them to use the Korean war to improve greatly their 
position throughout Asia. They have won, hands down, the 
propaganda war. They have largely succeeded in persuading 
the 1 thousand million people of Asia that we are not only 
militarists but militarists of the most barbaric kind, waging 
war by germs, by liquid fire and other horrible methods 
against defenseless communities and women and children. 
They have flooded Asia with “eyewitness” stories and photo- 
graphs which seemed to prove their point. I venture to say 
that, of all the Asian peoples who have any opinion on these 
matters, at least 90 per cent feel horror at what they believe 
to be our barbaric methods in Korea. In most of the world 
today, we stand morally convicted of vile atrocities. 

If the Korean war is thus seen in its over-all setting, and 
that is the way the Kremlin looks at it, it has been enormously 
contributing to the success of the Communist over-all Asian 
program. Why should they end it? The casualties we inflict 
on North Koreans and Chinese are a cheap price for the Rus- 
sian Communists to pay for their immense propaganda 
triumphs in Asia. 

The moment may come when the masterminds in Moscow 
may calculate they have squeezed all the propaganda ad- 
vantage that they can get out of continuing the Korean war 
and that they can get greater political advantage by giving 
us an armistice. But as things stand today, it is our enemies 
who are daily making gains out of the Korean war and 
who have the initiative because, while the fighting war is 
stalemated, they are winning the important propaganda 
war. 

If we want to end the killing in Korea, we must create a 
situation such that, on the basis of all factors, continued 
fighting will not produce net gains for Russian Communism 
in Asia. There is no way in which we can effectively nullify 
Communist propaganda within China, although even there 
we could do much more than we are doing. We could easily 
do much more than we are doing in India, Japan and other 
Asian countries which are not behind the Iron Curtain. Our 
great opportunity, however, lies in carrying out an effective 
counteroffensive propaganda against the Chinese and North 
Korean Communist forces in North Korea. Our air superiority 
gives us a tremendous scope which we have largely neglected. 
We have, to be sure, dropped some leaflets, but they have not 
been effective as is demonstrated by the few who have 
deserted and by the temper of the Communist prisoners when 
they are first taken. 

The possibilities that we have are illustrated by the atti- 
tude the Russian Communists took toward shuttle bombing 
across Germany during World War II. That was a military 
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operation of great advantage from a purely military stand- 
point. But the Russian Communists forced its discontinuance 
because it brought their people into contact with the greater 
freedom and the better standards of living of the West. They 
saw our airmen with their superior equipment and their 
greater sense of personal dignity. They glimpsed magazines 
and pictures which portrayed the infinitely better living condi- 
tions of our people. The Communist leaders were so afraid of 
this that they required a discontinuance of a military opera- 
tion which had great advantage. 

Today, we could so deluge the Communist forces in North 
Korea with effective propaganda that their rulers would want 
to get them out of the range of that propaganda and be eager 
to end the condition which made it legitimate for us to carry 
on that propaganda by air drops. 

General Eisenhower has given much thought to this prob- 
lem, and he believes that to win the war of propaganda is one 
of the several ways by which the Korean war could be brought 
to an honorable close on terms more advantageous than those 
now being considered. As a matter of fact, the armistice line 
now proposed settles nothing; it leaves South Korea eco- 
nomically cut off from essential power and irrigation facilities 
slightly north of the armistice line and perpetuates all of the 
conditions of internal division and strife which led to the 
present civil war, and which will assure that a second such 
war is an ever-present menace. 

It is still possible to do better than that, and I hope we 
shall do better. The basic trouble is that the Administration 
has consistently had a blind spot so far as Asia was concerned. 
It has never seen the Asian danger in its true light. It has 
looked upon Asia as a secondary and relatively minor theater, 
whereas Soviet Russia has, for long, had an “Asia first” pro- 
gram. Stalin said, long ago, that Asia and the dependent and 
colonial peoples provided “the road to victory in the West.” 
The events unfolding there are part and parcel of a long- 
range program, adopted about 25 years ago and which has 
ever since been resolutely and successfully carried out. 

I was glad to note that Governor Stevenson, speaking here 


last week, said that the East may provide the Communists 
with “the key to world power”; that Asia represents an “over. 
whelming preponderance of power” and that with Asia under 
their control, the Communists might “win a bloodless victory 
in a weakened and frightened Europe.” That is a refreshingly 
new approach for a Democrat to take, and I hope that he cap 
get this party to scrap their past and present indifference to 
Asia and unite with the Republicans, who have long held that 
view and pressed for adequate Asian policies. Then we wil 
have made a good, though belated, start in frustrating the 
designs of our enemies and in preventing their developing, in 
Asia, the power which might enable them ultimately to crush 
us. 

Over six years ago, I wrote a series of articles on Soviet 
foreign policy and what to do about it. I then said that wars 
generally “get started by mistake. National leaders begin by 
pushing outward their national domain and sphere of in. 
fluence at points where, they calculate, there will be littl 
resistance.” And, “finally, they find to their chagrin that they 
made a bad calculation. 

“If we have another great war, that is probably the way it 
will come. No one will deliberately plan it. It will be the 
result of miscalculating.” 

I went on to say that in the past we have gotten into wars 
because we have not made apparent in advance that we 
would react as we did. “In not making apparent, in time, our 
devotion to our ideals, we were guilty of contributory negli- 
gence. We must not make the same mistake three times in 
a generation.” 

Unhappily, in the case of Korea, we were again guilty of 
contributory negligence and we did make the same mistake 
three times in a generation. 

Fortunately, that mistake has not been fatal, for most of us 
—although we should pause to recall that it has been fatal 
for about 25,000 American boys. But most of us have wona 
reprieve. Let us use it so as to gain, for our leadership, the 
wisdom and vision which can save us from the further mis 
takes which would bring on the final, ultimate disaster. 





LOUISVILLE ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR STEVENSON 


(Following is the prepared text of Governor Adlai E. 
Stevenson’s address at Louisville, Ky., September 27, 1952.) 


I want to talk to you tonight about the war in Korea. 

When I entered this campaign, I expressed my hope that 
Democrats and Republicans alike would regard this elec- 
tion year as a great opportunity to educate and elevate a 
people whose destiny is leadership. I hoped that both parties 
would talk sense to the American people. 

But I have been increasingly disturbed about the tone 
and spirit of the campaign. I know—from your letters and 
from conversations with many of you around the country—that 
you find this disturbing too. The opposition is not talking 
sense to the American people—it is laying down a barrage 
of ugly, twisted, demagogic distortion. 

Last Monday night the General spoke in Cincinnati about 
Korea. He said that this was a “solemn subject” and that he 
was going to state the truth as he knew it, “the truth—plain 
and unvarnished.” If only his speech had measured up to 
this introduction! And since he has tried, not once but several 
times, to make a vote-getting issue out of our ordeal, I shall 
speak to this subject and address myself to the record. 

My opponent has made most serious charges as to why 
we are at war in Korea. The burden of this charge is “bun- 
gling”—a favorite epithet of those who neither tell us what they 
would have done in the past nor what they will do in the 
future. 
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We are fighting in Korea, he declares, because the Ameri- 
can Government grossly underestimated the Soviet threat; 
because the Government allowed America to become weak; 
because American weakness compelled us to withdraw our 
forces from Korea; because we abandoned China to the Com- 
munists; and, finally, because we announced to all the world 
that we had written off most of the Far East. 

Let’s take a look at this campaign-year indictment and 
check it against the record. 

First, the General accuses the Government of having under- 
estimated the Soviet threat. But what about the General him- 
self? At the end of the war he was a professional soldier of 
great influence and prestige, to whom the American people 
listened with respect. What did he have to say about the 
Soviet threat? In the years after the war, the General himself 
saw “no reason”—as he later wrote—why the Russian system 
of Government and Western democracy “could not live side 
by side in the world.” In November, 1945, he even told the 
House Military Affairs Committee: “Nothing guides Russian 
policy so much as a desire for friendship with the United 
States.” 

I have no wish to blow any trumpets here. But, in 1945, 
after conducting an economic survey of Italy for our Govern 
ment, I warned that the obvious Russian interest in the 
Balkans and in the Eastern Mediterranean posed an eventual 
threat to Italy. And in March, 1946, I said that: “We must 
forsake any hope that the Soviet Union is going to lie stil 
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and lick her awful wounds. She’s not. Peace treaties that 
reflect her legitimate demands, friendly governments on her 
frontiers and an effective United Nations Organization should 
be sufficient security. But evidently they are not and she 
intends to advance her aims, many of them objectives of the 
Czars, to the utmost.” 

My opponent’s next point is the question of demobilization. 
We know how self-righteous the Republicans are on this 
question today. But what were they saying at the time? In the 
1944 campaign, the Republican candidate of that year 
accused President Roosevelt of deliberately delaying de- 
mobilization and promised that the Republicans would do it 
quicker. I believe he said “that our members of the armed 
forces should be transported home and released at the earliest 
practical moment after victory.” Although the General warned 
against too rapid demobilization, he later said—in September, 
1946—-that: “Frankly, I don’t think demobilization was too 


Demobilization did go too far and too fast. But it would 
have gone farther and faster if the Republicans had been in 
power—and it is nonsense to pretend otherwise. 

Next, take the question of the withdrawal of American 
forces from Korea. The General acts as if this were the result 
of some secret White House decision. I would call his atten- 
tion to the fact that while he was Chief of Staff of the United 
States Army, the Chiefs of Staff advised that South Korea was 
of little strategic interest to the United States, and recom- 
mended withdrawal of the United States forces from the 
country. 

Next, my distinguished opponent has recently begun to 
parrot the charge of the Republican irresponsibles that the 
Administration abandoned China to the Communists. He did 
not talk this way once; but then he has changed in a good 
many respects of late. But he still must know in his heart, 
even if he does not admit it, that in the past six years nothing 
except the sending of an American expeditionary force to 
China could have prevented ultimate Communist victory. 

Distinguished American military men—including at least 
one Republican—have testified that the Chinese Nationalists 
did not lose for want of supplies or American support. Their 
amies were larger and better equipped than the Communist 
amies. They had every physical advantage. 

Has my opponent forgotten the wise words of the most 
responsible Republican of them all, Senator Vandenberg? 
Here is what Senator Vandenberg said in December, 1948, on 
this subject of China: 

“The vital importance of saving China cannot be exag- 
gerated. But there are limits to our resources and boundaries 
to our miracles . . . I am forced to say that the Nationalist 
Government has failed to reform itself in a fashion calcu- 
lited to deserve continued popular confidence over there 
or over here . . . If we made ourselves responsible for the 
Amy of the Nationalist Government, we would be in the 
China war for keeps and the responsibility would be ours 
instead of hers. I am very sure that this would jeopardize 
our own national security beyond any possibility of justifi- 
cation.” 

So spoke Senator Vandenberg and his view was shared by 
intelligent and responsible men in both parties. Now who 
talked sense about China: Senator Vandenberg or the 
General? 

Then there is the question of “writing off’ Korea. The 
General condemns the Secretary of State’s definition of our 
defense perimeter in 1950. But the General fails to point out 
that this defense perimeter was a line developed by the 
military authorities themselves. Surely it is a gross and dis- 
creditable distortion to say that the Secretary of State took 
the lead in this matter. Twice in 1949 General MacArthur, 
then our top commander in the Pacific, defined our defense 
Perimeter in the terms later used by the Secretary of State. 
It was on the recommendation of our military authorities 
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that Korea and Formosa and mainland areas were not in- 
cluded in a direct military commitment. 

And I am, frankly, astonished that my great opponent 
stooped at Cincinnati last week to the practice of lifting 
remarks out of context. Why did he quote only a part of 
what the Secretary said—why did he skip the Secretary's 
further pledge that, if there should be an attack on these 
countries, “the initial reliance must be on the people at- 
tacked to resist it and then upon the commitments of the 
entire civilized world under the Charter of the United Na- 
tions”? The United States Government thus clearly announced 
its determination to seek United Nations’ action against 
aggression. 

The true significance of the Secretary's remark, therefore, 
is that the military situation made it necessary for him to 
do what he could diplomatically to give some assurance of 
our interest in the security of the Republic of Korea. Why 
does the General not only skip this but distort the whole 
meaning of these developments? And how does he honestly 
square this campaign-time charge of writing off Korea with his 
own statement in July, 1950, that “when our Government 
guaranteed the Government of South Korea, there was no 
recourse but to do what President Truman said and did.” 

I deeply regret the necessity for this recital. I was prepared 
to ignore the political license and false charges of extremists 
and reactionaries. But I cannot ignore them now when they 
are uttered by the Republican nominee himself, a man per- 
sonally identified with and presumed to be intimately in- 
formed about the recent course of our foreign affairs. 

Nor do I list these mistakes in juggment and errors of 
prediction in order to lay any personal blame on the General. 
I would never have brought these things up had he not 
pointed the accusing finger. Many Americans of both parties 
made the same mistakes. Better we refrain from competing 
in denouncing each other in a scramble for votes, admit our 
common mistakes—and get on with our business. 

Let’s talk sense. Let’s admit that mistakes were made. 
America did demobilize too rapidly and too severely. America 
did allow the Russians to develop an undue superiority in 
conventional arms and in ground forces. Perhaps this country 
should have given a direct military guarantee to the Republic 
of Korea. And it might well have been wiser if American 
forces had not crossed the 38th parallel in the fall of 1950. 

There is another curious example of my opponent’s un- 
certainty that is worth noting. 

At Abilene, Kans., on June 5, shortly after his return to 
this country, he said that: “There has been built up behind 
the Yalu River a very definite air strength that would make 
very,dangerous any attempt to extend the war at this moment, 
until we have a bigger build-up of our own.” 

Three months later the General says this: “I have always 
stood behind General MacArthur in bombing those bases on 
the Yalu from which fighter planes are coming. . .” 

What kind of straddle is this? On one occasion he is 
against bombing across the river. And a little later he is for it. 
I confess I am bewildered. This seems to me to be too serious 
a matter for such wandering opinions. 

But enough about the past, and even about the past in- 
consistencies of my opponent. I have always agreed with 
Winston Churchill that, if the present tries to sit in judgment 
on the past, it will lose the future. The important thing is to 
draw the right lessons from the past and to get on with the 
job. 

One lesson which I had hoped that most of us had learned 
from the past is an understanding of what the present threat 
to our freedom really is. I thought that my distinguished op- 
ponent, of all Americans, would agree that this threat is the 
threat of world Communism. 

But it develops that he has now adopted the theory of 
Senator Taft, who unsmilingly states the greatest threat to 
liberty today is the cost of our own Federal Government. 
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It is surely fundamental to the making of wise policies to 
decide whether the threat to the United States is internal 
or external. Either the threat to our security is world Com- 
munism or it is not. 

This is surely more than the differences of degree which, 
according to Senator Taft’s statement following the peace 
conference on Morningside Heights, are all that separate him 
from the General on foreign-policy matters. 

It is not a question of degree whether we measure our 
defense by an arbitrary budget or measure our budget by the 
needs of survival. 

If we should follow out this theory that the threat is 
internal, we would undertake the deliberate and systematic 
weakening of ourselves and our allies. And such a policy of 
national weakness . and international weakness can lead to 
a single result: that is, to invite the expansion of Soviet power. 

By adopting this theory, the Republican candidate has 
reversed the advice of Theodore Roosevelt to speak softly 
and carry a big stick. The new advice is to talk tough and 
carry a twig. 

You saw this policy proposed a year ago for Asia when 
some Republicans wanted at one and the same time to cut 
the defense budget and expand the war. Now you see it 
proposed again for Europe by those isolationists who would 
reduce our aid to our allies and our own defense appropria- 
tions and simultaneously speak with “cold finality” to the 
Soviet Union. This is the policy of tougher words backed up 
with smaller armies. 

I wonder if the General realizes the full implications of the 
agreed statement issued by Senator Taft. Senator Taft has 
evidently reassured him by. saying that their differences in 
foreign policy are just differences in degree. 

Differences of degree, indeed! 

Is it a difference of degree to be for or against the North 
Atlantic Treaty? 

Is it a difference of degree to blame the Korean War on 
Stalin or on our own President? 

Is it a difference of degree to be for or against the strength- 
ening of our allies? 

Such differences of degree may well turn out to be the 
difference between success and disaster—between peace and 
war. 

Tough talk about Communism will not deter the Soviet 
Union from new adventures. The thing which will save the 
world from war is American strength, and real strength need 
not be loud or belligerent. Nor is it just a matter of our na- 
tional strength alone. It is equally the strength of the free 
world—the strength of the nations which stand between us 
and the Soviet Union. 

Strength is the road to peace. Weakness is the road to war. 
This is the simple truth of peace and war in our times. The 
Democratic Party has been consistently the party of strength— 
and thus the party of peace. With equal consistency, the oppo- 
sition has been the party of weakness—the party which per- 
sists in the dreary obsession that we must fear above all, not 
the Kremlin, but our own Government. And as the party of 
weakness, it gives evidence of pursuing, once in power, a 
policy of weakness which would demoralize the free world, 









embolden tke Soviet Union to new military adventures, a 
in the end, pull down the world into the rubble and chaos, 
a Third World War. 

























Let’s talk sense to the American people. Peace is far m . 
important than who wins this election. Whichever brov 
: F : ve I 
wins, the American people must be sure to win. Let us yy 
place victory in a political campaign ahead of national intereg owe 
And let’s talk sense about what we have gained by den! 
determination, our expenditures, and our valor in Korea, Seni 
We have not merely said, we have proven, that Coy vital 
munism can go no further unless it is willing to risk world gus 
We have proven to all the peoples of the Far East thy _ 
Communism is not the wave of the future, that it can } Rep 
stopped. dev 
We have helped to save the peoples of Indo-China fro, has 
Communist conquest. poli 
We have smashed the threat to Japan through Korea -_ 
so have strengthened this friend and ally. T 
We have discouraged the Chinese Communists from str ™" 
ing at Formosa. Rep 
We have mightily strengthened our defenses and all o uni 
defensive positions around the world. an 
We have trained and equipped a large army of South Kg put 
reans, who can assume a growing share of the defense of the fore 
country. T 
We have blocked the road to Communist domination @ 'Y! 
the Far East and frustrated the creation of a position @ *™ 
power which would have threatened the whole world. by | 
We have asserted, and we shall maintain it, that whem P® 
ever Communist soldiers choose freedom after falling into o and 
hands, they are free. app 
We have kept faith with our solemn obligations. 1 
These are the values won by the fidelity and prowess an ™ 





the sacrifices of young men and women who serve the 
country. We have lost many of our beloved sons. All Ame 
cans share in the bereavement of so many mothers, an 
fathers, of wives and sweethearts. The burden lies heavily o 
us all. We pray God that the sacrifices and the sorrows 
soon end. 

I would say one thing more about the great debate over o 
foreign policy. 

My opponents say the threat to our liberty comes fro 
within. ; 

I say that the threat comes from without—and I offer th 
fate of the enslaved peoples of the world as my evidence. 

My opponents say America cannot afford to be strong. 

I say that America cannot afford to be weak. 

I promise no easy solutions, no relief from burdens @ 
anxieties, for to do this would be not only dishonest; it wou 
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(Following is the prepared text of General Eisenhower's 
address in Flint, Mich., October 1.) 

My distinguished opponent, when he was here in Michigan 
on September 1, spoke highly of the late Senator Vandenberg. 
He was, indeed, a great American, one of the greatest. He 
saw that in the world of today, no nation, however strong, can 
win security by its own efforts alone. 
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I can offer something infinitely better: an opportunity t U. 
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I call upon America. to reject the new isolationism and the 

surpass her own glorious achievements. Then we may, Wi to 
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Enlightened self-interest demands that the free natiog %S 
follow the way of collective security. The fervor of his fai 

was so contagious and his expression of it so eloquent that tra 

ended once and for all the old American belief in isolationis a 





Differences still exist as to the best way to implement t 
concept of collective security. Those differences are at time 
important, but such differences are inevitable and healthy s 
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Jong as the principle of isolationism has ceased to be a polit- 
ical force. 

It was Senator Vandenberg’s great contribution that 
brought that about. 

I regret that the Administration candidate for the Presi- 
dency, when he was in Michigan, did not give Senator Van- 
denberg that deserved tribute. He felt it necessary to belittle 
Senator Vandenberg as an individualist who failed to give 
vitality to the principles which he espoused. If my distin- 
guished opponent were as candid as he pretends to be, he 
would have recognized the constructive record that the 
Republican Party has made and is making today. This record, 
developed largely under the influence of Senator Vandenberg, 
has been one of tremendous contribution to those foreign- 
policy achievements which are now hailed by the Administra- 
tion as its own private successes. 

The record of the Republican Party in the Senate is re- 
markable considering that throughout this postwar period the 
Republican Party has been the opposition party, without the 
unifying influence which the Presidency can exert on party 
members. It has recognized the duty, as Senator Vandenberg 
put it, to be “vigilant in critical exploration of Administration 
foreign policy.” 

The United Nations Charter was approved by the Senate 
by a vote of 89-2; the North Atlantic Treaty was approved by 
a vote of 82-13 and the Vandenberg Resolution was adopted 
by a vote of 64-6. This was the resolution that charted a 
positive policy toward the strengthening of the United Nations 
and developing collective security. The Marshall Plan was 
approved in the Senate by a vote of 69-17. 

That record is a distinguished one. It should be remem- 
bered that the negative votes on the North Atlantic Treaty, 
the Vandenberg Resolution and the Marshall Plan included 
negative votes of the party in power. That is a tribute not just 
to a man but to a party. Senator Vandenberg, if he were 
living, would be the first one to resent the suggestion that the 
votes to which I refer represented a personal triumph. Rather, 
they represented to him the dedication of a party which, al- 
though it was an opposition party, subordinated partisan con- 
siderations to the national welfare. 

Senator Vandenberg’s principles are party principles. They 
are not the transitory views of an individual. His party 
has continued since his death to demonstrate national 
unity in foreign policy wherever genuine bipartisanship has 
been tried. 

The Japanese Peace Treaty was approved in March of 
this year by the Senate with only 10 opposing votes. The 
U.S.-Japanese Security Treaty was approved with only 9 
opposing votes. The U.S.-Australian-New Zealand and the 
U.S.-Philippine security treaties were approved with no 
recorded opposition. 

The peace contract with West Germany will restore to it a 
large measure of sovereignty and the opportunity to co-op- 
erate in NATO on the basis of equality. It was approved by 
the Senate in May of this year with only five votes in opposi- 
tion. 

The record proves that it is false to say that Senator Van- 
denberg was a man whose principles died with him. 

My opponent carried effrontery to the limit when he said 
in your State that the junior Senator from Michigan is Arthur 
Vandenberg’s political heir. It would be much more accurate 
to say that Senator Vandenberg’s political heir is his son, who 
was his intimate political associate and now my trusted as- 
sistant, Arthur H. Vandenberg, Jr. 

What must be said, in truth, is that, despite the Adminis- 
tration’s artful words, the bipartisan approach to which Sen- 
ator Vandenberg was dedicated is being crushed by the 
abuse to which the party in power and its leaders are sub- 
jecting it. 

In 1948, in a gesture to promote national unity, the Re- 
publican Platform omitted any criticism whatever of the for- 
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eign policies of the Administration. It commended Republican 
members of Congress for their co-operation with the Demo- 
crats and proposed for the future “stopping partisan politics 
at the water's edge.” 

The Democratic Convention, acting some three weeks later, 
rebuffed that co-operative approach. Its platform gave no 
recognition whatever to the indispensable co-operation which 
had been given in foreign policy by the Republican 80th 
Congress under the leadership of Senator Vandenberg. Ad- 
ministration leaders violently abused that Congress. They 
claimed for the Democratic Party entire credit for the cre- 
ation of the United Nations, for the Greek-Turkey aid pro- 
gram, for the Rio Pact of the Americas and for the Marshall 
Plan. In actual fact, every one of these projects had been 
brought to maturity only with the active co-operation of Re- 
publicans. They made major contributions and also voted 
overwhelmingly to enact these projects into law. 

This partisan treatment of foreign policy, this attempt to 
claim all the credit for what was a joint endeavor, deeply hurt 
Senator Vandenberg and deeply hurt the cause of bipartisan- 
ship. 

Nevertheless, the Republican Platform of this year gives its 
complete support and endorsement to all of the foreign- 
policy measures which had been the subject of bipartisan co- 
operation. It attacks and criticises only where there has been 
no such co-operation, as in relation to the Middle East, Africa 
and South America and China and Korea. 

The Administration party, in their Convention this year, 
put on a repeat performance. Again its spokesmen claimed 
the entire credit for all the good results, where there had been 
bipartisan co-operation. Where there were bad results, as in 
Korea, they attempted to shift the blame onto Republicans. 
Of course, some Republicans, seeking to serve their country, 
served under the Democrat Administration but they did not 
take part in the critical moves between June, 1949, and June, 
1950, which invited the Korean war. 

I do not believe, and I know Senator Vandenberg would not 
have believed, that bipartisanship in foreign policy can sur- 
vive such partisan treatment. Wherever there is genuine co- 
operation, then the credits and the debits ought to be fairly 
divided. It is not possible to have continuing co-operation on 
the Administration basis of heads they win and tails the 
Republicans lose. That is the way bipartisanship works today. 
The Democrats claim all the credit for its good fruits and 
blame the Republicans for its bad fruits. 

Times like these demand that we present a united front to 
the outside world. We must not encourage our potential 
enemies to believe that we are so divided that we are irreso- 
lute in purpose and indecisive in action. Our friends must 
know that they can depend upon the continuity of our poli- 
cies. But national unity of this kind cannot be maintained if 
one party persists in attempting to use it as a political asset 
for its own self-perpetuation. Decency, and regard for the 
national welfare require that, where the opposition has helped, 
that help should be generously recognized. 

The Republican Party is dedicated to the principle of 
national unity in foreign policy. As President, it will be my 
purpose to co-operate with the congressional leaders of the 
Democrat Party and make them real partners in formulating 
our basic foreign policies. If they should co-operate with me 
in anything like the way Republicans have co-operated with 
the Administration, they will be entitled to recognition. They 
will get recognition from the entire Republican Party. 

We Republicans will give more than lip service .o the cause 
of national unity. We shall create a climate in which national 
unity can thrive. That is what Senator Vandenberg would 
have wanted. All Americans, of whatever party, who feel the 
same way, should know, on the basis of past performance, 
that the Republican Party offers the best hope of achieving 
the national unity we need for peace, security and world 
order. 
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Re DATE 20,915 American boys have been killed in 
the Korean war. Who shall speak for them on Elec- 
tion Day? 

We, the living, must examine our consciences. It is 
we who must answer whether the valor of these thou- 
sands of soldiers, sailors and airmen shall have been 
expended in vain. 

The grim facts are before us. Press dispatches report- 
ed last week from the Far East that from 7,000 to 
10,000 Russian troops are in North Korea. This is of- 
ficially confirmed now in both London and Washington. 
The same information has been available to President 
Truman and Secretary Acheson for many months. 

The fact is that Russia long ago entered the Korean 
war to fight against United Nations military forces. 

The fact is that the United Nations, which by formal 
resolution in June, 1950, called on all members to sup- 
port military operations against the aggressor, has 
within its ranks a member government guilty of infidel- 
ity to the obligations of the Charter. 

The fact is that the United Nations, which by formal 
resolution condemned the Communist China regime as 
an aggressor, now sees Soviet Russia, a member of the 
U.N., openly assisting the aggressor. 


What does the United States Government 
propose to do about it? The memory of those 20,915 
boys demands an honest avowal of the American faith 
in their sacrifice and a disavowal of Soviet membership 
in the United Nations. 

Why have we failed to use our maximum military 
power in Korea? General MacArthur advocated that 
all military installations in North Korea be bombed and 
that enemy planes be pursued to their bases. This doc- 
trine of “hot pursuit,” a proper military action in the 
midst of war, was recommended unanimously by our 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in October, 1950. It was vetoed by 
President Truman and Secretary Acheson. 

Moscow, seeing our cringing attitude, has been send- 
ing more and more men and materiel to help the ag- 
gressor armies of North Korea and Communist China. 

Assuming that the Truman-Acheson policy is one of 
continuing to sacrifice American boys in Korea with- 
out giving them proper military support, why have we 
failed to use moral force? 

Why have we not pronounced judgment through the 
U. N. on the treason of one of its members? Why have 
we not mobilized world opinion against this act of 
treachery in an international organization supposed to 
exact a faithful adherence to pledges and resolutions? 


THE 20,915 WHO CAN’T VOTE 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 
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Can the members of the U. N. Assembly, which is 
shortly to meet in New York, square their consciences 
with the living lie that they are accepting when they 
ignore Soviet Russia’s treason? Everyone knows the 
MIG planes in Korea are furnished to the Communist 
forces by Soviet Russia. Everyone knows that the rub- 
ber in the tires of the planes and on the wheels of the 
military vehicles and trucks in the enemy supply lines 
comes from countries on this side of the Iron Curtain, 
Why do not the free governments enforce a real embar- 
go. Why do we not speak out in the United Nations and 
lay all the facts of Soviet Russia’s transgression before 
the whole world? Why aren’t we, mobilizing public 
opinion everywhere so that ultimately the peoples be- 
hind the Iron Curtain can learn of the crimes their gov- 
ernments have committed? 


The President and Secretary of State have 
failed to lead in the United Nations. That is why we 
need new leadership in the American Government. It 
will not come from those who are going from one 
“whistle stop” to the other across the country telling 
the people that the Administration has given us “pros- 
perity.”” God forgive them for claiming credit for a 
“prosperity” derived from expenditures for death-deal- 
ing weapons and for airplanes that are forbidden to 
pursue the enemy to its bases. 

Are the American people to be faced with a ten-year 
war in which more and more boys are killed while we up- 
hold the fiction of Russian “membership” in the U. N.? 

This is the major issue in the present campaign— 
shall the sacrifices made by our nearly 120,000 casual- 
ties in Korea be lost in the deceptive jargon of the 
stump speakers who prate about how we “repelled 
aggression”? Actually, the aggressors are stronger and 
more threatening today than they were in June, 1950. 

The answer is up to the voters of all parties. For the 
boys who died or were wounded come from all parties. 
We are drafting 40,000 to 50,000 more boys every 
month to risk their lives in the same war that has been 
all but forgotten by the Administration. We hear from 
the Democratic Party’s spokesmen only the slogans of 
materialism. “You have never had it so good,” they cry 
out, “Don’t let them take it away!” 

What a tragic commentary on the spiritual weakness 
of the Democratic Administration and what a sad com- 
mentary on the cruel indifference of our statesmen to 
their moral duty in the councils of the United Nations! 

It is for us, the living, to remember the 20,915 Amer- 
ican boys who can never vote again. 
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Serve Kentucky Tavern and your party will be voted 





the most likely to succeed. For Kentucky Tavern 


has been elected The Aristocrat of Bonds for three 





generations ...the finest of all fine whiskies. 


Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 
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NO OTHER BOND CAN MATCH THAT 


GO AHEAD INDUSTRY-THINK ~ ; f | 


HEAVY-DUTY and specially-designed 

railroad cars—plus transportation “know-how” make 
it possible for industry today to plan big things 

and build big things, knowing they can be delivered 
to almost any plant, place or port. sienna cai anand 
The world’s biggest freight car and two giant-sized chines adpacied 
special shipments via Pennsylvania shown on freight car in the world! 


this page illustrate the point. Capacity ...a half-million pounds, 


But giant freight cars alone are not enough. 
Pennsylvania's heavy-duty roadbed and right of way, 
built to fit extra-high and extra-wide loads 

are part of our forward thinking. 


As industry has been planning to build these bigger 
things, the Pennsylvania has been planning, and 
spending the huge sums necessary for special freight 
cars, for the heaviest rail in the world, for easing 

and eliminating curves and for reconstructing 

tunnels and bridges to let the bigger loads go through. 


So go ahead, industry, take the order! 
And count on us to cooperate in delivering it 
to wherever you wish it to go. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD ® 


Ship by rail . . . for economy and dependability 


A special PRR car designed for extra heavy loads made it possible 
This 179-foot steel girder required 4 heavy duty fiat cars, but even more to ship this huge generator that weighed almost 120 tons. 
important, a roadbed free of sharp curves for its transportation from 
mill to destination. 





